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neral, and to the inhabitants of. Europe i in particul 
as the diſcovery of the new world, and the paſſage fo The Me- 
ndia by the Cape of Good, Hope. It gave riſe to a 2 
revolution in the commerce, and i in th | | 
tions; and in the manners, induſtry, and gove! 
ment of the-whole world. At this period, new. con- 
nections were formed by the inhabitants of the n 
diſtant regions, for the ſupply: of wants, they had 
never before experienced. 5 productions of cli- 
mates ſituated under the were ee Fon 
of. the 


"44 2 5 


equator, 
countries bordering. on the pole; the ind 


north was tranſplanted to the ſouth; and the inhabi- : 


_ _— the welt were ec with the manufae- N 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


tures of the eaſt ; 4 general intercpurſe of opinions, 


laws and cuſtoms, diſeaſes and remedies, virtues and | 


vices, was eſtabliftied among men. | 
Every thing has changed, and muſt change again. 


But iĩt is a queſtion, whether the revolutions that are 
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paſſed, or thoſe which muſt hereafter take place, have 
been, or can be of any utility to the human race ? 


Will they ever add to the tranquillity, the happi- 
neſs, and the pleaſures of mankind ? Can they im- 
prove our preſent ſtate, or do they only change it? 


Tux Europeans have founded colanies in all parts, 
but are they acquainted with the principles on which 


they ought to be formed? They have eſtabliſhed a 


commerce of exchange, of the productions of the 


earth and of manufactures. This commerce is trans- 
ferred from one people to another. Can we not diſ- 


cover by what means, and in what fituations this has 
been effected? Since America and the paſſage by the 


Cape has been known, ſomie nations that were of no 
conſequence are become poyerfyl : others, that were 
the terror of Europe, have loſt their authority. How 
has the condition of theſe ſeveral people been affected 
by theſe diſcoveries ? How eomes it to paſs that thoſe 


to Whom Nature has been moſt liberal, are not al- 


ways the richeſt and moſt flouriſhitig? Te throw 


ſome light on theſe important queſtions, we muſt take | 


-a view of the ſtate of Europe before theſe diſtoveries 
"were made ; we muſt trace eircumſtantially the events 


they have given riſe to 5 and cle with | Uxcamun- . 


ing it, as it preſents itſelf at this day 


Tur commereial ſtates have e all „ | 


The Phtenicians, whoſe extent of epuntry and influ- 
"ence were extremely limited, acquired by their genius 


for naval enterptiſes, an importance which ranked 
"them OE in the 8 the antient nations. 
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Tuzy are mentioned by writers of every. claſs. BOOK | 
They were known to the moſt diftant elimes, and Eh 


their fame has been tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages. 


Srrvarzp on a barren. coaſt, ſeparated from the 
continent by the Mediterranean on the one fide, and 


the mountains of Libanus on the other ; they ſeem to 


have been deſtined by Nature for the dominion of the 


ſea. Fiſhing taught them the art of navigation, and 


furniſhed them with the purple dye which they ex- 
tracted from the murex : at the ſame time the ſea- 
{and led them to diſcover the ſecret of making glaſs. 
Happy in poſlefling ſo few natural advantages, ſince 


the want of theſe awakened that ſpirit of invention 
and induſtry, which is the parent of arts and opulence! 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the ſituation of the Phce- 


nicians was admirably adapted to extend theft com- 


merce to every part of the world. By inhabiting, as 


it were, the confines of Africa, Aſia, bis” Europe, if 
they could not unite the inhabitants of the globe in 


one common intereſt, they at leaſt had it in their 
power, by a commercial intercourſe, to communicate 


to every nation the enjoyments of all climates; | But 
the antients whom we have ſo often excelled, though 
we have derived much uſeful knowledge from them, 
had not means ſufficient to enable to eſtablith | an uni- 
verſal commerce. The Phœnicians had no ſhipping 
except gallies; they only carried on a coaſting trade, 
and their failing was confined to the Mediterranean. 


Though this ate was the model upon which other 


maritime powers were formed, it is not ſo eaſy to de- 


termine what they have, as what they might have per- 12 
formed. We may form à conſecture of their popula- 


tion by their colonies. It is faid chat their numbers 


extended along the coaſts of the e 5 
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' - ſeemed to make it unlikely that it ſhould-either con- 
quer or be conquered. Situated between Aſia and Eu- 
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+T'yRE or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave birth 
to Carthage. While the opulence of Tyre invited ty- 
rants to rivet its fetters, Carthage, the offspring of 
Tyre, notwithſtanding its riches, had this happy ad- 
vantage over the parent ſtate, that it enjoyed its liber- 
ty. It conimanded the coaſts of Africa, and had 


poſſeſſion of Spain, which in thoſe days was the rich- 


eſt country in Europe, and famous for gold and ſilver 

mines of its own, though deſtined, at the expence of ſo 

much bloodſhed, to acquire others in the new world. 
Hap the Roman power never exiſted, Carthage 


would in all probability have been nothing more than 


a commercial ſtate ; but the ambition of one nation 
excited all the reſt to relinquiſh the arts of commerce 
for thoſe of war, and either to conquer or to periſh. 
Carthage, after a long and glorious conteſt for the 
empire of the world, was forced to ſubmit to the all- 
ſubduing genius of Rome. The ſubverſion of a re- 
public, which gloried i in its induſtry, and owed its 
power to its ſkill in uſeful arts, was, perhaps, a mif- 
fortune to Europe, and to the world in general. 
3 interſected every where by ſeas, muſt ne- 
ily Houriſh by commerce. -Its poſition in the Ar- 
o, and-its diſtance from any large continent, 


rope, it contributed to civilize both the one and the 
other, and enj joyed a deſerved ſhare of proſperity, as 
the reward of its ſervices. As almoſt all the Greeks 


came either from Egypt or Phœnicia; they brought 
along with them the knowledge and induſtry of thoſe 


countries; but of all the Aſiatie colonies,” thoſe were 


the moſt fouriſhing and: happy, Ie had” a turn for 
commerce. 


ATHENS employs ber firſt ſhiph vader: in earrying 


on a trade with Aſia, or in planting as many colonies 


*, a8 
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as Greece in her infancy might have received from 
thence : but theſe emigrations involved them in wars. 


The Perſians, living under an arbitrary government, 
would not even ſuffer any free people to ſettle on the 


confines of the ſea; and the Satraps  inculcated into 
the great king, the doctrine of univerſal ſlavery. This 
was the ſource of all the wars in Aſia Minor, where 
the Athenians found means to make all the inſular and 
maritime ſtates either their allies or their ſubjects. 
Athens enlarged her commerce by her victories, and 
her power by her commerce. All the arts made their 
appearance in Greece at the EE 5 80 NO 
the luxury of Aſia. | 

CoMMERCE,, agriculture, 5 * means of e 
tion, were introduced into Sicily by the Greeks and 
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the Carthaginians. Rome, who:beheld their: progreſs 


with a jealous eye, ſeized: upon that iſland which was 
deſtined to ſupply it with ſubſiſtence; and having dri- 
ven out the two nations: that COEmngen for n 


18916 moment that Carthage » was deſtroyed, 1 


trembled for her fate. But it was Alexander who 
marked the way for the Romans; nor was it poſſible, 
perhaps, that the Greeks could have been ſubdued by 
a foreign power, if they had not firſt conquered each 
other. Commerce is finally deſtrayed by the riches it 
accumulates, as power is by its own. conqueſts; and 
when the commerce of the Greeks had failed in the 


Mediterranean, it no longer WE in 9 . of 
the known world. 


Tux Greeks, by e upon al the Kionces 


"od arts they had received from the Egyptians and 
Tyrians, elevated human reaſon to a high degree of 
perfection: but it has been reduced ſo low by the ſub- 
ſequent revolutions of empires, that in all probability 


it will never riſe — to the ſame ſtandard. Their 


admirable 
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admirable inſtitutions were ſuperior to the beſt we 
have at this day. The plan upon which they found- 
ed their colonies does honour to their humanity. As 
all the arts owed to them their riſe, and perfection, 
they did not ſurvive the fate of their protectors: it is 
evident from ſome works of Xenophon, that the 
Greeks were better aquainted with the principles of 
trade, than moſt modern nations tre at preſent, | 

Ir we conſider that the Eurepeans have the advan» 


tage of all the knowledge of the Greeks, that their 


commerce is infinitely" more extenſiye, that ſince the 

improvements in navigation, their ideas are directed 
to greater, and more various objects; it is aſtoniſhing 
that they ſhould not have the moſt palpable ſuperiori- 


ty over them. But it muſt be obſerved, that when theſe 
people arriyed at the knowledge of the arts and of 


| trade, they were juſt produced às it were from the 
| hands of nature, and had all the powers necefſary to 


improve the talents the had given them: Whereas the 


Euròpean nations had the misfortune ts be reftrained 
by laws, by government, and by an excluſive und in- 


perious religion. In Greece the arts of trade: met with 
men, in Europe with flaves. Whenever the abſurdi- 


kleb of our inſtitutionb have been pointed out; we have 


4akeh pains to brett tliem, without ever daring to- 
tally to overthrow the ediffck. We have remedied ſorne 


abuſes, by introducing others; and, in ur efforts to 
ſupport, reform and pal liate, we haye'adopted more 
contradictions and bfurdities in our manners, thin 


are to be found among the moſt barburdus people. 


For this reaſon, if the arts ſhould eyer gain admiiſion | 


among the Tartars and Iroquois, they will make an in- 


finitely more rapid progreſs among chem, _ they 


can ever do in Ruſſia and Poland. 

Tux Romans, formed for conqueſt; Aa they 
dazzled the 6 wert an appearance of (grandeur, 
| „5 
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fell ſhort of the Greeks in their improvetaents.in-phi- B 
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joſophy, and the arts. They promoted an intercuurſe 


between different nations, not by uniting them by the 
ties of commerce, but by impoſing upon them the 
ſame yoke of ſubordination. They ravaged the globe, 


Which, when redueed to ſubjeRion, they left in a ſtate 
rather of lethargy than tranquillity. Their deſpotiſm 


and military government oppreſſed the people, extin- 
guiſhed the powers of ne and ds ie arr ees eo 
man race. 

; ConsTANTINE paſſed two. laws; Wiens Hough 
Monteſquieu has not ventured to reckon them uniong 
the cauſes of the declenſion of the empire, threw &ye< 
9 thing into ſtill greater diſorder. The firſt, dictated 


by imprudence and fanaticifm, though it appeared to 


de the effect of humanity, affords à p 2 


innovations are often attended with great dan 

that the original rights of mankind cannot ways 2 
made the ſtandard of government. By this law, afl 
flaves who ſhould embrace chriſtianity, were allowed 
their freedom. Thus, while thoſe who had Hithertb 
dragged on u precarious exiſtence Were reinſtated ih 
their —— the ſtate wWas weakened ; beckitfe 
the proprietors of large tracts of land were de 


of the number of Hands necellary for their improve- 
ment, and were for ſome _ —— 5 


eſt indigence. On the other hand, the new con 
having no property themlclies, or ity certain A 18 
of ſubſiſtence, were not in à echdltlön to allift the gy 
vernment, in repairing the mer t had done to their 
maſters. It is equally impofffble that they ſhould have 
any attachment to a 7 ks WAR did not afford them 
ſubſiſtence, or to a religion, which the irrefiftible de- 
fire of liberty alone induced them to embrace. By 
another edict, paganiſm was prohibited throughout 
: 2 whole empire and chus e dominioris 


— 
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were inhabited by men, whoſe attachment to each 
other, and to the ſtate, was no longer ſecured by the 
ſolemn ſanctions of religion: having no prieſts, no 


temples, no public morals, they had no motives to ex- 


Cite them to repel an enemy who ſhould attack a go- 
vernment with which they were no longer connected. 

Tux inhabitants of the north, therefore, when they 
fell upon the empire, found every thing ready to fa- 
vour their invaſion. Haraſſed in Poland and in Ger- 
many by ſome nations who had migrated from Great 
Tartary, they took a temporary poſſeſſion of certain 
provinces already ruined, till they were expelled þy 
ſucceeding conquerors of a till more ferocious diſpo- 
ſition than themſelves, When theſe barbarians deter- 
mined to ſettle in the regions they had laid waſte, they 
divided countries which the Romans had formerly 
united. From that moment: all communication be- 
tween thoſe ſtates eſtabliſhed by accident, neceſſity or 


Caprice; was at an end. e ſwarms of pirates that 


infeſted the ſeas, together with the fierce diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants of the frontiers, diſcouraged every con- 
nection that mutual convenience might render neceſ- 
ſary, The ſubjects of each ſtate, however ſmall in ex- 


tent, were ſeparated: from each other by inſurmounta- 
dle obſtacles; for the banditti who infeſted the roads, 


made a journey of any length a dangerous expedition. 


The nations of Europe, thus plunged a ſecond time 


by ſlavery and deſpair into that ſtate of inſenſibility 
and indolence, which muſt for many ages have been 
the ſtate of the human race, derived little advantage 


from the fertility of their ſoil; and their induſtry was 
exhauſted in the employments of a ſavage life; tracts 


of country at ng great diſtance, were to them of as lit- 


| tle i importance, as if they had not exiſted: nor had they 
any further knowledge of their neighhours, than as 
Bs i to. excite their fears ox their enmity. 


: Tus 


IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 
+ THe accounts given by ſome. authors of-the a 
and ſplendour of the ſeventh century, are as fabulous 
as all the other miraculous things we read of in the 
hiſtory of thoſe times. The cloathing then in uſe wag 
of ſkin and coarſe woollen, the conveniences of life 
were not known; buildings indeed were erected with 
ſtrength and ſolidity, but which conveyed no idea, ei- 
ther of the affluence or taſte of the age. Neither much 
money, nor much knowledge of the arts is required to 
pile up heaps of ſtone by the hands of ſlaves. One in- 


BO Mag K 
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Canteſtible proof of the indigence of the people was, 


that taxes were levied i in kind; and that even the con- 


tributions which the inferior clergy; paid to a * 
periors conſiſted: of. proviſions. 


Tux ſuperſtition that prevailed acenta W 1 


ral darkneſs, In the eighth, and the- beginning of the 


ninth century, Rome, no longer the capital of the 
maſters of the univerſe, attempted to exerciſe her au- 
thority as before, in depoſing or making kings. De- 
prived of inhabitants and ſoldiers, by dint of opinions 
and religious tenets alone, ſhe aſpired to univerſal mo- 
narchy. By her management princes were excited to 
take up arms againſt each other, people againſt their 


kings, and kings againſt their people, All merit con- 


ſiſted in making war, and all virtue in obeying the 
church. The dignity of monarchs was degraded by 


the claims of Rome, which inſpired a contempt for 


princes, without exciting the love of liberty. Litera- 


ture was then compriſed, in a fe abſurd, romances, 


and ſome melancholy tales, the offspring of cloiſtered 
indolence. This contributed to entertain that dejec- 
tion of ſpirit, and that propenſity. to the ares, 
ſo fayourable to the intereſts of ſuperſtition. | 
Tux face of the globe Was again changed by two 


. other nations. A people pouring in from Scandinavia 
| and the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus * themſelves to 


the 
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B O 0 K the north of Europe, which on the ſouthern ſide was 
. ; haraſſed by the Arabs. The former were diſciples of 
Wodin, the latter of Mohammed ; men who had 
equally diffuſed the fanaticiſm of conqueſt with that 

of religion. Charlemagne ſubdued one of theſe nati- 

ons, and maintained his ground againſt the other. 

Theſe inhabitants of the north, cal led Saxons or Nor- 

mans, were indigent, ill armed, and undiſciplined, of 

ſavage manners, and driven to combat and to death by 

miſery and ſuperſtition. Charlemagne was deſirous of 
compelling them to change that religion which ren- 


Fo 


dered them fo terrible, for another which would dif- 


poſe them to obedience. He was obliged to wade 
through ſeas of blood, and the croſs was ere&ed on 
heaps of ſlain. He was leſs ſucceſsful apainft the Arabs, 
conquerors of Aſia, Africa and Spain, and could not 
gain a footing beyond the Pyrenean mountains. 
Tux neceſſity of repulſing the Arabs, but eſpecially 
the Normans, occaſioned the revival of naval ſkill in 
Europe. Charlemagne in France, Alfred the Great 
in England, and ſome cities of Italy, built ſhips ; 
and theſe firſt attempts towards navigation revived for 
a ſhort time maritime commerce. Charlemagne efta- 
bliſhed great fairs, the principal of which was at Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle. This is the method of trading among 
people where commerce is ſtill in its infancy. 
Tak Arabs, however, laid the foundations of the 
moſt extenfive commerce that had been known ſince 
the times of Athens and Carthage. It is true, this was 
not fo much owing to the lights of cultivated reaſon, 


and to the progreſs of a good adminiftration,*as to the 


extent of their power, and the nature of the count 


they poſſeſſed. Maſters of Spain, of Africa, of Afia | 


Minor, of Perſia, and part df India, they introduced 
reciprocal exchanges, from one region to another, of 
b nen in different parts of their vaſt empire. 

* 
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They extended themſelves- gradually as far as the B6OK 
Moluccas and to China, ſometimes as traders, ſome-- 1 


times as miſſionaries, frequently as conquerors. _ - -: 

Soo after this, the Venetians, Genoeſe and Arabs of 
Barcelona went to Alexandria to buy up the merchan- 
_ dife of Africa and India, and difpoſed of it in Europe. 
The Arabs, enriched by commerce, and ſated with 
conqueſt, were no longer the ſame people who burnt 
the Alexandrian library. They cultivated the arts and 
polite literature, and are diſtinguiſhed from other 
conquering nations by their improvements of the rea- 


ſon and induſtry of men. To them we owe: the ſci« 


endes of algebra and chymeſtry, new diſcoveries in 
aſtronomy, new improvements in mechanics and me- 
dicine, unknown to the antients. But among the ſine 


arts, poetry is the only n ene een | 


ſucceſs, _ - 

Ar e the ſubjeQs of the Greek: em- 
pire imitated the manufaRtures of Aſia; and had, 
through various channels, monopclized the riches of 
India. But the advantages they derived from both 
| theſe circumſtances; could-not ſurvive the fate of their 
empire; which had nothing to oppoſe to the heroic 
and daring enthuſiaſm of the Arabs, but the weak and 
unmanly weapons of Tcholaftic logie, and the cont#6- 


verſal armour of monks; who had gained ſuch: an af. 


cendunt, that the Emperor uſed to aſk God pardon 
for the time he employed in affairs of ſtate, Painti 


and ſculpture were no longer known, and it was mat- . 


ter of eternal diſpute whether images ought, er ought 


not, to be-worthipped, The Greeks, ſurrounded by 


the ocean, and in poſſeſſion of ſeveral iſlands, had yet 


10 mavitime forces} they defended themſelves againſt - : 


the VUA power of Egypt and of the Saracens by wild 


fire 3 the vain and precarious defence of a degenerate 


F „ ns a condition to 
protect 


% 
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BOOK protect her maritime trade at a diſtance, reſigned it-to 


—— the Genoeſe, who ſeized updn Caifa, which ny 


made a flouriſhing City. - 
TER nobility of Europe acquired a dds of the 


manners of the Greeks and Arabs in their ridiculous 


expeditions of the cruſades. They became acquainted 
with their arts and their luxury; which were after- 
wards almoſt neceſſary to their happineſs. The Ve- 
netians had a more extenſive demand for the goods 
they brought from the eaſt; and the Arabs themſeves 
carried ſome of them i into oF rance, ION and even 
into Germany 

THESE powers had at that ey icke ſhipping 
nor manufactures : they laid reſtraints: upon com- 


merce, and the character of a merchant was held in 


contempt. This uſeful ſet of men were never reſpected 
among the Romans. They treated their merchants 

with as much contempt as their players, courteſans, 
baſtards, ſlaves and gladiators. The \golitieal ſyſtem, 


eſtabliſhed throughout Europe by the power and ig- 


norance of the northern nations, muſt neceſſarily have 


confirmed a prejudice which owed. its riſe to a barbar- 


ous pride. Our anceſtors had the abſurdity to adopt, 


as the baſis of their government, a principle deſtruc- 


tive of all ſociety; a contempt for uſeful labour. The 


only perſons held in any degree of eſtimation were the 


lords of manors, or 'ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelyes in battle. The nobles, it is well known, were 
ſo many petty ſovereigns who abuſed their own pow- 


er, and oppoſed that of the monarch. The barons 


were fond of parade, avaricious, whimſieal and poor. 


Sometimes they invited the merchants into their little 


ſtates, and at others, extorted money from them. In 
theſe barbarous times were eſtabliſhed the ſeveral du- 
ties of tolls, of export and import, of paſſage, of quat- 
e on eſcheat, and other oppreſſions without number. 


All. 
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All the bridges and highways were opened or ſtopped 
up at the will of the prince or his vaſſals. The firſt 
elements of commerce were ſo totally unknown, that 
it was cuſtomary to fix the price of commodities. The 
merchants were often pillaged, and always ill paid by 
the knights and barons. Trade was carried on in ca- 
ravans or companies, which went armed to the places 
where the fairs were kept. At theſe marts the mer= 
chants omitted nothing that might engage the favour 
of the people. They were generally accompanied by 
jugglers, muſicians and buffoons. As there were then 
no large towns, and neither public ſpectacles and 
meetings, nor the ſedentary pleaſures of private ſocie- 
ty were known, the fair time was the ſeaſon for diver- 
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ſions, which, degenerating into diſſoluteneſs, gave a 
ſanction to the invectives and ſeverities of the clergy. 


The traders were frequently excomnmunicated. The 
people held thoſe ſtrangers in abhorrence, who ſuppli- 
ed their tyrants with ſuperfluities, and aſſociated with 
men, whoſe. manners were ſo repugnant to their pre- 
judices and rude auſterity of life. The Jews, who 
ſoon engaged i in all the branches of commerce, did not 
bring it into repute. They were then conſidered in 
the ſame light throughout all Europe, as they are at 
this day in Poland and 'Furky.: As their fortunes were 
increaſing every day, they were enabled to advance 


money to. merchants and tradeſmen ; for which they 


demanded. intereſt equivalent to the riſque they ran in 


veſting their capital in other hands. The ſchoolmen 
were violent in oppoſing this neceſſary meaſure, which 
their rude prejudices had taught them to condemn. 


This theological determination of a point of a civil 


and political nature, was attended with ſtrange con- 
ſequences. The magiſtrates, blinded by an authority, 
againſt even the unjuſt exerciſe of which no one dar 


ed't to Sig denounced ſentence of confiſcation: and 
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BOOK ignominious penalties againſt uſury, which, in thoſe 
; dark ages, the laws did not diſtinguiſh from the moſt 
moderate intereſt. It was at this juncture, that to 
make themſelves amends for the dangers and mortifi- 
cations they were expoſed to in carrying on a com- 
merce, which was looked upon as odious aud unlaw- 
ful, the Jews abandoned themſelves to the moſt exceſ- 
five rapacity. They were held in univerfal deteſtation. 
Perſecuted, pillaged, and proſcribed, they invented 
bills of exchange, which ſecured the remains of their 
fortunes. The clergy declared the exchange uſurious, 
but it was of too great utility to be aboliſhed. One 
of the effects it produced was to make the merchants - 
more independent of the prince, who treated them 
better, apprehending that Wer might tranſport their 
riches into foreign countries. 
; Furs Italians, who are better known by the name 
of Lombards, were the firſt who' took advantage of 
this early change of ideas. They formed ſmall com- 
munities, and procured the protection of ſome ſtates, 
who, on their account, diſpenſed with the laws 
againſt ſtrangers, which had been made in the barbar- 
ous ages. By: virtue of this indulgence, they became 
agents for all the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
Tux inhabitants of the north began likewiſe to 
awake from their lethargy : but their recovery was 
later, and effected with greater difficulty. Hamburgh 
and Lubec having attempted to open a trade in the 
Baltic, were obliged to unite for their mutual defence 
againſt the pirates who infeſted thoſe latitudes. The 
ſucceſs of this little combination encouraged other 
towns to enter into the confederacy ; in a ſhort time, 
NS this was compoſed of fourſcore cities, which had ei- 
ther obtained or purchaſed the privilege of being go- 
verned by their own laws, and formed a line of com- 
munication from the Baltic to the Rhine. This afſo- 
ciation, 
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ciation, which. was the firſt modern one that adopted Book 
a regular ſyſtem of commerce, ſupplied the Lombards , 5 5 
with naval ſtores and other merchandiſe of the north, 
in exchange for the produce of Aſia, Italy, and the 
other ſouthern countries. e 4 
_ FLANDERS was the ſcene of theſe happy tranſacti- 
ons; but it was not to its ſituation alone that it | 
a diſtinction ſo favourable to its intereſts: this muſt 
likewiſe be attributed to- its numerous manufactures 
of fine cloth, and particularly of tapeſtry; which laſt 
affords a convincing proof how little the arts of 
drawing and perſpective were then known. By theſe 
adyantageous circumſtances, the Low-Countries be- ; 
came the richeſt, the moſt populous, and the beſt cul- , - 
tivated part of Europe. £3 os oat ant | -Y 
Tk flouriſhing condition of the inhabitants of 
Flanders, the Hanſe Towns, and ſome republics, 
who owed their proſperity to their freedom, engaged 
the attention of moſt of the reigning monarchs, in 
whoſe dominions the rights of citizens had hitherto 
been confined to the nobility and clergy : the reſt 'of 
their ſubjets were flaves. But as ſoon as the cities 
were declared free, and had large immunities granted 
them, the merchants and mechanics entered into af- 
ſociations, which roſe in eſtimation. as they acquired 
riches. The ſovereigns oppoſed theſe aſſociations to 
the barons. Thus anarchy and feudal tyranny gradu- 
2 5 — The bor tt on became citizens, and 
mird Rate was reſtored to the privilege of being 
admitted to the national aſſembly. . . 
MoNTESQUIED attributes to Chriſtianity the ho- 
nour of having aboliſhed ſlavery; but we venture to 
differ from him. When induftry and riches prevailed 
among the people, the princes began to hold them in 
ſome eſtimation; when the ſovereign could avail him- 
ſelf of the riches of the people to gain advantages 


_ over 
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BOOK over the barons, laws were framed to put the people 
in a better condition. It was through that ſound po- 
licy, which commerce always introduces, and not 
through the ſpirit of the Chriſtian Religion, that 
kings were induced to beſtow freedom upon the ſlaves 
of their vaſſals, becauſe thoſe ſlaves, when made free, 

became ſubjects. It is true, that Pope Alexander III. 
declared that Chriſtians were to be exempt from ſervi- 
tude ; but this declaration was made merely to pleaſe 
the kings of France and England, who were defirous 
of humbling their vaſſalns s. 

| I Italy one might perceive the dawning of 'more 5 

| proſperous days. The republics of Piſa, Genoa'and 

41 Florence, were eſtabliſhed on the wiſeſt principles; 

I \ the factions of the Guelphs and Gibbelines, which 

| had for ſo many ages laid waſte theſe delightful coun- 

F | tries, were at length appeaſed; trade flouriſhed, and 

1 conſequently learning would ſoon be introduced. Ve- 
 - | nice was in the height of its glory; its navy, which 

: | | eclipſed that of its neighbours, checked the progreſs 

| 


| of the maritime power of the Mammelucs, and the 
| Turks; in commerce it was ſuperior to all the Euro- 
; pean ſtates taken together; its inhabitants were nu- 
i merous, and its riches immenſe; the revenues were 
t well managed, and the people were content; the re- 
public borrowed money of the richer ſubjects, from 
motives not of neceſſity; but of policy. The Vene- 
HI tians were the firſt people who found out the ſecret 
Y _ of attaching rich individuals to the intereſt of govern- 
h | ment, by inviting them go veſt ſome part of their for- 
4 tune in the public funds. At Venice there were ma- 

' | - of ſilk, gold and ſilver; it ſupplied foreign- 
| ers with ſhips :\ its works in gold and ſilver were the 
{ beſt, and almoſt the only ones of that time. The in- 

5 habitants were even accuſed of extravagance in hav- 
ing gold and ſilver plate, and other utenſils * the 


* 
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fame materials. They were not, however, without B60 K 


ſumptuary laws; but theſe laid no reſtraint on a ſpecies ,- | . FED 


of luxury by which the ſums expended were preſerv- 
ed to the ſtate. The noblemen united ceconomy with 
ſplendour ; the opulence of Venice revived the archi- 
tecture of Athens, and upon the whole there was mag- 
nificence as well as elegance in their luxury; the 
people were ignorant, but the nobles were enlighten- 
ed ; the government oppoſed the attempts of the popes 
with firmneſs and prudence: Siamo Veneziam, poi 
Chriſtiani, ſaid one of their ſenators, who expreſſed in 
theſe words the ſenſe of the whole ſenate ; for at that 
early period they debaſed the prieſthood, though they 
ſhould rather have made it uſeful to morality ; which, 
however, was more rigid and pure among the Vene- 


tians than among the other people of Italy. Their 


troops were very different from thoſe miſerable Condot- 
tieri, whoſe name was ſo much more terrible than 
their arms. Venice was the feat of politeneſs ; and 


ſociety was then under leſs reſtraint from the ſpies of 


government, than it has been ſince the republic began 


to be jealous of the power of its neighbours, and to be 


diffident of its own ſtrength, - - 

Ix the fifteenth century, Italy far Ape the 
other ſtates of Europe. Religious zeal, which ſupplied 
the place of merit, and occaſioned ſo many trifling ce- 
remonies and cruel oppreſſions, was, hower, the means 


of releaſing Spain from the Arabian yoke; its ſeveral 


provinces had lately been united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, and the conqueſt of 5 0 
and its power was even equal to that of France. The 
fine wool of Caſtile and Leon was manufactured at 
Segovia, and their cloths were ſold all over Europe, 
and even in Aſia; the perpetual efforts the Spaniards 
were obliged to make to preſerve their liberty, inſpir- 
ed them with reſolution and confidence ; 3 their ſures 
Vor. * : C bad 
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BOOK had elevated their minds, and, being ignorant, they 
abandoned themſelves to all the enthuſiaſm of chival- 


ry and religion? Confined to a peninſula, and having 
no immediate intercourſe with other nations, they en- 
tertained that contempt for them, which, either among 
individuals or communities, is uſually the character- 
iſtic of ignorance. They were the only people that 
maintained a ſtanding body of infantry, which was 
excellent. As the Spaniards for many ages had been 
involved in war, their ſoldiery was indiſputably ſu- 
perior to that of the other Rates of Europe. 
Tux Portugueſe had much the ſame diſpoſitions ; 
but their monarchy was better regulated than that 
of Caſtile, and the adminiſtration was conducted 
with more caſe after the reduction of the Moors by 
the conqueſt of Algarva. 

Ix France, Lewis Kl. had juſt lowered the power 
of the great vaſſals, raiſed that of the magiſtracy, and 
made the nobles ſubject to the laws. The people of 
France growing leſs dependent on their lords, muſt 
neceſſarily become, in a ſhort time, more induſtrious, 
more active, and more reſpectable; but induſtry and 
commerce could not flouriſh on a ſudden. Reaſon 
muſt of courſe make but a ſlow progreſs in the midſt 
of thoſe commotions which were ſtill excited by the 
great, and under the reign of a prince devoted to the 
moſt. abominable ſuperſtition. The barons were dif- 
; tinguiſhed only by their ſavage haughtineſs ; their re- 


_ Venues were ſcarce ſufficient to entertain in their ſuite 
a train of gentlemen without employment, who de- 


fended them againſt their ſovereign and the laws. 
The expences of their table were immoderate ; and 
this ſavage luxury, of which there are ſtill too many 
remains, afforded no encouragement to any of the 


uſeful arts. But neither the manners nor the language 


a of thoſe times partook of that deceney which diſtin- 
5 _ guiſhes 
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guiſhes the ſuperior rank of citizens, and procures 
them reſpect from the reſt. Notwithſtanding the 


| courteſy enjoined to the knights, coarſe and rough 


manners ſtill prevailed among the great; the nation 
had then the ſame character of inconſiſtence it has 
fince preſerved, and which a nation will ever have, 
whoſe morals and cuſtoms are not conformable to the 


laws. The councils iſſued innumerable, and frequent- 


ly contradictory edicts, bat the prince readily diſpenſ- 
ed with the obſervance of them. By this eaſy diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſovereign, the inconveniences which would 
have ariſen from a multitude of laws inconſideratel 
made by the French miniſtry, have been happily pre- 
vented. 


ENGLAND, leſs opulent, and leſs induſtrious than 
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France, was compoſed of inſolent barons, deſpotic 


biſhops, and a people who were tired of their yoke; 
a certain reſtleſs diſpoſition prevailed in the nation, 
which muſt neceſſarily ſooner or later introduce li- 
berty. This character owed its riſe to the abſurd ty- 


ranny of William the Conqueror, and the cruel diſ- 


poſition of ſeveral of his ſucceſfors. The intolerable 
abuſe of power had made the Engliſh extremely j jea- 
lous of their ſovereigns; the very name of king car- 
ried with it the idea of terror; and theſe ſentiments, 
tranſmitted from father to fon, afterwards laid the 
foundations of that form of government they now 
have the happineſs to enjoy. The long contention be- 


| tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, while it 


raiſed a martial ſpirit and an impatience of lavery, 


involved the nation, at the fame time, in poverty and 


confuſion. The Engliſh wool was then manufactured 


in Flanders, and was exported, as well as its lead and 


tin, in veſſels belonging to the Hanſe Towns. The 
principles of navigation, of internal policy, juriſpru- 
dence, luxury, and the fine arts were entirely un- 
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nerally ſpeaking, governed their reſpective ſtates with 


man ſpecies ; ; the expences of the table, and a variety 
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known in England; at the ſame time that it was over- 
burthened with a multitude of rich covents and hoſ- 
pitals. Theſe convents were the uſual reſort of the 
diſtreſſed nobles, as the hoſpitals were of the common 
people; idleneſs and barbarous manners were encou- 
raged by theſe ſuperſtitious inſtitutions. 

GERMANY, which had long been haraſſed by quar- 


rels between the emperors and the popes, and by in- 


teſtine wars, had at this time begun to enjoy a ſtate 
of tranquillity ; order had taken place of anarchy, and 
the inhabitants of this extenſive country, who, though 
ſtrangers to wealth and commerce, were verſed in the 
arts of war and agriculture, had nothing to fear from 
their neighbours, neither could they be formidable to 
them. The feudal ſyſtem, ſo fatal to mankind in 
other countries, here aſſumed a milder aſpect; the 
princes preſiding over this vaſt extent of territory, ge- 


a good deal of moderation; they ſeldom abuſed their 
authority, and if the peaceable poſſeſſion of their eſ- 
tates could compenſate the want of liberty, the Ger- 
mans were happy; commerca and induſtry were en- 
tirely confined to the free cities, and to the towns in- 
cluded in the Hanſeatic league; the mines of Hano- 
ver and Saxony were not yet diſcovered ; ſilver was 
ſcarce; the farmer ſold a few horſes to rangers, nor 
had the princes yet introduced the traffic of the hu- 


of equipages were the only articles of luxury ; the 
nobles and the clergy intoxicated themſelves, without 
diſturbing the government; it was with ſome difficul- 

ty that the gentry were diſſuaded from amuſing them- 
Lives with robbing on the highways ; their manners 
were ſavage, and during the two ſucceeding centuries 
the German troops were more diſtinguiſhed by their 
cruelties than by their * and . 
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Tux northern countries had made leſs progreſs 
than Germany. Oppreſſed by the nobles and prieſts, 
the inhabitants no longer retained. that enthuſiaſtic 
love of glory with which the religion of Wodin had 
formerly infpired them ; nor were they yet acquainted 
with thoſe wiſe inſtitutions which ſome of them have 
ſince borrowed from better forms of government. 
Their power was ſo inconſiderable, that a ſingle 
Hanſe Town was capable of intimidating the three 
potentates of the north. They recovered their natio- 
nal importance after the reformation, and under the 
auſpices of Frederic and Guſtavus V aſa. 

Tux Turks were ſtrangers to the ſcience of govern- 
ment: they had no knowledge of the arts, nor taſte 
for commerce: but the Janiſſaries were the beſt troops 
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in the world. Theſe attendants of a deſpot whom 
they kept in awe, at the ſame time that they inſured 


reſpect to him whom they placed upon the throne or 
ſtrrangled at pleaſure, had at that time ſome great 
men for their leaders. They ſubverted the empire of 
the Greeks, who were infatuated with theblogy, and 
ſtupified by ſuperſtition. Some of the inhabitants of 
this mild climate, who cultivated literature and the 
arts, abandoned their country after it was ſubdued, 
and took refuge in Italy; whither they were followed 
by artiſts and traders. Tranquillity, peace, proſperi- 
ty, the ambition of excelling in every accompliſh- 
ment, and the deſire of new pleaſures, which is in- 
ſpired by good governments, favoured the rivival of 
letters in the country of the antient Romans; and it 
was from the Greeks that the Italians derive 4 bet- 
ter knowledge of good models, and a tafte for antiqui- 
ty. The art of printing was invented; and though 
for a long time the diſeovery was of little uſe While 
the people continued in a ſtate of poverty and indo- 
lence, yet when commerce and the arts had made ſome 


Progr cſs, 
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BOOK progreſs, books became more common. A love of 
5 ſtudy prevailed, and the antients were univerſally ad- 
mired : but they had no rivals except in Italy. 
RoME, which in every century has almoſt always 
| aſſumed a character the beſt adapted to the preſent 
moment, ſeemed diſpoſed no longer to encourage that 
ignorance which had ſo long and ſo materially been 
ſubſervient to her intereſts. She protected polite lite- 
rature, and ſuch of the arts as depended more on ima- 
gination than reaſon. The moſt ignorant prieſt is 
well aware, that repreſentations of a terrible divinity, 
mortification, ſelf-denial, auſterity, melancholy and 
terror, are ſo many ex pedients to gain an aſcendant 
over the minds of men, by engaging them deeply in 
religious matters. But there are times when theſe 
expedients have but little effect. Men who have 
rown rich in peaceful ſtates, are fond of enjoying 
themſelves ; they diſlike the dull road of life, and are 
eager in the purſuit of pleaſures. When fairs began 
to be eſtabliſhed, with entertainments of ſports, danc- 
ing, and other recreations, the clergy, who obſerved, 
that the love of feſtivity made the people leſs religious, 
prohibited theſe ſports, and excommunicated thoſe 
who. bore a part in them. But finding that no regard 
was paid to their cenſures, they changed-their plan, 
and determined to take theſe amuſements into their 
own hands. This was the origin of ſacred comedy. 
The death of St. Catherine, acted by the monks of 
St. Denys, rivalled the ſucceſs of the players. Muſic 
was introduced into the churches; and even farces 
were exhibited there. The feſtivals called la Fete des 
Foux. & de L' Ane, & des Innocens, proved as entertain 
ing to the people as the farces that were acted in the 
public places. It often happened, that attracted by 
the mere love of amuſement, they left the Egyptian 
e to join in the proceſſion for the feſtival of St. 
John. 
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John. As the Italians improved in politeneſs, their B © 1 K 
pleaſures became more refined ; and the deceney that 
was introduced into their common feaſts and public 


entertainments, afforded leſs pretence for the cen- 


ſures of the prieſts, and procured them a toleration. 
The merit of being able to read had been long con- 
fined to this claſs of men : but when'it became'a more 
general accompliſhment, they could no longer avail 
themſelves of this diſtinction: and finding that learn» 


ing was the road to fame, they were ambitious of 


ſhining in literary purſuits, The popes, who enjoyed 
an opulent and peaceful ſovereignty in the voluptuous 


region of Italy, laid aſide their auſterity. Their court 


became an agreeable one. The encouragement of li- 


terature was conſidered as a new expedient to eſtabliſm 
their authority over the minds of men. Ge- 
nius was cheriſhed, and marks of honour were con- 
ferred upon great artiſts. Raphael died but a ſhort 
time before he was to have been created a cardinal ; 


and Petrarch had the honours of a triumph. As little 
conformable as this good: taſte, theſe fine arts, and 
new amuſements, may appear to the ſpirit of the goſ- 
pel, they were evidently calculated to promote the in- 


tereſt of the papal throne. The belles lettres ſerve to 
ornament this eccleſiaſtical ſtructure; but philoſophy 


demoliſhes it. Thus while the church of Rome-fa- 


voured polite literature and the fine arts, it diſequnte- _ 
nanced the ſeverer ſciences. The poets were crowned * 


with laurel ; but the philoſophers were perſecuted. 


Galileo from his priſon might have beheld Faſſo car- 


ried in triumph to the capitol, if thoſe men 'of gent 
* had been cotemporaries. il 


Ir was now time that philoſophy W Fs. if 


ſhould lend their ſupport to-morality and reaſon. The 
church of Rome had taken all imaginable pains to 

Aer thoſe * of jau which nature had 
4 II 
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„ BOO x implanted in all mankind, The ſingle maxim, that 
W dhe pope had a right to the ſovereignty of all empires, 
Fl | ſapped the foundation of all ſociety and public vir- 


I | tue: this maxim, however, had for a long time pre- 

_ * vailed, together with that horrid doctrine, which not 
LN | only permitted but enjoined hatred and perſecution 
towards all whoſe religious opinions were not agree- 
Þ al | able to thoſe of the Romiſh church. Indulgences, a 
„ ſpecies of expiation which might be purchaſed for all 
N crimes, or if any thing can be ſtill more monſtrous, 
Wl || for crimes ta be committed in future; diſpenſations 
1 for breaking faith with the enemies of the pontiff, 


though they were of the ſame religion z that article 
ll | | of belief which teaches, that the merit of the juſt ma 
. . | be transferred to the wicked; vices of all kinds wo 


| emplified in the lives of the popes, and other religio 


7 
| \ perſons, who ought to have been models to the people; 
| above all, that greateſt reproach to humanity, the in- 
1 (quiſition : all theſe horrid enormities made Europ 
[f I appear to be rather the haunt of tygers and ſerpents, 
* | 81 than a vaſt country inhabited or cultivated by men. 
1 | Sven was the ſituation of Europe, when the Por- 
| tugueſe monarch, at the head of an active, generous 
and intelligent people, ſurrounded by neighbours who 
ſtill preyed upon each other, formed a plan of exten- 
tending his dominions by ſea and land. | 
NN Jon I. had ſeveral ſons, who, being Abies of 
peditions of e themſelves, undertook, at firſt, ſome expe- 
the Portu- ditions to Barbary. Henry, whoſe genius was ſu perior 
gueſe; their 
arrivalin to that of the others, reſolved to make diſcoveries in 
India, the weſt, This young prince availed himſelf of the 
little knowledge of aſtronomy which was preſerved 
among the Arabs. At Sagrés, a city of Algarva, he 
eſtabliſhed an obſervatory, and made it the place of 
education for all the nobility who compoſed his train; 
e N a ee ee ſhare in the invention of the 


Aſtr olabe, 
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which though already known in Europe, had never 
been applied to the purpoſes of navigation. 

THe pilots, who ſtudied under his direction, diſ- 
covered Madeira in the year 1418. Two years after 
this, one of his ſhips took poſſeſſion of the Canaries ; 
he doubled the Cape of Sierra-Leona, and the river 
Zara led him into the interior parts of Africa as far 


as Congo. He made an eaſy conqueſt of thoſe coun- 
tries, and eſtabliſhed an advantageous commerce. 


The inconſiderable nations who inhabited thoſe parts, 

being ſeparated from each other by impaſlible deſerts, 

ere ſtrangers both to the value of their riches, and = 
iſt 


art of defending themſelves. Theſe voyages rai 
great expectations; the revenues that might in future 


ariſe from the coaſt of Guinea, were farmed. An in- 


ſtance of avidity ſo premature, ſhews, that the princes, 


who undertook theſe diſcoveries, were more ſolicitous 


to increaſe their finances, than to Promote the com- 
merce of their ſubjects. 


In the reign of John II. an ntaldigine une who 


firſt declared Liſbon a free port, and under whoſe au- 


ſpices a new method was adopted of applying aſtrono- 


my to navigation, ſome of his ſubjects, whom he ſent 


out upon an expedition, doubled the Cape which is at 
the extremity of Africa. The Cape was then called 
the Cape of Storms ; but the prince, who foreſaw that 


it would open a paſſage to India, gave it the name of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


EMANUEL purſued the plan arked out by his pre- 


deceſſors. In 1497 he equipped a fleet conſiſting of 
four ſhips, and gave command of it to Vaſco de Gama. 


This admiral, having weathered ſeveral ſtorms in his 


cruiſe along the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and attempt- 


ed ſeas before unknown, landed at length in Indoſtan, 


i after a voyage of thirteen months. 


ASIA, 


25 


Aſtrolabe, and was the firſt who was ſenſible of the B * o K 
advantages that might be drawn from the compaſs, 5 
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BOOK As A, of which Indoſtan is one of the richeſt parts, 
. is a vaſt continent, lying, according to the obſervati- 


A geogra- ONS of the Ruſſians, the truth of which has been juſt- 
phical de- ly doubted, between the 43d and the 207th degree of 


tcription o 
Afia. 
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longitude. It extends, between the two poles, from 
the 77th degree of northern to the roth degree of 
ſauthern latitude. That part of this large continent 
which is ſituated in the temperate zone, between the 
35th and the 5oth degree of latitude, appears to be 
higher than the reſt : it is bordered both towards the 
north and ſouth by two vaſt chains of mountains, 

which run almoſt from the weſtern extremity of Aſia | 
Minor and the coaſts of the black ſea, to the ocean 
that waſhes the coaſts of China and Tartary towards 
the caſt. Theſe two chains are united by other in- 
termediate chains, in a direction from ſouth to north; 
they branch out towards the northern, the Indian, 
and caſtern oceans, and appear like ſo many bulwarks 
raiſed between the beds of the large rivers which roll 
through theſe immenſe regions. 

SUCH is the great baſis which nature has raiſed to 
ſupport the fabric of Aſia. In the inland parts of this 
vaſt country, the earth, parched by the heat of the ſun, 
becomes ſo light, that it is carried about by the winds ; 

there is not the leaſt appearance either of ſtone or mar- 
ble ; no petrified ſhells, or other foffils, are to be found; 
the beds of minerals lie upon the ſurface. All theſe 
phænomena, joined to the obſervations made with the 
barometer, are proofs of the great elevation of the 

central part of Aſia, to which the moderns have 
given the namq of the leſs Bucharia. | 

From theſe heights, which form a kind of girdle, 
iurrounding this immenſe and unfruitful region, ſeve- 
ral large ſtreamß arife, that run in different channels. 
The fragments of barren earth, which are perpetually 
carried down by theſe rivers towards the-ſeveral extre- 
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mities of Aſia, form ſo many barriers againſt the ſea, B O o K 
and promiſe a ſtability and duration to this continent, . ; 
ſuperior to that of any other. Perhaps it will be its fate 
to ſee the reſt repeatedly buried under the waters, be- 
fore it ſuffers any encroachment itſelf. 

THs Caſpian ſea alone has preſerved its Ration 
within the limits of this vaſt tract of land, which has 
been emerging from the deep through a ſeries of ages, 
It is undoubtedly the reſervoir of thoſe large rivers that 
fall into it, and poſſibly may alſo have ſome ſmall 
communication, by ſubterraneous paſſages, with the 
ocean and the Mediterranean; if it be true, as it ap- 
pears to be from obſervations made with the barome- 
ter at Aſtracan, that its ſurface is below the level of 
both thoſe ſeas. 

Tux frozen ocean, which extends along the nor- 

thern coaſts of Siberia, renders them inacceſſible, if we 
may believe the accounts given by the Ruſſians. They 
tell us, that it is in vain to expect to find a new paſſage 
by this ſea from Europe to America; and that the ice 
will always prevent the doubling of the Cape of Scha- 
laginſkoi, which ſeparates the old from the new world, 
though this paſſage has once been croſſed. But the Ruſ- 
fians are probably not ſincere enough, or not ſufficient- 
ly informed, to deſerve entire credit; and either tell 


2 21 r dad Ld 


z us more or leſs than the truth. 

- TRE Indian ocean, which bears towards thy fourth of 

* Aſia, is divided from the great ſouth ſea by a chain of 

- mountains, which begins at the iſland of Madagaſcar, 

e and extending under water as far as Sumatra, (as is 
evident from the ſhallows and rocks which are ſcat- 

» tered in thoſe parts) unites again at Van Diemen's 

5 80 Land and New Guinea. M. Buache, a geographer, 

. who has examined the earth as a natural philoſopher, 1 = 4 

* and has laid down a chart of the world according to 

be: 2] this hypotheſis, is of opinion, that the ſea between 


- | this 
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BOOK this long chain of iſlands and the ſouthern coaſts of 
. Aſia, ſhould be divided into three great baſons; the 
limits of which ſeem to have been ene or 
drawn by the hand of nature. » 

THe firſt, which lies towards the weſt, between 
Arabia and Perſia, is bounded towards the ſouth by 
that chain of iflands, which extends from Cape Como- 
rin and the Maldivia Iflands to Madagaſcar. This 
baſon, which runs into the land, is inceſſantly enlarg- 
ing the gulph of Perſia and the red ſea. The ſecond of 
| theſe baſons forms the gulph of Bengal. The third 
includes the great Archipelago, which contains the 
Sunda, the Moluccas, and the Philippine Iſlands. This 
; er Aſia to the ſouthern continent, and ſerves as a 
oundary to the pacific ocean. Between this ſea and 
the great Archipelago, a kind of new baſon is formed 
by a chain of mountains under the water towards the 
eaſt, which extends from the Ladrone to the Japan 
Iſlands. When we have paſſed theſe celebrated iſlands, 
we come to a chain of iflands called Kuriles, which 
touch the ſouthern point of the Peninſula of Kamt- 
ſchatka; and form a fifth baſon into which the river 
Amur-empties itſelf ; but as its entrance is obſtructed 
by the Bamboos, which grow there in great abundance, 
it is imagined that this ſea has very little depth. | 
THEsE geographical details, far from being foreign 
to our purpoſe, are in a manner neceſſary to direct and 
engage our attention to the richeſt and fineſt continent 

upon the globe. We will begin with Indoſtan. 
Natural Trovcn by the general name of the Eaſt Indies 
_ is commonly underſtood that immenſe tract of land 
-which lies beyond the Arabian ſea, and the Perſian em- 
pire; yet by Indoſtan is properly meant a country ly- 
ing between two celebrated rivers, the Indus and the 
Ganges, which fall into the Indian ocean, at the diſ- 
tance of four hundred leagues from each other. A 


ridge 
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ridge of high mountains runs acroſs this long tract from B oc OK 
north to ſouth, and dividing it into two equal parts, ex- 
tends as far as Cape Comorin, where it forms the boun- 


| dary between the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel. 


IT is a remarkable circumſtance, and perhaps the 
only one of the kind, that this ridge ſeems to be a bar- 
rier erected by nature, to ſeparate one ſeaſon from ano- 
ther. The mere breadth of theſe mountains divides 
ſummer from winter, that is to ſay, the ſeaſon of fine 
weather from the rainy ; for it is well known there is 
no winter between the tropics : all that is meant 
winter in India is that time of the year when the 
louds, which the ſun attracts from the ſea, are driven 
violently by the winds againſt the mountains, where 
they break and diſſolve in rain, accompanied with fre- | 
quent ſtorms. From hence torrents are formed, which . 


| ruſh from the hills, ſwell the rivers, and overflow the 


vallies; dark vapours, that obſcure the day, and ſpread 


| a thick and impenetrable gloom over the deluged 


country: but as the chaos which brooded over the 


1 principles of things before the creation, this cloudy 


ſeaſon promotes fertility ; 3 for at this time the plants 
and flowers appear in full ſtrength and beauty, and the 
fruits in general come to maturity. 

Tax ſummer may naturally be expected to preſerve 
its uſual temperature better than the winter, in a cli- 
mate ſo immediately under the influence of the ſun: 
the ſky, without a cloud to intercept its rays ſeems to 
be all on fire; but the ſea-breezes which ſpring up 
in the day-time, and the land breezes that blow dur- 
ing the night, alternately alleviate the heat of the at- 
moſphere ; yet the calms, that now and then inter- 
vene, ſtifle theſe refreſhing gales, and the inhabitants 


are reduced to ſuffer the i inconveniencies of exceſſive 
drought. 
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Tux effect of the two different ſeaſons is ſtill more 
remarkably felt in the two Indian oceans, where they 
are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the dry and rainy 
monſoons. While the ſea that waſhes the coaſts of 


Malabar is agitated by ſtorms, which the returning 


fun introduces with the ſpring, the lighteſt veſſels 
fail ſecurely along the coaſt of Coromandel upon a 
fmooth ſurface, and require neither ſkill nor precau- 
tion in their pilots; but in the autumn, which, in its 
turn, changes the face of the elements, the weſtern 
coaſt enjoys a perfect calm, while the eaſtern Indian 
ocean is toſſed by tempeſts ; each experiencing, as it 
were, the alternatives of peace and war. An inha- 
bitant of the iſland of Ceylon, who contemplates the 
equatorial region at the two equinoxes, beholds the 
feas on the right hand and on the left alternately agi- 
tated with ſtorms, or lulled into tranquillity ; as if the 
Author of Nature, in theſe two inſtants of equili- 
brium, turned at once the ſcales of good and evil, 

which he holds perpetually i in his hands. It is not 
improbable that the doctrine of the Manichees, con- 
cerning the two principles, might take its riſe in In- 


dia, where the two empires of good and evil are di- 


vided only by a partition of mountains; ſince pain and 


pleaſure ſeem to be as much the origin of the different 


forms of worſhip, as they are of the ideas of mankind. 
There is ſo infinite a connection between natural and 
moral principles, that all ſyſtems of importance to 
the happineſs of the human ſpecies have taken their 
colour from the nature of the climate : accordingly 
it is obſervable, that the Indians, whoſe imaginations 
receive the deepeſt impreſſion of nature from the more 
forcible operation of good and evil, and the view they 
conſtantly have of the diſcord of the elements, are 
placed in a ſituation moſt fertile in revolutions, events 
and tranſactions of every kind. | 
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HeNCt it is, that the celebrated countries of India 
have long engaged the attention of the philoſopher 


and the hiſtorian, whoſe conjectures have aſſigned to 


their earlieſt inhabitants an æra of the moſt extraordi- 
nary antiquity. To ſay the truth, whether we conſult 
hiſtorical records, or conſider the poſition of Indoſtan 
upon the globe, taking it for granted, that the ocean 
has a progreflive motion from eaſt to weſt, we muſt al- 
low that this part of the earth was the firſt that was 
inhabited. We may trace the origin of moſt of the ſci- 
ences in the hiſtory of that country. Even before the 
age of Pythagoras, the Greeks travelled to India for 
inſtruction; the trade carried on by them with the old- 
eſt commercial nations, in exchange for their cloth, is 
a proof of their great progreſs in the arts of induſtry. 
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Upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem reaſonable to con- 


clude, that a part of the globe, the beſt adapted to the 
human ſpecies, would be peopled the earlieſt: and that 
the firſt men would fix their abode in a delicious cli- 
mate, pure air, and a ſoil too fertile to require much 
cultivation. If the human race could be ſuppoſed to 
multiply and extend themſelves in thoſe regions, 
where they muſt maintain a perpetual ſtruggle with 
nature: if they could inhabit burning ſands, imprac- 


ticable moraſſes, and regions of perpetual ice; or fre- 
quent deſerts and foreſts, where they muſt defend 


themſelves againſt the violence of the elements, and 
the attacks of wild beaſts: how eaſily might they not 


form themſelves into ſocieties in theſe delightful 


countries, where mankind, exempt from neceſſity, 


Has nothing to purſue but pleaſure ; where enjoying 


without labour or anxiety the choiceſt productions, 
and the moſt glorious proſpect of the great ſcene of 
nature, they might juſtly aſſume the diſtinguiſhing 


title of Lords of the Creation! Theſe beautiful 
ſcenes preſent themſelves on the banks of the Ganges, 


and 


[ 
| 
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1. 


ſhade impenetrable to the rays of the 
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ſome and refreſhing nouriſhment ; the trees form a 
ap While 

the living animals that are diſperſed over the globe, 
cannot ſubſiſt in other parts without devouring each 
other, they ſhare in India, in common with their 
maſter, the ſweets of plenty and ſecurity. Even at this 
day, when the earth may be ſuppoſed to have been 
exhauſted by the productions of ſo many ages, and 


their conſumption in foreign countries, Indoſtan, if 


we except a few ſandy and barren diſtricts, is Wl 
the moſt fruitful country in the world. 
Tx ſyſtem of morals in this country is no leſs ex- 


traordinary than the ſyſtem of nature. When we fix 


our eyes on this vaſt region, where nature hath exerted 
her utmoſt efforts for the happineſs of man, we can- 
not but regret that man hath done all in his power 
to oppoſe her. 
no leſs deſtructive an evil, the greedineſs of traders 
have, in their turns, ravaged and oppreſſed the fineſt 
country on the face of the globe. | 
NoTwITHSTANDING the numbers of ſavage ban- 
ditti, and -other ſtrangers, whom war or. the deſire 
of gain has invited to India, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the antient inhabitants. There is not, however, ſo 
much difference in the caſt of complexion and out- 
ward appearance of theſe people, as in the particulari- 
ties of their character; ; oppreſſed as they have been 
with the yoke of tyranny, or rather of the wildeſt 
anarchy, they have not adopted either the manners, the 


laws, or the religion of their maſters. Their conti- 


nu al experience of all the horrors of war, all the ex- 
Ceſſes and vices of which human nature is capable, 
has not tainted their character. Nothing has ever 
been able to recancile the . humane and timo- 

tous, 


The air is perfumed 
with the moſt delicious fruits, which afford a whale- 


The rage of conqueſt, and what is 
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rous Indian to ſcenes of blood, or L animate him % 00K 
with the courage and ſpirit of rebellion. His vices — Barrons 
ariſe ſolely from a weak mind. ö . 

Tux judicious traveller, who paſſing over the . 
of Egypt, ſees trunks of columns, mutilated ſtatues, 
broken entablatures, and immenſe pyramids that have 
eſcaped the ravages of war and time diſperſed about 
the country, is loſt in admiration at the view of the 
ruins of a nation which no longer exiſts. He cannot 
now find out the ſituation of Thebes, that city ſo 
celebrated in antiquity for its hundred gates; but 
the venerable remains of its temples and of its tombs, 
give him a higher idea of its magnificence than the 
deſcriptions of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. 
| When we attentively examine the accounts given 

by travellers of the manners of the natives of India, 
we ſeem to wander among heaps of ruins, the remains 
of an immenſe fabric. The original form is loſt, but 
enough is preſerved to convince us of the magnifi- 
= cence and regularity of the plans. Amidft a variety 
= of abſurd ſuperſtitions, puerile and extravagant cuſ- 
| toms, ſtrange ceremonies and prejudices, we may di- 
cover the traces of ſublime morality, deep philoſophy, 
and refined policy; but when we attempt to trace the 
religious and civil inſtitutions to their origin, we find | 
that is loſt in the maze of antiquity. By the moſt an= 
tient traditions, the Indians appear to have been the 
firſt-who received the rudiments of ſcience, and the 
poliſh of civilization. But their legiſlative ſyſtem has 
never been diſcovered ;' and the antients themſelves 
ſeem only to have been acqualod. with the remains 
af .. 15 

In India are "NO the traces of a multitude of fu b 
perſtitious obſervances, arts, ſports, errors and truths 
of all kinds, which A deen 1 n almoſt all 
nations. 
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IIS TORY OF SETTLEMENTS, AND TRADE | 


THE Indians themſelves are ignorant of the SPI 
of their religion and policy: they haye to this day 


Preſerved cuſtoms which muſt certainly have owed 


their riſe to a ſyſtem that no longer exiſts : the ſpirit 
of their political. conſtitution is loſt, and every branch 


of it either changed or corruntld. Their religion, 


which was of the allegorical and moral kind, hath 
degenerated into a heap of extravagant and obſcene 


ſuperſtitions, owing to their having realized thoſe 


fictions which were intended ell as fo many ſyme 
bols and emblems. 
Were it poſſible to obtain a fight of 3 ſacred 


books, the only remains there are of the Indian anti- 


quities, we might, in ſome. meaſure, be enabled to 
remove the veil that envelops theſe numerous myſte- 
ries 3 but we have little reaſon to hope that we ſhall 
ever. be intruſted with ſuch a communication. 


TE emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an inclination 


to make himſelf acquainted with the principles of all 


the religous ſes throughout his extenſive. proyinces, 


: Having diſcarded the ſuperſtitious notions with which 

he had been prepoſſeſſed by his education in the Mo- 
| hammedan faith, he reſolved. to judge for himſelf. It 
was eaſy for him to be acquainted with the nature of 


thoſe ſyſtems, that are formed upon the plan of mak - 
ing proſelytes; but he found himſelf diſappointed in 
his deſign, when he came to treat with the Indians, 


who will not admit any perſon Whatever to the partie 
cipation of their myſteries, 


Nuiwuas the gaser not. poeniites of Akbas 


could prevail with the Bramins to diſcloſe the tenets 


of their religion ; he was therefore obliged to have 
recourſe to artifice. The ſtratagem he made uſe of 


Was, to cauſe an infant, of the name of Feizi, to be 


committed to the care of theſe prieſts, as a poor orphan 
of the ſacerdotal line, who alone could be rages into. 
| | dhe 


. ora 


- 
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| the facred rites of their theology. Feizi having re- BOOK 
ceived the proper inſtructious for the part he was to — = 
act, was conveyed privately to Benares, the ſeat of 


knowledge in Indoſtan; he was received into the houſe 
of a learned Bramin, who educated him with the ſame 
care as if he had been his ſon. After the youth had 
ſpent ten years in ſtudy, Akbar was deſirous of recal- 
ling him; but he was ſtruek with the charms of the 
daughter of his preceptor. 

Fx women of the ſacerdotal tribe are looked upon 
as the greateſt beauties in Indoſtan. The old Bramin 
laid no reſtraint on the growing paſſion of the two lo- 
vers; he was fond of Feizi, who had gained his affec- 
tiens by his addreſs and docility, and offered him his 
daughter in marriage. The young man, divided be- 
tween love and gratitude, reſolved to conceal the 
fraud no longer ; and falling at the feet of the Bramin, 
diſcovered the impoſture, and aſked pardon for. his 
offence. _ 

Tas prieft, without reproaching him in che leaſt, 
ſeized a poinard which hung at his girdle, and was 
going to plunge it in his breaſt, if Feizi had not pre- 
vented him by taking hold of his arm. The young man 
uſed every means to pacify him, and declared himſelf 
ready to 45 any thing to expiate his treachery,” The 
Bramin burſting into tears, promiſed to pardon him 
on condition that he ſhould ſwear never to tranſlate 
the Brdas,. or ſacred volumes, or diſcloſe to any, per 
ſon whatever the ſymbol of the Bramin creed, Feizi 
readily promiſed all that the Bramin required: how 
far he kept his word is not known; but the ſacred 


books of the Indians have never been 1 mY 
him, or any one Nas to this day. 
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BOOK made on religious books; all the maxims which fan- 


I. 
bo r craps 


cy, intereſt, paſſion or falſe zeal can ſuggeſt, are to 
be found in theſe volumes. Theſe excluſive pretenſi- 
ons of the interpreters of religion have given them 


that unbounded influence over the people, which 


impoſtors and fanatics will not fail to exert over men 
who have not the courage to conſult their o own rea- 
ſon, or their own feelings. _ 
From the Indus to the Ganges, the Vedam.is uni- 
verſally received as the book that contains the prin- 
ciples of religion ; but the generality differ on ſeveral 
points relative to faith and practice. That ſpirit of de- 
bate and refinement, which for ſo many ages has in- 
fected the philoſophy of our ſchools, has made ſtill 
further progreſs among the Bramins, and cauſed more 
abſurdities in their doctrines than it has introduced i in- 
to ours, by a mixture of Platoniſm which is perhaps 
itſelf derived from the doctrines of the Bramins, 

THROUGHOUT all Indoſtan, the laws of govern- 
ment, cuſtoms and manners make a part of religion; 
being all derived from Brama, a being far ſuperior in 
dignity to the human race, the i interpreter of the divi- 

nity, the author of the ſacred books. and the great 
Were of India? 

THERE is ſome reaſon to W that Brama was 
poſſeſſed of the ſovereign authority; as his religious 
inſtitutions were evidently deſigned to inſpire the peo- 
ple with a profound reverence and great love for their 
country, and are particularly levelled againſt the vices 
incident to the climate. Few religions ſeem to have 
been ſo well N to the countries for 2 they 
were calculated. . 

Ir is from Brama FRY the India EIA 3 re- 
ligious veneration for the three capital rivers of Indoſ- 
tan, the Indus, the Chriſtina, and the Ganges. It was 
N e god animal that! is moſt ſerviceable 


in 
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To him they aſcribe the diviſion of the people into 

tribes or caſtes, diſtinguiſhed from each other by their 
political and religious principles. This inftitution is 

antecedent to all traditions and known records, and 
may be conſidered as the moſt ſtriking proof of the 

great antiquity of the Indians. Nothing appears more 
contrary to the natural progreſs of ſocial connections, 
than this diſtribution of the members of the ſame 
community into diſtinct claſſes. Such an idea could 
only be the reſult of a ſtudied plan of legiſlation, 
which pre- ſuppoſes a great proficiency i in civilization 
and knowledge. Another circumſtance till more ex- 
traordinary is, that this diſtinction ſhould Hue ſo 
many ages, after the leading idea and colt ot 
was forgotten ; and affords us a remarkable ear 


0 a | 9 yu_r  F 


of of the ſtrength of national prej wires, when ſanRtified 
7 by religious ideas. 8 
Tux nation is divided into four claſſes, the Bramins, 
;- he ſoldiery, huſbandmen and mechanics: theſe claſſes. 
at have their ſubdiviſions. There are ſeveral orders of 
. Bramins: thoſe who mix in ſociety are, for the moſt 
as. part, very corrupt in their morals ; they believe that 
5 the water of the Ganges will wath away all their 
of crimes ; and as they are not ſubject to any civil jurif- 
oy 1 live without either reſtraint or virtue, except - 
des ing that character of compaſſion and charity which 
ws is ſo commonly found in the mild climate of India. 
ey Tux others who live abſtracted from the world, are 


either weak-minded men or enthuſi iafts, and abandon 
themſelves to lazineſs, ſuperſtition, and the dreams of 
metaphyſics.” We find in their diſputes the very ſame 
ideas that occur in the writings of our moſt celebrat- . 
ed metaphyſicians ; ſuch as, ſubſtance, accident, pri- | 
ority, — immutability, indiviſbility, the 
; vital 


in the cultivation of land, as well as the cow, whoſe, B 00 * 
milk is ſo wholeſome a nouriſhment in hot countries 
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tin India theſe fine diſcoveries are very antient, though 


it is buta very ſhort time ſince father Lombard, Tho- 
mas Aquinas, Leibnitz, and Mallebranche aſtoniſhed 
all Europe with their dexterity in raiſing theſe viſio- 
nary ſyſtems, As this abſtracted manner of reaſoning 
was derived to us from the Greek philoſophers, whoſe. 
refinements we have far exceeded, it is not improba- 
ble that the Greeks themſelves might have borrowed 
this ridiculous knowledge from the Indians; unleſs 
we rather chuſe to ſuppoſe, that as the principles of, 


_ metaphyſics lie open to the capacities of all nations, 


the indolence of the Bramins may have produced the 
ſame effect in India, as that of our monks has done 
in Europe: notwithſtanding the inhabitants of one 
country had never communicated their doctrines ta 
thoſe of the other, | . 

Suck are the deſcendants of the ancient Brach- 
mans, whom antiquity never ſpeaks of but with admi- 
ration; becauſe the affectation of auſterity and myſte- 
ry, and. the privilege of declaring the will of heaven 
have impoſed upon the vulgar in all ages. The Greeks 
aſcribe to them the doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul, and certain notions concerning the nature of 
the Supreme Being, and future rewards and puniſh+ 
ments. EP a : 

To this ſpecies of knowledge, which is the. more 
flattering to the curioſity of man in proportion as 
it tranſcends his weak: capacity, the Brachmans add- 
ed an infinite number of religious obſervances, which 
were adopted by Pythagoras in his: ſchool ; ſuch: as 
faſting, prayer, filence, and contemplation ;. virtues 
of the imagination, which have a more powerful effect 


upon the vulgar than thoſe of a uſeful and beneyolent 


tendency. The Brachmans were looked upon as the 
friends of the gods, becauſe they affected to ey den 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
10 much regard; and as the protectors of mankind, 


' becauſe they paid them no regard at all. No bounds 


were therefore ſet to the reſpe& and gratitude that 
were ſhewn them ; princes themſelves did not ſcruple 
to conſult theſe recluſes upon any critical conjuncture, 
from a ſuppolition, no doubt, that they were inſpired ; 
ſince it was impoſlible to imagine that they had the 


advantages of experience. We can ſcarcely, however, . 


deny that there might be among them ſome men of 
real virtue, whoſe minds reliſhed the pure and ingenu- 
ous delights of ſtudy and ſcience; and who, by nobly 
raiſing their thoughts to the contemplation of the firſt 
Being, muſt have had more powerful incitements to 
render themſelves worthy of his care, and none to juſ · 
tify them in deceiving, and ann ning over t — 
fellow- ereatures. R 

Tux military claſs conſiſts of the Rajas on the conſt 
of Coromandel, and the Nairs on the coaſt of Mala- 


bar. There are likewiſe whole nations, the Canarins 


and the Marattas for inſtance, who aſſume the pro- 
feſſion, either becauſe they are deſcendants of ſome 
tribes originally devoted to arms, or becauſe times 


and circumſtances have introduced a change in their 


primitive inſtitutions, - 

T xx third claſs conſiſts entirely of huſbandmen; a 
there are few countries where this ſet of men have a 
better title to the gratitude of their fellow- ſubjects; 
they are laborious and induſtrious, perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the art of diſtributing. their rivulets, and of 
making the burning ſoil they inhabit as fertile as pos 
ſible. They are in India what they would be 
where elſe, if not corrupted or oppreſſed by ende 
ment, the moſt honeſt and virtuous of men. This claſs, 
which was formerly much reſpected, was free from ty- 


ranny, and the ravages of war; never were the huſ- 
bandmen obliged to bear arms; their lands and their 


labours 


* & } 
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| labours were held equally ſacred ; they ploughed their 


fields within view of contending armies, who ſuffered 
them to purſue their peaceful toil without moleſtation ; 


their corn was never ſet on fire, nor their trees cut 


down ; religion too, that all-powerful principle, lent 
her aſſiſtance to reaſon, which, though it inculcates 
indeed the propriety of protecting uſeful occupations, 
has not of itſelf ſufficient influence to enforce the ex- 
ecution of its own laws. 

THE tribe of mechanics was branched out into as 
many ſubdiviſions as there are trades; no one was al- 
lowed to relinquiſh the profeſſion of his parents; for 
which reaſon induſtry and vaſſalage have ever gone 
hand in hand, and carried the arts to as hi gh perfec- 
tion as they can poſſibly attain without the affiſtance 
of taſte and imagination, which ſeldom unfold them- 
ſelves but under the on influences of emulation and 
liberty. 


BEsI DES theſe Whos; there is a fifth, which is the 


_ outcaſt of all the reſt; the members of it are employed 


in the meaneſt offices of ſociety; they bury the dead, 


carry away dirt, and live upon the fleſh of animals 
that die natural deaths; they are held in ſuch abhor- 


rence, that if any of their ſociety dares to touch any 


perſon belonging to the other claſſes, he has a right to 
kill him on the ſpot; they are called Parias. 


In Malabar there is another race of men, called Pow 
lichees, who ſuffer ſtil] greater injuries and hardſhips ; 
they inhabit the foreſts, where they are not permitted 
to build huts, but are obliged to make a kind of neſt 
upon the trees: when they are preſſed with hunger, 
they howl like wild beaſts to excite the compaſſion of 
the paſſengers. The moſt charitable among the Indians 
depoſit ſome rice or other food at the foot of a tree, and 
retire with all poſlible haſte, to give the famiſhed wretch 
an e ee of OE it enn meeting with his 


benefactor, 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. | 
benefactor, who would think himſelf ' polluted by 


coming near him. 

Tax Europeans, by liying with theſe unhappy peo- 
ple upon terms of common humanity, at length made 
themſelves almoſt equally the objects of deteſtation 
among the Indians. This deteſtation prevails even to 
this day in the inland parts of the country, where the 
want of intercourſe keeps alive thoſe rooted prejudices, 
which wear off gradually near the ſea-coaſts, where 
the intereſts and mutual wants of commerce unite 
men with each other, and conſequently ie 
juſter notions of human nature. 

ALL theſe claſſes are for ever ſeparated Frogs each 
other by unſurmountable barriers ; they are not allow- 
ed to intermarry, live, or eat together. Whoever tranſ- 
greſſes this rule, is baniſhed as a diſgrace to his tribe. 

Bur it is quite otherwiſe when they go in pilgri- 
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mage to the temple of Jagrenat, or the Supreme Be- 


ing. At theſe ſeaſons the Bramins, the Raja or Nair, 


the huſbandman and mechanic carry their offerings, 


and eat and drink promiſcuouſly ; they are there ad- 


moniſhed that the diſtin&ions of birth are of human 


inſtitution, and that all'men are brethren and children 
of the ſame God. 


Tas religious ſyſtem which has given a lenddide to 


the ſubordination of rank among the Indians, has not 


had ſufficient influence to prevent them entirely from 


aſpiring to thoſe marks of diſtinction which are 
appropriated to the ſuperior claſſes. Ambition, ſo 
natural to mankind, has ſometimes exerted- itſelf, 


* 
and ſingular expedients have been tried by men jea- 


lous of ſuperiority to ſhare with the Bramins the 
veneration of the multitude; this has given riſe 


to a race of monks known in India by the name of 
x akirs, 
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Men of all the tribes or caſtes are permitted to fol 
low this claſs of life; nothing more is required than 
to emulate the Bramilns in abſtracted contemplation 
and indolence; but at the ſame time they are obliged 
to ſurpaſs them in exceſſive auſterities, which ſtrike the 
mildeſt people in the world with religious horror. The 
appearance of theſe fanaties exceeds imagination; ſome 
of them wallow in the dirt, others accuſtom themſelves 
to painful poſtures, extending their arms over their 
head till they are unable to recover their natural po- 
ſition; and a third ſort continue ſtanding ſeven or 
eight days together, - which occaſions prodigious- 
ſwellings in their legs; they all of them enter in- 
to an engagement never to waſh their bodies, or comb 
their hair; and to oppoſe and diſgrace nature with a 


view of recommending themſelves to its author. The 


reſpect paid them by the people is their only recom- 
penſe for theſe ſacrifices, which infinitely exceed all 
the mortifications praiſed by the European monks ; 
if thoſe may be called mortifications, which are no- 
thing more than ſingular ceremonies practiſed at an 


early age, when to get rid of ſcruples concerning the 


gratification of natural and forbidden paſſions, the 
youthful imagination ardently embraces any ſyſtem of 


life, however extravagant, provided i it has received the 


public ſanction, and is calculated to adminiſter to 


their pleaſures. 

THOUGH in the ſacred books of the Indians we do 
not meet with thoſe inſtances of the marvellous, which | 
ſometimes ftrike ſo forcibly in the Greek theology, 
their mythology i is as irregular as that of almoſt any 
other people, We do not find, in particular, any con- 
nection between their religious principles and the ſeve- 
ral claſſes that form the baſis of their government. The 
ſhaſtah is looked upon by ſome as a commentary on the 
vedam, and by others as an original work, an extract of 


which 
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which has been lately publiſhed in England, and has BO 0 * 
thrown ſome light upon this ſubject. This book 
teaches, that the Eternal Being abſorbed in the con» 
templation of his own eſſence, formed the reſolution 
of creating beings, who might partake of his glory. 
He ſpoke, and angels roſe into exiſtence; they ſang in 
concert the praiſes of their Creator, and harmony 
reigned in the celeſtial regions, when two of theſe 
ſpirits having revolted, drew a legion- after them. 
The Supreme Being drove them into a place of tor- 
ment, from whence they were releaſed at the inter- 

| ceflion of the faithful angels, upon conditions, which 

at once inſpired them with joy and terror. The re- 
bels were ſentenced, under different forms, to un- 
dergo puniſhments in the loweſt of the fifteen planets, 
in proportion to the enormity of their firſt offence; 
accordingly each angel underwent eighty-ſeven tranſ- 
migrations upon earth, before he animated the body 
of a cow, which holds the higheſt rank among the / 
animal tribes, Theſe different tranſmigrations are 
conſidered as ſo many ſtages of expiation, preparatory 
to a ſtate of probation, which commences as ſoon as 
the angel tranſmigrates from the body of the cow into 
a human body: in this ſituation the Creator enlarges 
his intellectual faculties, and conſtitutes him a free 
agent; and his good or bad conduct haſtens or retards 
the time of his pardon. The good are at their death, 
re- united to the Supreme Being, and the wicked be- 
gin anew the zra of their expiation. 

Hence it appears, from this tradition of the ſhaſtah, 
that the metempſychoſis is an actual puniſhment, ind ; 
that the ſouls which animate” the generality of the 
brute creation, are nothing more than wicked ſpirits. 

This explanation is certainly not univerſally adopted 
in India. It was probably invented by ſome devotee of 
0 S and rigid caſt, as the doctrine of the 


tranſmi- 
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tranſmigration of ſouls ſeems originally to have been 
founded rather on hope than fear. | 5 
In fact, it is natural to ſuppoſe that it was s iy 
adopted at firſt as an idea that flattered and ſoothed 
mankind, and would eafily be embraced in a coun- 
try where men, living under the influence of a delici- 
ous climate and a mild government, began to be ſen- 
ſible of the ſhortneſs of life. A ſyſtem, therefore, 
which extended it beyond its natural limits could not 
fail to be well received. It is a conſolation to an old 
man, who ſees himſelf deſerted by all that is dear to 
him, to imagine that his enjoyments will ſtill remain, 
and that his diſſolution only opens a paſſage to another 
ſcene of exiſtence. At the ſame time, it is equally a 
matter of conſolation to the friends who attend him in 
his laſt moments, to think, e ee the world he 
iſing once more into 
life. Hence was the riſe and progreſs of the doctrine of 
tranſmigration. Reaſon, diflatisfied with this illuſion, 
may urge in vain, that without recolle&ion there can 
be no continuance or identity of being ; and that if a 
man does not remember that he has exiſted, he is in 
the ſame ſituation as if he had never exiſted before. 
Sentiment adopted what reaſon diſallowed. 
Tx ſhaſtah, no doubt, has given a greater air of 
ſeverity to the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, with 
a view of making it more inſtrumental in ſupporting 


the ſyſtem of morality neceſſary to be eſtabliſned. In 


fact, upon this idea of tranſmigration conſidered in the 
light of a puniſhment, the ſhaſtah explains the duties 
which the angels were required to perform. The prin- 
Cipal ones were charity, abſtinence from animal food, 
and a ſcrupulous adherence to the profeſſion of their 
anceſtors. This laſt- mentioned prejudice, in which 
all theſe people agree, notwithſtanding they differ in 
their opinions concerning its origin, is without ex- 
ample, 
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tainly ſome hiſtorical relation to each other, which is 
now unknown to us. 'But though the Egyptian laws 
eſtabliſhed a diſtinction of ranks, none were held in 
contempt ; while on the contrary, the laws of Brama, 
by the introduction, perhaps, of ſome abuſes, ſeem 


to have condemned one part of the nation to _ an 
infamy. 


_ - THERE is reaſon to believe that the Indians were 


almoſt as civilized when Brama inſtituted his laws, as 
they are at preſent. Whenever a community. begins 
to aſſume a certain form, it naturally divides into ſe- 
veral claſſes, according to the variety and extent of 
thoſe arts that are neceſlary to ſupply its demands. 
IT was doubtleſs the intention-of Brama, by con- 
firming theſe different profeſſions by ſanctions of reli- 
gion, and confining the exerciſe. of them perpetually 
to the ſame families, to give them a laſting eſtabliſh- 


ment on political principles; but he did not forefee | 


that by theſe means he ſhould obſtru& the progreſs of 
diſcoveries, which, in the end, might give riſe to new 
occupations. Accordingly, if we may judge by the 
ſcrupulous attention paid by the Indians at this day 
to the laws of Brama, we may affirm that induſt 


has made no advances among this people, ſince the 


time of this legiſlator ; and that they were almoſt as 
civilized as they are at preſent, when they firſt receiv- 


ed his laws. This remark is ſufficient to give us an 


idea of the l of theſe people, who have made 


no improvements in knowledge fince an æra which 


ſeems to be the moſt ancient in hiſtor. 
BRAMA preſcribed different kinds of food. for theſs 


reſpective tribes. The military, and ſome other ranks, | 


were permitted to eat veniſon and mutton. Fiſh was 
allowed to ſome huſbandmen and mechanics. Others 
lived upon milk . vegetables. None of the Bra- 


mins | 


45 
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whoſe inſtitutions and thoſe of the Indians have cer- - 
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mins ate any thing that had life. Upon the whole, 
theſe people are extremely ſober ; but their abſtinence 
varies in proportion to the greater or leſs labour re- 
quired z their profeſſions. | 

Tul marry in their jinfancy, and their wives 


maintain a character of fidelity unknown in other 


countries. Some of the. ſuperior ranks are allowed 


the privilege of having ſeveral wives. It is well 


known that the wives of the Bramins burn themſelves 


en the death of their huſbands, and they ſeem to be 


the only perſons who are obliged to it by the laws. 
Others, however, have been diſpoſed to follow their 


example, led by that point of honour to which ſo ma- 


ny victims are ſacrificed in all countries. This cruel 
injunction is confined to widows who have no iſſue. 
Thoſe who have children are expected to take care of 
their education and ſettlement in the world. Were it 


not for this precaution, the ſtate, which ought to be 


the guardian of theſe orphans, would be laden with 
2 very oppreſſive burthen. 


SINCE the Moguls became maſters of kaddftan, 
theſe horrible ſpectacles have been much leſs frequent, 


as it coſts a ſum too conſiderable for any but the rich 
to obtain a licence for that purpoſe. But this obſta- 
cle has ſometimes made their inclinations the ſtrong- 
er. Some women have been known to devote them- 
{elves for ſeveral years to the loweſt and moſt labori- 
ous employments, in order to raiſe money to defray 
the expences of this extravagant ſuicide. Others have 
been more eagerly ambitious of ſacrificing themſelves, 
in proportion as ſcenes of this kind became leſs common. 

A FEW years ago a young, beautiful, and rich wi- 


dow of Surat aſpired to this high honour. The gover- 


nor refuſed to grant her permiſſion to conſign herſelf; 
with all her valuable accompliſhments, to the flames. 


be lady, full of indignation, took a handful of burn- 


ing coals, and ſeemingly regardleſs of the pain, ſaid 
rb > in 
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in a firm tone to the governor : - Conſider not alone the 0.0% 
tenderneſs of my age 3 fee with what inſenſibility I hold this 


fire in my hands; ar 1 
ſball 3 myſelf into the flames. | 

ALL the women, however, are not ani with 
this enthuſiaſtic intrepidity. Many of them, who were 
ambitious of devoting themſelves to the manes of their 
huſbands, have been ſeized with an involuntary tre- 


mor when their approaching fate appeared in all its 
horrors. To encourage them to this great action, ſo 


contrary to reaſon and nature, a mixture is given them, 
which, by ſtupifying the ſenſes, removes the apprehen- 

ſions which the preparation for death muſt unavoida- 
bly occaſion. - The moment the intoxication takes 
place, theſe unfortunate widows are directly thrown 
upon the fatal pile; and to this ſtratagem, invented by 
the advocates for fanaticiſm, are to be attributed thoſe 
ſeeming ſigns of joy and ſatisfaction, which appear in 
their countenances at the ſight of thoſe OY 
flames that are ready to reduce them to aſnles. | 

Tus inſtitution is not attributed to Brama, but ra- 


ther ſeems to be the invention of ſome Bramin, who 


carried his jealouſy beyond the grave. It is a piece of 


refinement, dictated by a barbarous and over- ſtrained 


affection, and ſuitable to the character of thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitious mortals, who. think there is an eſſential merit 
in rigid morality, and what they call a ſuperior purity. 

THESE people are of a mild, humane diſpoſition, 


and are almoſt: ſtrafigers.to. the paſſions that prevail 


among us. What motive of ambition can there be 
among men who are deſtined to continue always in 


the ſame ſtate? They -lofe peaceable labour and an 


indolent life, and often quote this paſſage of one of 
their favourite AuthorsS ig better to fit till than to 
8 S Die —— n # 
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THEIR temperance, and the exceffive heats of the 


climate, reſtrain the violence of their paſſions, and 


weaken their propenſity to amorous pleaſures. Ava- 
rice, which reigns chiefly in people of weak bodies, 
and little minds, is almoſt their only paſſion. 

WE may judge of their ingenuity in arts by the ſpe- 
cimens that are brought from India. They are not to 
be made without much difficulty, but they are deſti- 


tute of taſte and elegance. The ſciences are ſtill more 


neglected, nor have they the leaſt notion of mechanics; 
before they were acquainted with the Mohammedans, 
no bridges had ever been erected. The Pagodas are in 
general nothing more than miſerable ſtructures of a 
ſquare form, admitting no light but at the entrance, 
which always fronts the eaſt; this defe& is ſupplied 
by tapers, which are kept burning by the pious and 
devout. It is aſſerted, however, that their great Pago- 


das are regularly built, and that the ornaments both 


within and without are of conſiderable value. Ihe 
idol is placed in the centre of the building, ſo that the 
Parias who are not admitted into the temple, may have 
a ſight of it through the gates. In theſe Pagodas there 
are ciſterns of water for the purification of the Indians. 


Theſe ſuperſtitious ceremonies are chiefly obſerved by: - 


the people. It is ſaid that there ſtill ſome of the Bra- 
mins who know how to calculate eclipſes; but it is: 
not very eaſy to diſcover whether this is done by means 


- 
- 


of ſome of their tables derived from their anceftors, or 


whether they are really acquainted with the theory 


previouſly neceſſary towards the ſolution of ſuch. 
problems, 9247 5 ; 

Tus military claſs Homes choſen to fix their WP 
in the northern provinces, and the peninſula i is chiefly 
inhabited by the inferior tribes. Hence it has hap- 


pened, that all the powers who have attacked India by 


* have met with ſo little reſiſtance. It may not be 
k | amiſs 
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amiſs to remind thoſe. philoſophers who maintain that 
man is an animal deſtined to ſubſiſt upon the fruits 


of the earth, that the military people who indulge in 
animal food, are more robuſt, courageous and ſpright- 
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ly, and live longer than thoſe of the other claſſes who 


feed upon vegetables; at the ſame time it muſt be 
owned, that the difference between the inhabitants of 
the north and ſouth, is of too uniform a eaſt to be at- 


tributed entirely to the particular kind of nouriſſi- | 


ment; the cold of the north, the elaſticity of the air, 
| leſs fertility. and more ** and exerciſe, with a 


more varied kind of life; all theſe circumſtances wWhet 


the appetite, brace the nerves, raiſe a ſpirit of reſolu- 
tion and activity, and give a firmer tone to the or- 
gans: on the other hand, the heats of the ſouth, tos 


gether with great quantities of fruit, an active life, 4 
| ben perſpiration, a more free and more laviſh uſe ' 


of the means conducive to population, more indul⸗ 
gence in effeminate pleaſures, and a ſedantry and uni- 
form courſe of life, while they increaſe the number 
of births, occaſion a ſpeedier diſſolution. Upon the 
whole it ſhould ſeem, that though man was not by na- 

ture deſigned to conſume the fleſn of animals, he is 
N e with a power of accommodating himſelf to 
the various modes of life that prevail in every different 
climate, and either bunts and lives upon fleſh or vege- 
tables; or turns ſhepherd or huſbandman according to 
the fertile or barrenneſs of the ſoil. 


Tur religion of Brama was anciently, and ſtill con- 


2 
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tinues to be divided into eighty-· ehre ſeas, which 


agree in Tome fundamental points, and have no, diſ- 


putes about the reſt they live in amity with men of 


all perſualions, as their own does not oblige them to 
make proſelytes. The Indians ſeldom admit firangers 
to their worſhip, and always with the greateſt reluc- 
tance. This * in ſome mel the ſpirit of the 
. Vor. r E | * 
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ancient ſuperſtition, as it appears among the Egyptis 
ans, the Jews, the Greeks, and the Roritins : and 


e it has occaſioned fewer ravages than the Zea? 
of making converts, it prevents the intercourſes of ſo- 
ciety, and raiſes an additional barrier between one 
people and another. 

Wren we conſider how bourteouſly Astare Has 


provided for the happineſs of theſe fertile countries, 


where every want is eaſily ſupplied; and that the com⸗ 
paſſionate temper and morals of the Indians render 
them equally averſe from perfecution and the ſpirit 
of conqueſt, we cannot help lamenting that a barba- 
rous inequality ſhould have diſtinguiſhed: one part of 
the nation by power and privileges, while the reſt of 
the inhabitants are Joaded with miſery and contempt. 
What can be the 'ciuſe of this ſtrange illuſſon? It 
muſt doubtleſs be traced to that ptinciple which 


been the "conſtant ſotirce of Af tlie calamities that 


have befallen the inhabieatits of Unis globe, © 
We need only fuppoſe that a powerfl people, with 


few lights to Arect them, ad in briginaketror, "Which 


ignorance brings into fäion: 28 fobn às this error 
becomes general, it is made the Viſits of an entire 
tem of politics and morality ; and men begin to! 4d 
that their innocent propenffties run cout fte to thei 
duty: In order to conform to this net plan of Me 
tity, they muſt perpeti fly be offering violence to thi 
order of nature. This contfnuaf trug Th will infro- 
duce a moſt amazing contrartity into their mannefs; 
and the nation will be ebmpoſed of A fett of wretch- 
es, who will paſs their lives in mütualty tormentinf 
each other, and accuſing nature. Such ie is ; the. bie 
Wf=an" the people upon earth, prinz in ; perhaps, 2 
few Focieties: of ſavages.” Abfurd rejudices have per- 
verted human reaſon, and even Tifled chat Inſtiet 


Whith "teaches antmäts to te fiſt oppreffion' and t N 
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„ Multitudes of the mimi race implicitly ſobmit B 22 K 4 
e. be a fort of vaſlals to a ſmall number of men who 2 
oppreſs them. 

SUCH is the fatal n of that original error, 
which impoſture has either produced or kept up in 
the mind of man. May true knowledge revive thoſe- 
rights of reaſonable beings, which to be recovered, 
want only to be known! Ye ſages of the earth, phi- 
loſophers of every nation, it is yours alone to make 
laws by pointing them out to your countrymen. 
Take the glorious reſolution to inſtruct your fellow 
creatures, and be aſſured that it is much eaſier to pro- 
pagate truth than error. Mankind, animated by the 
deſire of happineſs, to which you will point the way, 
will liften to you with attention. Make thoſe milli- 
ons of hireling Nlaves bluſh, who are always ready, at 
the command of their maſters, to deſtroy their fellow /- 
citizens, Rouſe all the powers of human nature to op- 
poſe this ſubverſion of ſocial laws. Teach mankind 
that liber is the inftitution of God; authority that 
| of man. Expoſe thoſe myſterious arts | which hold the 
world in Chains and darkneſs: let the people be ſen- 
ſible how far their credylity has been impoſed. upon; 
let them re- aſſume with one accord the uſe of their 
faculties, and vindicate the honour of the human race, 

BEST Es the natives, the Portugueſe found. Moham- 
medans in India, ſome of whom came from the bor= | 
ders of Africa. The greateſt part of them were de- 
ſcendants of the Arabs, bw either ſettled here * 


— 0 a RC 


eaſt; On this immense continent 0 0 became the fac- 
tors of Arabia and Egypt. and were treated with diſ= 
tinguiſhed reſpect by all the ſovereigns who wiſhed 
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| ”" BOOK to keep up an intercourſe with theſe countries. Here 
{ 1. they multiplied to a great degree; for as their religi- 

on allowed poligamy, they married in every place 
where they made any ſtay. | 

THEIR ſugceſs was ftill more rapid and laſting in 
the iſlands that lie ſcattered in this ocean. The want 
of commerce procured them the beſt reception both 
from princes and their ſubjects. They ſoon roſe to 
the higheſt dignities in theſe petty ſtates, and became 
the arbiters of government. They took advantage of 
the ſuperiority of their knowledge, and the ſupport they 
received from their country, to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
dominion. The deſpots and their vaſſals, in order 
to ingratiate themſelves with them, abandoned a reli- 
on to which they had no great attachment, for new 
opinions which might procure them ſome advanta- 
ges. This facrifice colt them the leſs, as the preachers 
of the Koran made no ſcruple of mixing ancient ſu- 

perſtitions among thoſe they wiſhed to eſtabliſh. 

Per Mohammedan Arabs, who were apoſtles 
and merchants at the ſame time, had already propa- 
gated their religion by purchaſing a great number of 
ſlaves, to whom, after they had been circumciſed and 
inſtructed in their doctrine, they gave their freedom; 
: but as a certain pride prevented them from mixing 
their blood with that of theſe freedmen, the latter 
have in time become a diſtinct people, inhabiting the 
coaſt of the Indian peninſula from Goa to Madraſs; 
they are at preſent known in Malabar by the name of 
Pooliahs, and by that of Coolies in Coromandel; 
they underſtand neither the Perſian, the Arabian, nor 
the Mooriſh language, and confine themſelves to that 
of the countries in which they live ; the generality 
are. addicted to commerce, and profeſs a 3 of 
Mohammediſm extremely corru pted 7.4 the Indian ſu- 


perſtitions. 
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InDosTAN, which has ſince been almoſt entirely 


reduced by war under a foreign yoke, was, at the time 
of the arrival of the Portugueſe, divided between the _ 


kings of Cambaya, Delhi, Biſnagar, Narzingua and 
Calicut, each of which reckoned ſeveral ſovereigns, 
more or leſs powerful, among their tributaries. The laſt 
of theſe monarchs who is better known by the name of 
Zamorin, which anſwers to that of emperor, than by 
the name of his capital city, poſſeſſed the moſt maritime 
ſtates, and his empire extended over all Malabar. 

T HERE is an ancient tradition, that when the Arabs 


began to eſtabliſh themſelves in India in the eighth cen- 
_ tury, the king of Malabar took ſo great a fancy to their 
religion, that he not only embraced it, but determined 


to end his days at Mecca. Calicut, where he embark- 
ed, became a place ſo dear and reſpectable to the 
Moors, that they were inſenſibly led to make it the 
conſtant rendezyous of their ſhips, Thus by the ſole 


effect of this ſuperſtition, this harbour, incommodi- 


ous and dangerous as it was, became the richeſt ſtaple 
of theſe countries, Precious ſtones, pearls, amber, 
ivory, china-ware, gold and ſilyer, ſilks and cottons, 
indigo, ſugar, all kinds of ſpices, valuable woods, 


perfumes, beautiful varniſh, and whateyer conduces 


to the elegance of life, were carried thither from all 
parts of the eaſt. Some of theſe rich commodities 
came by ſea; but as navigation. was neither ſo fafe nor 
purſued with ſo much ſpirit as it is now, a great deal 
was brought by land by buffaloes and elephants, 
GAMA, having informed himſelf of theſe particu- 
lars, when he touched at Melinda, hired an able pilot 
to conduct him to that port in which trade was the 
moſt flouriſhing. Here he fortunately met with a Moor 
of Tunis, who underſtood the Portugueſe language, 
and N ſeen with * * great atchiev- 
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ments of this nation on the coafts of Barbary, con- 
ceived a fondneſs for it which overcame his prejudi- 


ces. This predilection engaged the Moor to uſe all 
his intereſt in favour of theſe ſtrangers, who put 


themſelves entirely under his direction. He procured 
Gama an audience of the Zamorin, who propoſed an 
alliance, and a treaty of commerce with the king his 
maſter, This was upon the point of being concluded, 
when the Muſſulmen found means to throw a ſuſpi- 
cion upon a rival power, whoſe courage, activity and 
knowledge they dreaded, The reports they made to 
him of its ambition and reſtleſſneſs, made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the mind of the prince, that he reſolved to 
deſtroy thoſe adventurers to whom he had juſt before 
iven ſo favourgÞle a reception. 

Gau being informed of this change by his faith- 
ful guide, ſent his brother on board the fleet, telling 
him, F you ſhould hear that I am throꝛun into priſon, or 
put to death, I forbid you, as your commander, either to 
come to my aſſiſtance, or revenge my death ; fat foil i imme 
diately, and inform the k1 ng of the en F our voy- 
Ne. N : 

Tur were happily not reduced to theſe extremi- 
ties. The Zamorin, who wanted neither power nor 
inclination, wanted courage to put his deſign in execu- 
tion ; and the admiral had leaye to return to his fleet, 
After making ſome well timed. repriſals, which pro- 
cured a reſtitution of the b Irchandiſe he had left as a 
pledge in Calicut, he Med for Europe. | 
Ix is impoſlible to deſcribe the joy that prevailed at 
Liſbon on his return. The inhabitants beheld them- 
ſelves on the point of eſtabliſhing the richeſt com- 
merce in the world, and bcing not only avaricious, 
but ſuperſtitious at the ſame t:me, flattered themſelves 
with the hopes of propagating their religion either by 
perſuaſion, or by = force of arms. The popes, who 
omitted 


) 
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emitted no opportunity. of confirming the opinion of BOOK 


their ſupreme authority upon earth, gave the Portu- 
gueſe all the coaſts they ſhould diſcover in the eaſt, and 
inſpired this little ſtate with all the folly of conqueſt, 
 NuMwzERs were eager to embark on board the new 
fleet that was fitted out for an expedition to India, 
Thirteen veſſels that failed from the Tagus, under the 
command of Alvares Cabral, arrived at Calicut, and 
reſtored ſome of the Zamorin's ken og whom Gama 
had carried away with him. Theſe Indians ſpoke 
highly of the treatment they ha received; but it was 
a long time before the Zamorin was ebnet to the 
Portugueſe; the Mooriſh party prevailed, and the 
people of Calicut, ſeduced by their intrigues, maffa- 
cred fifty of the adyenturers. Cabral, in revenge, 
burnt all the Arabian veſſels in the harbour, canno- 
naded the town, and then ſailed firſt to Cochin and 
afterwards to Cananor. 

THe kings of both theſe towns gave him ſpices, 
offered him gold and ſilver, and propoſed an alliance 
with him againſt the Zamorin, to whom they were 


eee, The kings of Onor, Culan, and ſeveral 


other princes, made the fame overtures; flatteri 

themſelves that they ſhould all be relieved from the 
tribute they paid to the Zaniofin, extend the frontiers 
of their ſtates, and ſee their harbours crouded with 
the ſpoils of Aſia, This general infatuation procured 
to the Portugueſe ſo great an aſeendant over the whole 


country: of Malabar, that wherever they appeared they | 


gave the law. No ſovereign was ſuffered to enter into 
an alliance with them, unleſs he would acknowledge 
himſelf dependent on the court of Liſbon, give leave 
that a citadel ſhould be built in his capital, and fell 
his merchandiſe at the price fixed by the buyer. The 
foreign merchant was obliged to wait till the Portu- 
gueſe had completed their ladingy* and no perſon, was 
ſuffered to navigate theſe ſeas without producing paſſ- 


ports 


I. 
—— 
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ports from them. The wars in which they were un⸗ 
avoidably engaged, gave little interruption to their 
trade; with a ſmall number of men they defeated nu- 
merous armies ; their enemies met with them every 
where, and always fled before them; and, in a ſhort 
time, the ſhips of the Moors, of the Zamorin and his 
dependents, no longer dared to make their appearance. 
THe Portugueſe, thus become the conquerors of the 


eaſt, were perpetually ſending rich cargoes to their own 


country, which reſounded with the fame of their ex- 
ploits. The port of Liſbon gradually became the re- 
ſort of all the traders in Europe, and the grand mart of 
Indian commodities ; for the Portugueſe, who brought 
them immediately foal India, ſold them at a lower 
rate than the merchants of other nations. 

To ſecure and extend theſe advantages, it became 
neceſſary to call in the aid of reflection to corre& and 
ſtrengthen what had hitherto been the offspring of 
chance, a ſingular intrepidity, and a happy concurrence 
of circumſtances. It was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a ſyſ- 
tem of power and commerce, which, at. the ſame 
time, that it was extenſive enough to take in all ob- 
jects, ſhould be ſo well connected, that all the parts of 


the grand ſtructure they meant to raiſe, ſhould mutu- 


ally ſtrengthen each other. Notwithſtanding the infor- 
mation the court of Liſbon had received from the ac- 


counts tranſmitted from India, and the teſtimony of 


thoſe who had hitherto been intruſted with the manage- 


ment of her intereſts in that quarter; it wiſely repoſed 


all its confidence in Alphonſo Albuquerque, the moſt 
diſcerning of all the Portugueſe who had been in Afia, 
Tux new viceroy acquitted himſelf beyond expec- 
tation : he found it neceſſary that Portugal ſhould haye 
an eſtabliſnment which might eaſily be defended, where 
there was a good harbour and a wholeſome air, and 
where the Portugueſe might refreſh themſelves after the 
fatigyss . of their paſſage from Europe: With this 
view 
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view he caſt his eyes upon Goa, which he foreſaw 300K 
would be an important acquiſition to Liſbon. I. 


which riſes in the form of an amphitheatre, 
is ſituated near the middle of the coaſt of Malabar, up- 
on an ifland ſeparated from the confinent by the two 
branches of a river which falls into the ſea at ſome 
diſtance from the city, forming under its walls one 
of the fineſt harbours in the world. This iſland is 
reckoned to be ten leagues in circumference. Within 
this little ſpot are to be ſeen hills, vallies, woods, ca- 
nals, ſprings of excellent water, a city magnificently 
built, market-towns and large villages, Before the en- 
trance into the port, we obſerve the two peninſulas 
Salſet and Barda, which equally ſerve the purpoſes of 
defence and ſhelter. They are guarded by forts lined 
with artillery, where all ſhips are obliged to ſtop be- 


fore they come to an anchor in the harbour, 


Goa, though not ſo conſiderable at that time as it 
has been ſince, was looked upon as the moſt advan- 
tageous poſt in India. It belonged to the king of the 
Decan ; but Idalcan, who was intruſted with the go- 
vernment of it, had aſſumed an independeney, and 
endeavoured to extend his power in Malabar. While 
this uſurper was purſuing his ſchemes on the conti- 
nent, Albuquerque appeared before the gates of G 
took the city by ſtorm, and acquired this valuable ad- 


vantage with very little loſs. 


apprized of the loſs the king had ſuſ- 
ot heſitate a moment what meaſures he 
In conjunction even with the Indians 


ſhould take. 


his enemies, who were almoſt as much intereſted in 
this matter as himſelf, he marched towards the capi- 
tal, with a degree of expedition never known before 
in that country. The Portugueſe having no firm 
footing, and finding themſelves unable to preſerve 
their conqueſt, retreated to their ſhips which kept 


their 
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BOOK their Ration in the harbour, and ſent to Cochin for 


I, 
— 


a reinforcement. While they were waiting for it, 
thei? proviſions failed. Idalcan offered them a ſupply, 
giving them to underſtand, That he choſe to conquer by 
arms, and not by famine. It was cuſtomary at that time, 
in the Indian wars, for the armies to ſuffer proviſions 
to be carried to their enemies. Albuquerque rejected 
the offer made him, with this reply, That he would re- 
ceive no preſents from Idalcan till they were friends. The 
ſuccour he hourly expected neyer arrived. | 
Tuls diſappointment determined him to retreat, 
and to poſtpone the execution of his darling project : 
to 2 more favourable opportunity, which preſented 
itſelf a few months after. Idalcan being obliged to 
take the field again to preſerve his dominions from 
abſolute deſtruction, Albuquerque made a ſudden at- 
tack upon Goa, which he carried by ſtorm, and for- 
tified himſelf in the place. As the harbour of Calicut 


| was good for nothing, and ceaſed to be frequented by 


The man- 
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the Arabian veſſels, all its trade and riches were tranſ- 
ferred to this city, which became the metropolis of all 
the Portugueſe ſettlements in India. | 

Tux natives of the country were too weak, too 
diſpirited, and too muh at variance, to put a ſtop to 
the ſucceſs of this entexprizing nation. Nothing re- 
mained to be done but to guard againſt the Egyptians, 
nor was the leaſt precaution either omitted or — 


ed. 


Edvyr, which is conſidered as coe ent of all 
hiſtorical antiquities, the ſource of policy, and the 
nurſery of arts and ſciences, after having remained 


for ages in a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of the 


world, who were held in contempt by this wiſe 
country, underſtood and practiſed navigation. The 
inhabitants had long neglected the Mediterranean, 


where they did not certainly expect any great advan- 


tages, ; 


Fa. 
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tages, and directed their courſe towards the Indian 
ocean, which was the true channel of wealth. 
STRUCK with the ſituation of this country be- 
tween two ſeas, one of which opens the road to the 
eaſt, and the other to the weſt, Alexander formed the 
deſign of fixing the ſeat of his empire in Egypt, and 
of making it the centre of trade to the whole world. 
This prince, who had more diſcernment than any 
other conqueror, ſaw that if it were poſſible to form 
an union between his preſent and future acquiſitions, 
he muſt make choice of a country which nature ſeems 
to have placed, as it were, in contact with Africa 
and Aſia to connect them with Europe. The prema- 
ture death of the greateſt commander that hiſtory 
and fable have held forth to the admiration of man- 
kind, would for ever have annihilated theſe vaſt pro- 
jects, had they not been in part purſued by Ptolemy, 


one of his lieutenants ; who, upon the diviſion of the 
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moſt magnificent ſpoil ever Known, claimed Egypt | 


for his ſhare. 


In the reign of this new ſovereign and his imme- 
diate ſucceſſors, commerce made prodigious improve- 


ments. Alexandria was the mart of the merchandiſe. 


that came from India, by the red ſea, to the pars of 
Berenice, 

A WRITER, who has entered deeply into this ſub- 
ject, and whoſe accounts we follow, tells us, that 
ſome of the numerous veſlels that were built in con- 


ſequence of theſe connections, traded only in the 


gulph with the Arabians and Abyiſinians. Among 
thoſe which ventured out into the main ocean, ſome 
bf them ſailed ſouthward to the right along the eaſt- 
ern coaſts of Africa, as far as the iſland of Madagaſ- 


car; and others ſteering to the left towards the Per- 


{an gulph, went even as far as the Euphrates, to 
trade With the people on its banks, particularly with 
the 
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BOOK the Greeks, whom Alexander had brought there with 


I. 


"_ _  terpriſing from the hopes of gain, penetrated as far as 


him in his expeditions, Others, grown ſtill more en- 


the mouths of the Indus, traverſed the coaſt of Mala- 
bar, and touched at the iſland of Ceylon, known by 
the ancients under the name of Taprobane. A very 
ſmall number paſſed through the Coromandel to go 


up the river Ganges, as far as Palybotra, a town the 


moſt celebrated in India on account of its riches, 
Thus, induſtry proceeded by gradual advances, from 
one river or coaſt to another, to appropriate the pro- 
ductions of thoſe countries that abound moſt in fruits, 
flowers, perfumes, precious ſtones, and all the delica- 
cies of voluptuous luxury. 

THE boats made uſe of in theſe expeditions were 
long and flat, not unlike thoſe that are ſeen upon the 
Nile. Before the invention of the compaſs, in con- 
ſequence of which, larger veſſels carrying more fail 
were fitted out for the main ocean; it was neceſlary 
to row cloſe to the ſhore, and to follow the windings 
of the coaſt from one point of land to another. The 
ſides of the ſhips were alſo made leſs, in order to 


| weaken the power of the wind over them; and the 


ſhips leſs deep, for fear of ſtriking againſt rocks, ſands, 
or thallows. Thus a voyage not ſo long by one-third 
as thoſe which are now performed in leſs than ſix 
months, ſometimes laſted five years or more. What 
their veſſels wanted in ſize, was ſupplied by their 
numbers; and the diſadvantages of their low failing 
were compenſated by the frequent ſquadrons that. 


were fitted out. 


Tk Egyptians exported to India, as has been 


done ever ſince, woollen manufactures, iron, lead, 
copper, ſome ſmall pieces of workmanſhip in glaſs 
and filver, in exchange for ivory, ebony, tortoiſe- 


ſhell, white and printed linens, filks, pearls, pre- 
| | cious 
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cious ſtones, cinnamon, ſpices, and particularly 
' frankincenſe ; which was a perfume the moſt in eſ- 
teem, on account of its being uſed in divine worſhip, 
and contributing to the gratification of princes. It 
ſold at ſo high a price, that the merchants adulte- 
rated under pretence of improving it. So appre- 
henſive is avarice of being defrauded by poverty, that 
the workmen who were employed in making it were 
naked; having only a girdle about their loins, the 
ends of which were ſealed by the ſuperintendant of 
the manufacture. 


AI the ſea-faring and trading nations in the Me- 


diterranean reſorted to the ports of Egypt to purchaſe 
the produce of India. When Carthage and Corinth 


became the victims of the vices introduced by their 


opulence, the Egyptians were themſelves obliged to 
export the riches with which theſe cities formerly 
loaded their own veſſels. As their maritime power 
increaſed, they extended their navigation as far as 
Cadiz. They could ſcarcely ſupply the demands of 
Rome, whoſe luxury kept pace with its conqueſt; 


at the ſame time that they were arrived at ſuch a 


pitch of extrayagance themſelyes, that the accounts 
given of it have the air of romance. Cleopatra, with 
whom their empire and hiſtory expired, was as pro- 
fuſe as ſhe was voluptuous. But notwithſtanding 
| theſe incredible expences, the advantages they deriv- 
ed from the Indian trade were ſo great, that after 
they were ſubdued and ſpoiled, lands, proviſions, and 
merchandiſe, bore double the price at Rome. If 
Pliny may be credited, the conqueror, by reinſta- 


ting the conquered in this ſource of opulence, | 


which was calculated rather to flatter their vanity 


than to aggrandize their power, gained twenty thou, 
ſand per c cent. Though it is eaſy. to ſee that thy 
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calculation is exaggerated, we may from thence form 
a conjecture of what profits muſt have been reaped in 
thoſe diſtant ages, when the Indians were not ſo well 
acquainted with their own intereſt, 

WHILE the Romans had virtue enough to pre- 
ſerve the power acquired by their anceſtors, Egypt 
very much contributed to fupport the dignity of the 
empire by the riches it brought thither from India. 
Burt the fulneſs of luxury, like the corpulency of the 


body, is a ſymptom of approaching decay. This 
| vaſt empire ſunk under its own weight, and, like 


levers of wood or metal whoſe exceſſive length con- 
tributes to their weakneſs, broke into two parts. 
Ecvyyer was annexed to the eaſtern empire, which 
laſted longer than that of the weſt; not being at- 
tacked ſo ſoon, or with ſo much vigour. If riches 
could have ſupplied the place of courage, its ſituati- 
oh and reſources would even have made it invinci- 
ble. But the inhabitants of this empire had nothing 
except ſtratagem to oppoſe againſt an enemy, who, 
befide the enthuſiaſm of a new religion, were ani- 
mated with all the ftrength of an uncivilized people. 
A torrent thus increaſing, as it deftroyed every thing 
in its paſſage, was not to be ſtopped by ſo light a 
barrier. In the ſeventh century it laid waſte ſeveral 


| provinces, and Egypt amongſt the reſt ; which after 


having been one of the principal empires of antiqui- 
„and the model of all modern monarchies, was at 
length deſtined to ſink into a ſtate of languor and 
oblivion, in which it remains to this day. 
Tux Greeks comforted themſelves” under this 
misfortune, on finding that the wars of the Sara- 
dens had diverted the ſtream of the Indian com- 
erce from Alexandria to Conſtantinople, by two 
H-known channels. One of theſe was the Euxine 


black fea, where it was uſual to embark to go up 
the 


N THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. | 
the Phaſis. Large veſſels were at firſt employed, and 


| afterwards ſmaller ones were introduced, which failed 
as far as Serapanna ; from whence, in four or five 


days, the merchants . conveyed their commodities by 
land-carriage to the river Cyrus, which falls into 
the Caſpian ſea. Having eroſſed this tempeſtuous 


ocean, they arrived at the mouth of the Oxus, which 


extended almoſt as far as the ſource of the Indus, and 
from whence they returned the ſame way, laden with 


the treaſures of Aſia. Such was one of the means of 


communication between this continent, always natu- 
rally rich, and that of Europe, which was then poor, 
and ruined by its own inhabitants. / 

THe other channel of communication was more 
eaſy. The Indian veſſels, failing from different coaſts, 
paſſed the Perſian gulph, and arrived dt the banks of 
the Euphrates, where they unloaded their cargo; 
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which, from this river, was in one day ſent by land- 


carriage to Palmyra. This city, the ruins of which 
ſtill preſerve an idea of its opulence, tranſported this 
WW merchandife through the deſerts to the confines of 
Syria. By this rich commerce, it became more flou- 


riſhing than could have been expected from its ſandy 
fituation. Since its deſtruction, the caravans, after 
ſome changes, conſtantly took the road of Aleppo, 
which, by means of the port of Alexandretta, turned 


the current of wealth to Conſtantinople, that was at 


length become the general market of the productions 


| of India. 
Tuts advantage might alone have retarded the 


fall of the empire, and, perhaps, have reſtored it to 


| its ancient grandeur: but that grandeur | had been 


acquired by its arms, its virtues, and its frugal man- 
ners; and it was now deſtitute of all thoſe meafis of 


maintaining, its. proſperity. The Greeks; \corrupted --* 


by the prodigious acceſſion of wealth, Which their 


excluſive 


—— 
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BOOK excluſive commerce poured in upon them almoſt with- 


out any care or activity of their own, abandoned 
themſelves to an indolent and effeminate way of life, 
which infallibly leads to luxury; fond only of the 
trivial amuſements of glittering ſhows, and the volup- 
tuous refinetnents of art; of futile, obſcure, and ſo- 
phiſtical diſquiſitions on matters of taſte, ſentiment, 
and even religion and politics. They could ſuffer 
themſelves to be oppreſſed, but knew not how to aſ- 
ſert their right to be properly governed; and alter- 
nately made their court to tyrants by the moſt abject 
adulation, Ox irritated them by Aa faint reſiſtance. 
Theſe people were bought by the emperors, who ſold 
them to all the monopolizers who aimed to enrich 
themſelves by the ruin of the ſtate. The government, 
ſtill more corrupted than its ſubjects, ſuffered its na- 
vy to decay, and placed its whole dependence on the 
treaties it entered into with the ſtrangers, whoſe ſhips 
frequented its ports. The Italians had inſenſibly en- 
groſſed the article of tranſportation, which the Greeks 
had for a long time kept in their own hands. This 
branch of buſineſs, which is rather laborious than 
profitable, was doubly uſeful to a trading nation, 
whoſe chief riches conſiſt in maintaining their vigour 


by labour. Indolence haſtened the , deſtruction of 


| Conſtantinople, which was preſſed and furrounded 


on all ſides by the conqueſts of the Turks. The Ge- 
noeſe fell into the precipice which their perfidy and 
avarice had digged for them. Mohanimed the ſecond 
drove them from Caffa, to which place they had, of 
late years, drawn the greateſt part of the Aſiatic trade, 
Fux Venetians did not wait for this event to give 
them an opportunity of reviving their connections 
with Egypt. They had experienced more indulgence 
than they expected from a government eſtabliſhed 
ſince the laſt cruſades, and nearly reſembling that of 

© e Algiers. 
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Algiers. The Mammelucs, who at the time of theſes B 00 K 
wars had taken poſſeſſion of a throne they had hither 


to ſupported, were for the moſt part ſlaves brought 
from Circaſſia in their infancy, and trained up 


early to a military life. The ſupreme authority was 


veſted in a chief, and a council compoſed of four- 


and-twenty principal perſons. This military corps, 
which eaſe would unavoidably have enervated, was 
recruited every year, by a multitude of brave adven- 
turers, who flocked from all parts, with a view of 
making their fortune. Theſe needy people were pre- 
vailed upon, by a ſum of money and promiſes, to 
conſent that their country ſhould be made the mart 

of Indian merchandiſe. Thus they were bribed into 
a meaſure, which the political intereſt of their ſtate 
always required them to adopt. The inhabitants of 


Piſa and Florence, the Catalans, and the Genoeſe, 


received ſome benefit from this change; but it. was of 
ſignal advantage to the Venetians, by whoſe manage- 
ment it was effected. Affairs were in this ſituation 
when the Portugueſe made their appearance in India. 

T r1s great event, and the conſequences that im- 
mediately followed it, occaſioned much uneaſineſs at 


Venice. This republic, ſo celebrated for its wiſdom, 


had lately been diſconcerted by a league which it 


could not oppoſe, and certainly did not foreſee. Several 
princes of different intereſts who were rivals in power, 
and had pretenſions of an oppoſite nature, united, 

in defiance of all the rules of juſtice and policy, to 
deſtroy a ſtate which had not given any of them the 
leaſt umbrage; and even Lewis the XIIth, whoſe inte- 
reſt was moſt concerned in the preſervation of Venice, 
brought it to the brink of ruin by the victory of Aig- 
nadelle. The quarrels which muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
among ſuch allies, joined to the prudence of the re- 


public, ſaved it from this danger; which, though 
Vor. I. 


more 
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BOOK more imminent in appearance, was, in fact, nat fo 
a great nor ſo immediate as that they were now expoſed 
to by the diſcovery of a paſfage to India 1 0 the Cape 
of Good Hope. : 
Vxnice foon perceived that her commeree,. ant 
conſequently her power, was on the point of being 
transferred to the Portugueſe. Every expedient was 
tried that an able adminiſtration could ſuggeſt. 
Some of the ſkilful emiſſaries, which the ſtate took 
Fare to retain. and employ dexterouſty in all places, 
perſuaded the Arabs ſettled in their country, and 
thoſe that were diſperſed over India, or the eaſtern 
eoaſt of Africa, that as their intereſt was equally coh- 
cerned with that of Venice, they ought to unite with 
her againſt a nation, which had made- itſelf mile 
of the common ſource of their riches. | 
_Frxx rumour of this league reached the Sultan of 
Egypt, whoſe attention was already awakened by the 
misfortunes: he felt, as well as thoſe he forefaw. Fhe 
euſtoms, which conftituted a principal branek of his 
revenue, and by. which five per cent. was levied on 
the importation, and ten on the exportation of Indian 
goods, began to bring in little or nothing. Pbe fre- 
quent bankruptcies, which were the neceſſary eonſe- 
quence of the embarraſſment ef affairs; exaſperated 
mens. minds againſt tlie government, which is always 
_— to the people for the calamities they en- 
The militia, Which was ill paid, fearing that 
| = pay. would be. ſtill-more precarious; raiſed muti- 
nies, which are more tobe dreaded on the decline of 
a ſtate, than in the time of its profperity. Egypt was 
equally a ſufferer hy che trade carried on by the Por- 
tugueſe, and by thetobſtructions their oi own was ex- 
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from thefe inconveniencies by fitting out a fleet; * | 


but-the red ſea afforded no materials for the building 
of ſhips: The Venetians removed this obſtacle by 
ſending wood, and other materials to Alexandria. They 
were conveyed by the Nile to Cairo, from whence 
they were carried by camels to Suez. From this 
celebrated port, in the year 1508, four large veſſels, 
one galleon, two nn and three n ſailed 
to India; 

THE Portugueſe, what foreſaw this confederacy, 


had the preceding year laid a ſcheme to prevent it, 
by making themſel ves maſters of the red ſea: ſecure, 
that with this advantage they ſhould have nothing to 


fear from this connection, nor from the combined 


forces of Egypt and Arabia. With this view, 
formed a plan to ſeize upon the iſland of Socotora, 
well known by the name of Dioſcorides to the an- 
tients; from the abundance and excellence of its 
aloes. It lies in the gulph of the red ſea, a hundred 
and eighty leagnes from the ſtraits of Babelmandel 
formed by the Cape of Guardafui on the African 
fide, and u e the fide of Ara 


bia. 

TrRISTAN #Nevona faifed from Pottugal with" a 
conſiderable armament to attack this ifland: pon 
his landing, he was encountered by Ibrahim, fon of 


the king of the people of Fartack, who We fove- 


reign of part of Arabia and Jouetita. This y young 
prince was killed in the engagement; the Portug 


beſieged the only town that was in the iflafid; and 
carried it by ſtorm, though it was defended to the laſt 
extremity by a -atrifon ſuperior in number to their 


ſmall army. The ſoldiers chat compoſed this garri- 
ſon determined hot to ſuryive the fon of their ſove- 
reign, refufed to capitulate, and were all, to the 
. F 2 | laſt 
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BOOK laſt man, put to the ſword. D*Acugna's troops, by 


Ly w_ intrepidity, proved an over-match for their bra- 


Tris ſucceſsful enterpriſe was not attended with 


the advantages that were expected from it. It was 


found that the iſland was barren, that it had no port, 
and that the ſhips that came from the red ſea never 
touched there, though they could not enter the gulph 
without taking an obſervation of it. Accordingly, 
the Egyptian fleet found a ſafe paſſage into the Indian 
ocean, where it joined that of Cambaya. Theſe 


united armaments had the advantage of the Portu- 


gueſe, who were conſiderably weakened by the great 
number of veſſels they had lately fitted out to carry 
merchandiſe to Europe. This triumph, however, 


did not laſt long; the conquered party got reinforce- 


ments, and regained their ſuperiority, which they 
ever after preſerved. The armaments, which ton- 
tinued to come from Egypt, were always beaten and 
diſperſed by the ſmall Portugueſe ſquadrons that 
cruized at the entrance of the gulph. | 

As, however, theſe ſkirmiſhes kept up a conſtant 
alarm, and occaſioned ſome expence, Albuquerque 
thought it incumbent on him to put an end to them 
by the deſtruction of Suez. But a thouſand. obſtacles 


oppoſed the execution of this project. 


Tux red ſea, which takes its name from the CS 


madrepores, and marine. plants, which cover the 


bottom of it almoſt throughout; or, perhaps, only 
from the ſand which diſcolours its waters, is border- 


ed on one ſide by Arabia, and on the other by Upper 
Ethiopia and Egypt. It meaſures ſix hundred and 
eighty leagues from the iſland of Socotora to the fa- 
mous iſthmus, which unites Africa to Aſia. As its 


length is very conſiderable, and its breadth ſmall, 
and no riyer falls into it of ſufficient force to counter- 


act 
j - 
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act the influence of the tide, it is more affected by the BOOK 
motions of the great ocean, than any of the inland 
ſeas nearly in the ſame latitude. It is not much ex- | 
poſed to tempeſts; the winds uſually blow from the 
north and ſouth, and being periodical like the mon- 
ſoons in India, invariably determine the ſeaſon of 
failing into or out of this ſea. It may be divided into 
three parts ; the middle diviſion is open and navigable 
at all times, its depth being from twenty-five to ſixty 
fathoms. The other two, which lie nearer the land, 
though they abound in rocks, are more frequented by 
the neighbouring nations; who being obliged to keep 
cloſe to the ſhore on account of the ſmallneſs of their 
veſſels, never launch out into the principal channel, 
unlefs they expect a ſquall of wind., The difficulty, 
not to ſay impoſſibility, of landing in the harbours on 
this coaſt, makes the navigation dangerous for veſſels 
of large burthen, not to mention the great number 
of deſert iſlands they. meet with in their paſſage, 
which are barren and afford no freſh water, 
ALBUQUERQUE, notwithſtanding his abilities, ex- 
perience and reſolution, could not ſurmount ſo many 
obſtacles. After entering a conſiderable way into the 
red ſea, he was obliged to return with his fleet, which 
had ſuffered perpetugl hardſhips, and been expoſed to 
the greateſt dangers. He was prompted by a reſtleſs 
and cruel ſpirit of enterprize, to employ methods for 
the accompliſhment of his deſigns, which, though of 
a ſtill bolder caſt, he thought could not fail of ſuc- 
ceſs. He wanted to prevail with the emperor of Ethi- 
- opia, who ſolicited the protection of Portugal, to turn 
the courſe of the Nile ſo as to open a paſſage for him 
into the red ſea. Egypt would then have become in a 
great meaſure uninhabitable, or at leaſt unfit for com- 
merce. In the mean time he .propoſed to tranſport 


into Arabia, by the gulph of Perſia, three or four 
hundred 
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hundred horſe, which he though would be ſufficient 
to plunder Medina and Mecca. He imagined that by 
ſo bold an expedition, he ſhould ſtrike terror into the 
Mohammedans, and put a ſtop to that prodigious con- 
courſe of pilgrims which was the chief ſupport of a 
trade he Ba er totally to extirpate. 

OTHER enterprizes of a leſs hazardous nature, ad 
attended with more immediate advantage, led him to 
poſtpone the ruin of a power, whoſe influence as a 
rival was the only circumſtance neceſſary to be guard- 
ed againſt at the preſent juncture. The conqueſt of 
Egypt by the Turks, a few years after, made it requj- 
ſite to act with the greateſt precaution. Thoſe men 
of genius, who were well qualified to purſue the ſe- 


Tries of events which had preceded and followed the 


diſcovery of the paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and to form deep eonjectures concerning the revolu- 
tions which this new track of navigation muſt neceſ- 
ſarily prevent, could not help conſidering this re- 
markable tranſaction as the moſt important æra. in 
the hiſtory of the world. 

Europe began to recover its ſtrength by 35 de- 
grees, and to ſhake off the yoke of flavery, which had 
diſgraced its inhabitants from the time of the Roman 
conqueſts down to the inſtitution of the feudal laws, 
Innumerable tyrants, who kept multitudes in a Rate 


of oppreſſion and flavery, had been ruined by the folly 


of the cruſades. To defray the expences of theſe wild 
expeditions, they were obliged to ſell their land and 
caſtles, and for a pecuniary. conſideration to allow 
their vaſſals ſome privileges, which at length almoſt 


re- inſtated them in the order of human beings. From 


that time the right of property began to be introduced 
among private perſons, and gave them that kind of 
independence, without which, property itſelf is a 
mere illuſion. Thus the firſt dawnings of liberty. in 

Europe 
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Europe were, however unexpeCtedly, owing to the B * K 
cruſades; and the rage of conqueſt for once ebhiti- — 
duted to the welfare of mankind. | 
Ty Vaſco de Gama had not made his Amed 
the ſpirit of liberty would haye been again extin- 
guiſhed, and probably without hopes of a revival. 
The Turks had lately expelled thoſe ſavage nations, 
who, pouring from the extremities of the globe, had 
driven out the Romans, to become, like them, the 
ſcourges of human kind; and our barbarous inſtitu- 
tions would have been followed by oppreſſions Mill 
more intolerable. This muſt inevitably have been the 
caſe, if the ſavage conquerors of Egypt had not been 
repulſed by the Portugueſe in their ſeveral expediti- 
ons to India, Their poſſeſſion of the riches of Aſia 
would have ſecured their claim to thoſe of Europe. As 
the trade of the whole world was in their hands, they 
muſt conſequently have had the greateſt maritime 
force that ever was known. What oppoſition could 
our continent then have made to the progreſs of a 


people whoſe religion and policy equally animated 
them to conquelt ? ? 


Ly vv -v 
. 


— 


. LE Mm 7 , 


id DissENTIONS Fase in England on account of 
in its liberties; France contended for the intereſts of its 
8. ſovereigns; Germany for thoſe of its religion; and 
te Italy was employed in adjuſting the mutual claims of : 
ly A Menn and an impoſtor. Europe, over-run with fa- 
Id natics and armies, reſembled a ſick perſon, who fal- 
ad ling into a delirium, in the tranſport of madnefs 
v opens his veins till he faints with loſs of blood and 
ft ſpirits. In this ſtate of weakneſs and anarchy, it was 
m ill prepared to reſiſt the inroads of the Turks. 

ed As the calm which ſucceeds the violence of civil 
of wars makes a nation formidable to its neighbours; 
L ſo the diſſention which divide it as certainly expoſe 
in 


it to ravage and — The depraved morals of 
the 
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BOOK theclergy would likewiſe have favoured the introduc- 


tion of a new worſhip ; and we ſhould have been con- 


demned to a ſtate of ſlavery without any hopes of re- 


lief. In truth, there is not one among all the politi- 
cal and religious ſyſtems that oppreſs mankind, which 
allows ſo little ſcope to liberty as that of the Muſſul- 
men. Throughout almoſt all Europe, a religion foreign 
to government, and introduced without its patronage ; 
rules of morality diſperſed without order or preci- 
ſion in obſcure writings, capable of an endleſs variety 
of interpretations ; authority engroſſed by prieſts and 


princes, who are perpetually conteſting their right to 
rule over their fellow-creatures ; political and civil in- 


ſtitutions daily formed in contradiction to the prevail- 
ing religion, which condemns ambition and inequa- 
lity of rank ; a turbulent and enterpriſing adminiſtra- - 
tion, which, in order to tyrannize with a higher hand, 
is perpetually ſetting one part of the ſtate at variance 
with the other : all theſe principles of diſcord muſt 
neceſſarily keep the minds of men in conſtant agitati- 
on. Is it ſurpriſing that on the view of this tumultu- 
ous ſcene, nature alarmed ſhould riſe up in our hearts, 

and cry out, Is man born free?“ | | 
Bur when men once became ſlaves to a religion 
which conſecrates tyranny by eſtabliſhing the throne 
upon the altar; which ſeems to check the allies 
of ambition by encouraging voluptuouſneſs, and 
cheriſhes a ſpirit of indolence by forbidding the 
exerciſe of the underſtanding : there is no reaſon 
to hope for any conſiderable revolutions. Thus 
the Turks, who frequently ſtrangle their maſter, 
have never entertained a thought of changing their 
government, This is an idea beyond the reach of 
minds enervated and corrupted like theirs. - Hence 
it appears, that the whole world would have loſt its 
liberty, had not the moſt ſuperſtitious, and, perhaps, 


the 


0 
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the moſt enſlaved nation in Chriſtendom checked the 
progreſs of the fanaticiſm of the Mohammedans, and 
put a ſtop to the career of their victories, by depriving. 
them of thoſe ſources of wealth which were neceſſa- 
ry to the ſucceſs of their enterprizes. Albuquerque 
went ſtill further; not ſatisfied with having taken ef- 
fectual meaſures to prevent any veſſel] from paſſing 
from the Arabian ſea to the Indian ocean, he attempt- 


ed to get.the command of the Perſian gulph. 


AT the mouth of the ſtrait of Mocandon, which 


leads into the Perſian gulph, lies the iſland of Gom- 


broon. In the eleventh century an Arabian conque- 
ror built upon this barren rock the city of Ormus, 
which afterwards became the capital of an empire, 
comprehending a conſiderable part of Arabia on one 
ſide, and of Perſia on the other. Ormus had two 
good harbours, and was large and well fortified; its 
riches and ſtrength were entirely owing to its ſituati- 
on. It was the center of trade between Perſia and In- 
dia; which was very conſiderable, if we remember 
that the Perſians at that time cauſed the greateſt part 
of the merchandiſe of Aſia to be conveyed to Europe 
from the ports of Syria and Caffa. At the time of 
the arrival of the foreign merchants, Ormus afforded 
a more ſplendid and agreeable ſcene than any city in 
the eaſt. Perſons from all parts of the globe exchanged 
their commodities, and tranſacted their buſineſs, with 


an air of politeneſs and attention which are ſeldom 


ſeen in other places of trade. 

THESE manners were introduced by the merchants 
belonging to the port, who engaged foreigners to imi- 
tate their affability. Their addreſs, the regularity of 
their police, and the vatiety of entertainments which 
their city afforded, joined to the intereſts of commerce, 
invited merchants to make it a place of reſort. The 
ſtreets were covered with mats, and in ſome places 


with 
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with carpets ; and the linen awnings which were ſuſ- 
pended from the tops of the houſes prevented any in- 
convenience from the heat of the ſun. Indian cabinets 
ornamented with gilded vaſes, or china filled with 
flowering ſhrubs, or aromatic plants, adorned their 
apartments. Camels laden with water were ſtationed 
in the public ſquares. Perſian wines, perfumes, and 
all the delicacies of the table were furniſhed in the 
greateſt abundance, and they had the muſic of the eaſt 
in its higheſt perfection. Ormus was crouded with 
beautiful women from all parts of Aſia, who were in- 
ſtructed from their infancy in all the arts of varying 
and heightening the pleaſures of voluptuous love. In 
ſhort, univerſal opulence, an extenſive commerce, a 
refined luxury, politeneſs in the men, and gallantry 
in the women, united all their attractions to make 
this city the ſeat of pleaſure. 

ALBUQUERQUE, on his arrival in India, began to 
ravage the coaſts, and to plunder the towns that be- 
longed to the juriſdiction of Ormus : though theſe in- 
roads, which ſhewed more of the robber than of the 


conqueror, were naturally repugnant to Albuquer- 
que's character, he thought himſelf obliged to have 


recourſe to them, in order to induce a power he was 
not in a condition to ſubdue by force, to ſubmit vo- 
luntarily to the yoke he wanted to impoſe. As ſoon 
as he imagined the alarm was ſpread ſufficiently to 
favour his deſign, he appeared before the capital, and 
ſummoned the king to acknowledge himſelf tribut 

to Portugal, as he was to Perſia. This propoſal was 
received in the manner it deſerved. A fleet compoſed 


of ſhips from Ormus, Arabia, and Perſia, came to an 


engagement with Albuquerque's ſquadron, who with 
five veſſels deſtroyed the whole armament. The king, 
diſcouraged by his ill ſucceſs, conſented that the con- 


queror 
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city and both its harbours. 


ALBUQUERQUE, who knew the importance of ſei | | 


ing the preſent conjuncture, carried on the work with 
the utmoſt expedition. He laboured as hard as the 
meaneſt of his followers ; but this ſpirit of activity 
could not prevent the enemy from taking notice of 
the ſmallneſs of his numbers. Atar, who, in conſe- 
quence of the revolutions ſo frequent in the eaſt, had 
been raiſed from the condition of a ſlave to that of a 
prime miniſter, was aſhamed of having ſacrificed the 
ſtate to a handful of adventurers. As his talent lay ra- 
ther in the arts of policy than of war, he determined 
to repair the il] conſequences of his timidity by ſtrata- 
gem. By the arts of inſinuation and bribery, he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far in ſowing diſſentions among the Portu- 
gueſe, and prejudicing them againſt their leader, that 
they were frequently ready to take arms againſt each 
other. This animoſity, which increaſed every day, 
determined them to reimbark at the inſtant they were 
informed that a plot was concerted to maſſacre them. 
Albuquerque, whoſe ſpirit roſe ſuperior to oppoſition 
and diſcontent, reſolved to ſtarve the place, and de- 


prive it of ſuccours by cutting off all communication. 


It muſt certainly have fallen into his hands, had not 
three of his captains ſhamefully abandoned him, and 
gone off with their ſhips. To juſtify their deſertion, 
they were guilty of {till blacker perfidy, in accuſing 
their general of the moſt atrocious crimes. 

THis treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer the 
execution of his deſign for ſome time, till he had all 
the national troops at his command. As ſoon as he 
was appointed viceroy, he appeared before Ormus with 
ſo ſtrong an armament, that a debauched court and an 
effeminate people, finding it in vain to make any re- 


ſiſtance, were obliged to ſubmit. The ſovereign of 


Perſia 
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Perfia had the confidence to demand tribute of the 
conqueror. Albuquerque ordered ſome bullets, gre- 
nades, and ſabres to be produced to the envoy, telling 
him, that this was the kind of tribute paid by the king 
of Portugal. | 

AFTER this expedition, the power of the Portugueſe 
was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the Arabian and Perſian 
gulphs, and on the Malabar coaſt, that they began to 
think of extending their conqueſts. into the eaſtern 
parts of Aſia. 

ALBUQUERQUE' s firſt attempt was on the iſland 1 
Ceylon, which is eighty leagues long, and thirty at its 
greateſt breadth. It was anciently known by the name 
of Taprobane. We have no accounts tranſmitted to us 
of the revolutions it has undergone. All that hiſtory 
relates worthy of remark is, that the laws were for- 
merly held in ſo high eſteem, that the monarch was 
under the ſame obligation of obſerving them as the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects. If he violated them, he was 


condemned to death; with this mark of diſtinction, 


however, that he did not ſuffer in an ignominious man- 
ner. He was denied all intercourſe, all the comforts 
and ſupports of life : and, in this kind of excommuni- 
cation, miſerably ended his days. 

WHEN the Portugueſe landed in Ceylon they found 
it well peopled, and inhabited by two nations, who 
differed from each other in their manners, their go- 
vernment, and their religion. The Bedas, who were 


ſettled in the northern parts of the iſland, where the 


country was leſs fertile, were diſtinguiſhed into tribes, 
which conſidered themſelves as ſo many families head- 
ed by a chief, whoſe power was not abſolute. They 
go almoſt naked, and, upon the whole, their manners 
and government are the ſame with that of the High- 


landers in Scotland. Theſe tribes, who unite for the 


common defence, have always bravely fought for their 


liberty, 


} 
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liberty, and have never invaded that of their neigh- 
bours. Their religion is little known, and it is uncer- 
tain whether they have any form of worſhip. They 
have little intercourſe with ſtrangers ; keep a watch- 
ful eye over thoſe who travel through the diſtrict they 
inhabit ; treat them well, and ſend them away as ſoon 
as poſſible. This caution is owing in part to the jea- 
louſy the Bedas entertain of their wives, which con- 
tributes to eſtrange them from all the world. They 
ſeem to be the firſt inhabitants of the iſland. 

THE ſouthern part is poſſeſſed by a more numerous 
and powerful people, called Cinglaſſes. This nation 
is polite, in compariſon of the other. They wear 
clothes, and live under an arbitrary government. 
They have a diſtinction of caſts, as well as the Indi- 
ans; but their religion is different. They acknow- 
ledge one ſupreme being, and in ſubordination to him 
divinities of the ſecond and third order : all which 
have their prieſts. Among the deities of the ſecond 
order, particular honours are paid to Buddou, who 
deſcended upon earth to take upon himſelf the office 
of mediator between God and mankind. The prieſts 
of Buddou are perſons of great conſequence in Cey- 
lon. They are never puniſhable by the prince, even 
for an attempt againſt his life. The Cinglaſſes under- 
ſtand the art of war. They know how to take advan- 
tage of the natural ſecurity their mountains afford 
againſt the attacks of the Europeans, whom they have 
often conquered. Like all. people in arbitrary ſtates, 


they are deceitful, ſelfiſh, and full of compliment. 


They have two languages: one peculiar to the people 
the other to the learned. Wherever this cuſtom pre- 


vails, it furniſhes prieſts and princes with a further 


opportunity of impoſing upon mankind. 
Bor theſe nations enjoyed the benefits of the fruits, 
the corn, and the paſture which abounded in the iſland. 


They 
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They had elephants without number ; precious 
ſtones, and the only kind of cinnamon that was ever 
eſteemed. On the northern coaſt, and on the fiſhing 
coaſts which borders upon it, was carried on the great- 
eſt pearl fifhery in the eaft, The harbours of Ceylon 
were the beſt in India, and its fituation was fuperior 
to all its other advantages. 

Fr ſhould ſeem to have been the intereft of the Por- 
tugucſe to have placed all their ſtrength i in this ifland. 
It lies in the center of the eaſt; and is the paſſage that 
leads to the richeſt countries. All the ſhips that come 
from Europe, Arabia and Perſia, eannot avoid paying 
a kind of homage to Ceylon; and the monfoons, 
which alternately blow from different points, make it 
eaſy for veſſels to come in and go out at all feaſons of 
the year. It might have been well peopled and fortifi- 
ed with a ſmall number of men, and at very little ex- 
pence. The numerous ſquadrons that might have been 
ſent out from every port in the iſtand would have kept 
all Afia in awe; and the ſhips that might cruize in 
thoſe latitudes, would have intercepted the trade of | 
other nations. | 

Fre viceroy overlooked theſe advantages. He alfo 
neglected the coaſt of Coromandel, though richer 
than that of Malabar. The merchandiſe of the latter 
was of an inferior quality : it produced plenty of pro- 
viſions, a fmall quantity of bad cinnamon, ſome pep- 
per and cardamon, a kind of ſpice much uſed by the 
eaſtern people. Fhe coaſt of Coromandel furniſhed 
the fineſt cottons in the world. Its inhabitants, who 
for the moſt part were natives of the country, and had 
eſs intercourſe with the Arabians and other nations, 


were the moſt humane and induſtrious of all the people 


in Indoſtan. To this we may add, that the paſſage along 
the coaſt of Coromandel towards the north, leads to the 
e e mines 
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mines of Golconda : befides that, this coaft is admira- 
þly ſituated for the trade of Bengal and other countries. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this, Albuquerque made no 
ſettlement there. The ſettlements of St. Thomas and 


and Negapatan were not formed till afterwards. He 
knew that this coaſt was deſtitute of harbours, and 


inacceſhble at certain periods of the year, when it 


would be impoſſible for the fleets to protect the eolo- 
nies. In ſhort, he thought that when the Portugueſe 
had made themſelves maſters of Ceylon, a conqueſt 
begun by his predeceſſor d'Almeyda, and afterwards 
completed, they might command the trade of Coro- 
mandel, if they got poſfeflion of Malacca. He there- 
fore determined to make the attempt. 

Ins country, of which Malacca is the capital city, 
is a narrow tract of land, about a hundred leagues in 
length. It joins to the continent towards the northern 
coaſt, where it borders on the ſtate of Siam, or, more 
properly, the kingdom of Johor, which has been ſe⸗ 
parated from it. The reſt is ſurrounded by the ſea, 


and divided from the iſland of Sumatra by a channel 


which 1 is called the traits of Malacca. 


NaTURE had amply provided for the kappineds: of 
the Malays, by placing them in a mild, healthy eli- 
mate, where refreſhing gales and cooling ſtreams allay 
the fervour of the torrid zone; where the ſoil pours 
forth an abundance of delicious fruits to fatisfy the 
wants of a favage life; and where it is capable 
of anſwering, by eultivation, all the neceſſary de- 
mands of ſociety ; where the trees wear an eternal 
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verdure, and the flowers bloom in a perpetual ſuc- | 


ceſſion; where the moſt delicate and fragrant odours 
breathing from aromatic plants, perfume the air, 
and infuſe a * of voluptuous N into all 
Uving. beings. | 
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Bur while nature has done every thing in favour of 
the Malays, ſociety has done them every poſlible in- 
jury. Such has been the influence of a tyrannical go- 
vernment, that the inhabitants of the happieſt country 
in the univerſe have become remarkable for the feroci- 
ty of their manners. The feudal ſyſtem, which was 
firſt planned among the rocks and woods of the north, 

has extended itſelf even to the foreſts and mild regi- 
ons of the equator, where every, thing conſpires to 
promote the enjoyment of a long life of tranquillity, 
which can only be thortened by a too frequent and 
exceſſive indulgence in pleaſures. This enſlaved nati- 


on is under 'the dominion of an arbitrary prince, or 


rather of twenty tyrants, his repreſentatives, Thus 
the deſpotiſm of a ſultan ſeems to extend its oppreſ- 
ſive influence to multitudes, by being divided among 
a number of powerful vaſſals. 

THis turbulent and oppreſſive ſcene gave viſe to an 
univerſal ſavageneſs of manners. In vain did heaven 
and earth ſhower their bleſſings upon Malacca ; theſe 
bleflings only ſerved to make its inhabitants ungrate- 
ful and unhappy. The maſters let out their ſervices, 
or rather thoſe of their dependents, for hire, to the 
beſt bidder, regardleſs of the loſs that agriculture 
would ſuſtain for want of hands. They preferred a 
wandering and adventurous life, either by ſea or land, , 
to induſtry. This people had conquered a large Ar- 
chipelago, well known in the eaſt by the name of the 
Malayan Iſlands. The numerous colonies that were 
tranſplanted thither, carried with them their laws, 
their manners, their cuſtoms, and, what is ſomething 
remarkable, the ſofteſt language in all Aſia. 

Tas ſituation of Malacca had, however, made it the 
moſt conſiderable market in os: its harbour was 


confrantly crouded with veſſels either from Japan, 
China, 
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China, the Philippine and Molucca iſlands, and the 
adjacent part of the eaſtern coaſt; or from Bengal, 

Coromandel, Malabar, Perſia, Arabia, and Africa. 
Theſe merchants carried on a ſafe trade among them- 
ſelves, or with the inhabitants: the paſſion of the 
Malays for plunder had at length given way to ad- 
vantages of a more certain nature than the precarious 


and doubtful ſucceſs of piratical expeditions. 
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THe Portugueſe were deſirous of having a ſhare . 


in the general commerce of Aſia. At firſt they ap- 
peared at Malacca in the character of merchants ; but 
their uſurpations- in India rendered their deſigns ſo 
much ſuſpected, and the animoſity of the fas ms 
had circulated reports ſo much to their diſadvan 
that meaſures were taken to deſtroy them. They fall 
into the ſnares that were laid for them; ſeveral of 
them were maſſacred, and others thrown into priſon. 
Thoſe who eſcaped got back to their ſhips, and re- 
treated to the Malabar coaſt. 

Tnovon Albuquerque did not intend to wait fot a a 


rupture to afford him a pretence of ſeizing Malacca, 


he Was not . at this Incident, ſince it We 


S 


FE: he did not itate a moment to dale his ee 
The enemy expected a ſudden blow; and according- 
ly, when he appeared before the place, i in the begin- 


ning of the year 1577, he found | every thing i in Nen 


neſs to receive him. 


Bur formidable as theſe preparations appestesz 


where was a ſtill greater obſtacle, which for ſome days 
damped the valour of the chriſtian general; his friend 


Araũjo had been taken priſoner in the firſt expediti- 


on, and the Mer N to par him to death the 


Vol. 1a | ne moment ; 
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0 0 K moment the ſiege ſhould; begin. Albuquerque, who 


did not want ſenſibility, pauſed. at the proſpect of his 
friend's danger, when he received the following billet : 
Think of — 10 but the glory and advantage of Portugal; 
if 1 cannot contribute towards your. victory, at leaſt let me 
not be the means preventing it. The place Was attack- 
ed and carried after ſeveral doubtful, bloody, and ob- 
ſtinate engagements. They found in it immenſe trea- 
ſure, vaſt magazines, and whatever could contribute 
to the eleg gancies and pleaſures of, life; 5 and a fort Was 
erected there to ſecure the conquett. . 7 8 
As the Portugueſe contented themſelves with the 
poſſeſſion of the city, the inhabitants, who. profeſſed. a 
kind of corrupt Mohammediſm, and were unwilling to 
ſubmit. to their new maſters, either. retired- into the 
inland parts, or diſperſed | themſelves along, the coaſt, 
Having Joft the ſpirit of commerce, they. relapſed into 
all the exceſſes of chejr violent character,. FT 'heſe peo- 
ple never go without a poniard, which they call crid. 
Theinventien of this murderous weapon ſeæms to have 
exhauſted all the powers, of their ſanguinary genius. 
Nothing i is more to be dreaded , than Huh, men. armed 
with ſuch ap. inffrument, Nur they g et on board a 
veſſel, they ſtab all the crew at the WR when no. harm 
is ſuſpected... Since their treachery. as been We 
all. the Reue 85 care never to employ a Ma 
an ſallor; but theſę barbarians, , who, always made i 
a rule to attack the, weaker! partys. bays. now changed 
this ancient cuſtom, a1 , animated by an unaccount- 
able reſolution. to kill or be killed, come in boats with 
thirty men to board our veſſels, and ſometimes ſucceed 
in carrying them off: if they were repulſed, they have 
the: ee at leaſt, i Having renn thei hangs 
in, „„ 
Porr whoderive fro: m naturt ſuch inflexible bra- 
very, may be exterminated, but cannot be ſubdued by 
force. They are only tobe civilized by humane treat- 


ment, 


— 
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ment, by the allurements of riches or liberty, by the 
influence of virtue and' moderation, and by a mild 
government. They muſt be reſtored to their rights, or 
left to themſelves, before we can hope to eſtabliſh any 
intercourſe with them. To attempt to reduce them by 
conqueſt, is, perhaps, the laſt method that ſhould be 
tried; as it will only increaſe their abhorrence of a 


foreign yoke, and diſcourage them from entering into 


any ſocial engagements. Nature has placed certain 
people in the midſt of the ocean, like lions in the de- 
ſerts, that they may enjoy their liberty. Tempeſts, 
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ſands, foreſts, mountains and caverns, are the places 


of refuge and defence to all independent beings. Ci- 
vilized nations ſhould take care how they invade the 


.rights, or rouze the ſpirits of iſlanders and ſavages : as 
they may be aſſured: that they will become cruel and 


barbarous to no purpoſe ; that their ravages will make 
them deteſted; and that diſgrace and revenge are the 
only laurels they can expect to obtain. 

AfrER the reduction of Malacca, the kings of Si- 
am, Pegu, and ſeveral others, alarmed at a conqueſt 


| fo fatal to their independence, ſent ambaſſadors to 


congratulate Albuquerque, to make him an offer of 
their trade, and to defire an alliance with Portugal. 
AFFAIRS being in this ſituation, a ſquadron was 
detached from the fleet to the Moluccas. Theſe 
iſlands, which lie in the Indian ocean near the equl- 


noxial, are ten in number, including as ufual'thoſe © 


of Banda, The largeft is not more than twelve 
leagues in circumference, and the others are much 
ſmaller. # 


- Ir is not known who were the firſt inhabitants; bus 


it is certain that the Javans and the Malays have ſue- 


ceſſively been in poſſeſſion of them. At the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century they were inhabited by 
à kind of f ſavages, whoſe chiefs, though bonoured with 
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the title of kings, poſſeſſed only a limited authority, 

totally dependent on the caprice of their ſubjects. 
They had of late years joined the ſuperſtitions of Mo- 
hammediſm to thoſe of Paganiſm, which they had 
profeſſed for a conſiderable time. Their indolence was 


exceſſive. Their only employment was hunting and 


fiſhing ; and they were ſtrangers to all kind of agri- 
culture. They were encouraged in their inactivity by 
the advantages they derived from the cocoa tree. 

IT nE cocoa is a tree whoſe roots are ſo ſlender and 
fo ſuperficial, that it is frequently blown down by the 
wind. Its trunk, which riſes to the height of thirty 
or forty feet, is ſtraight, of a middling thinkneſs, 


and every where of the ſame diameter. It is of ſo 


ſpongy a nature, that it is unfit for ſnip- timber, or for 
any building that requires folidity. The tuft is com- 
poſed of ten or twelve leaves, which are large, long, 
and thick, and are made uſe of in covering the roofs 
of houſes. From this tuft, which is renewed thrice 
every year, at every renewal there ariſe very large 
buds, from each of which hang ten or twelve cocoas, 
which, including their ſhells, are more than half a 
foot in diameter. The outer coat of the nut conſiſts 
of filaments, which are uſed for coarſe ſtuffs, and 
ſhip cables. Of the next coat, which is very hard, 


are made ſmall cups, and other domeſtic utenſils. The 


inſide of this ſhell is filled with a white firm pulp, 


from which is expreſſed an oil much uſed in India, It 


is ſweet, as long as it continues freſh, but it con- 
tracts a bitter taſte when it is kept long, and i iS then 
only proper for burning. The ſediment that remains 
in the preſs, affords nouriſhment for cattle, poultry, 
and even the lower kind of people i in times of ſcarci- 
ty. The pulp of the cocoa contains a liquid which is 

extremely refreſhing, and quenches, the thirſt of la- 
bouring 
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tories people both at ſea and land. This liquor is BO 0 K 


very wholeſome, but has a ſweet inſipid taſte. 
WIEN theſe buds are cut at the extremity, veſſels 
are placed to receive the white liquor th that diſtils from 
them; which if drawn off before ſun-riſe, and drunk 
while it is freſh, has the flavour of ſweet wine. It af- 
terwards turns ſour, and makes good vinegar. When 
diſtilled in its higheſt perfection, it produces a ſtrong 
brandy : and boiled with quick-lime, yields a middling 
kind of ſugar. The trees from which this liquor has 
been extracted, bear no fruit; the juices being ex- 
hauſted, which ſerve to produce and nouriſh the kernel. 
Browne this tree, which is common in all parts of 
India, the Moluccas produce a ſingular plant, which 
is called ſago. This tree affords a nutriment from its 
trunk and vital ſubſtance, its fruit being a ſuperfluous 
and uſeleſs part. It grows wild in the foreſts, and 
multiplies itſelf by ſeeds and ſuckers. It riſes to the 
height of thirty feet, and is about fix in circumfe- 
rence. The bark is an inch thick. The inner rind is 
compoſed of an aſſemblage of long fibres which are in- 
terwoven with each' other, This double coat con- 
tains a kind of ſap or gum, which falls into meal. The 
tree, which ſeems to grow merely for the uſe of man, 
points out the meal by a fine white powder which co- 
vers its leaves, and is a certain ſign of the maturity of 
the ſago. It is then cut down to the root, and fawn 
into ſcatlings, which are divided into four quarters, 
for the better extracting of the ſap or meal they contain. 
After this ſubſtance has been diluted in water, it is 
ſtrained through a kind of heve, which retains the 
groſſer particles; the reſt is thrown into earthen 
moulds, where it dries and hardens for ſome years. 
The Indians eat the ſago diluted with water, and ſome- 
times baked or boiled, Through a principle of hu- 
manity, they reſerve the fineſt part of this meal for 
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BOOK the aged and infirm. A jelly is ſometimes made of 
— it, which is white and of a delicious flavour. | 


TEMUrERATE, independent, and averſe from la- 
bour, theſe people had lived for ages upon the meal of 
the ſago, and the milk of the cocoa, when the Chi- 
neſe landing by accident at the Moluccas, diſcovered 
the clove and the nutmeg, with which valuable ſpices 
the ancients were entirely unacquainted, They were 
ſoon admired all oyer India, from whence they were 
tranſported to Perſia and Europe. The Arabians, 
who at that time engroſſed almoſt all the trade of the 


univerſe, did not overlook ſo lucrative a part of it. 


They repaired in crowds to the celebrated iſlands, 
whoſe productions they had already monopolized, had 
not the Portugueſe, who purſued them every where 
deprived them of this branch of trade. Notwithſtand= 
ing the ſchemes that were laid to ſupplant theſe con- 
querors, they obtained permiſſion to build a fort, 
From this time the court of Liſbon ranked the Mo- 
luccas among the number of their provinces, and it 
was not long before they became ſuch in reality. 


_ WmrE Albuquerque's lieutenants enriched their 


country with the new productions of the eaſt, that 
eneral completed the conqueſt of Malabar, which 


would have taken advantage of his abſence to recover 


its liberty. After his late ſucceſs, he employed the 
leiſure he enjoyed in the midſt of his conqueſts, in 
ſuppreſſing the licentiouſneſs of the Portugueſe; efta- 
bliſhing order in all the colonies, and regulating the 
diſcipline of the army; in the courſe of which he diſ- 
played an activity, ſagacity, wiſdom, juſtice, huma- 
nity, and diſintereſtedneſs, which did honour to his 
character. His good qualities made ſo deep an impreſ- 
fion on the minds of the Indians, that, for a long 
time after his death, they continued to repair to his 


tomb to, demand juſtice for the outrages committed 


by 
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by his ſucceſſors. He died at Goa in the year 1 5155 
without riches, and out of favour with Emanuel, who 
had been prevailed upon to o entertain ſuſpicions of his 
conduct, 

IF our aſtoniſhment is raiſed at the number of Al- 
buquerque's victories, and the rapidity of his con- 
queſts, how defervedly do thoſe brave men claim our 
admiration, whom he had the honour to command in 
theſe expeditions! Did any nation, with ſo flender a 
force, ever perform ſuch great ations? The Portu- 
gueſe, with leſs than forty thouſand troops, ſtruck 
terror into the empire of Morocco, the barbarous na- 
tions of Africa, the Mammelucs, the Arabians, and 
all the eaſtern countries from the iſland of Ormus to 
China. With a force in the proportion of one to a 
hundred, they engaged troops, which, when attacked 
by an enemy of equal ſtrength, would frequently de- 
fend their lives and poſſeſſions to the laſt extremity, 
What kind of men then muſt the Portugueſe have 
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The cauſes 
of the en- 
terpriſing 

ſpirit of the 

Portugueſe, 


been, and what extraordinary cauſes muſt have con- 


ſpired to produce ſuch a nation of heroes | 
Tux had been at war with the Moors near a cen- 
tury, when Henry of Burgundy, with ſeveral French 
knights, landed in Portugal with a deſign to ſerve in 
Caſtile under the famous Cid, whoſe reputation had 
drawn them thither. The Portugueſe invited them 


to lend their aſſiſtance againſt the infidels; the knights | 


complied, and the greateſt part of them ſettled in 


Portugal. Chiyalry, which has contributed as much 


as any other inſtitution to exalt human nature; ſubſti- 
tuting the love of glory to the love of our country; 
that refined ſpirit, drawn from the dregs of the bar- 
barous ages, and calculated to repair or leſſen the er- 
rors and inconveniences of the feudal government 
from whence it took its riſe, was then revived on the 


banks of the Tagus, i in all the ſplendour i it had at its 
firſt 
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BOOK firſt appearance in France and England. The princes 
endeavoured to keep it alive, and to extend its influ- 

| ence by eſtabliſhing ſeveral orders formed upon the 
plan of the ancient ones, and calculated to infuſe the 
ſame ſpirit, which was a mixture of heroiſm, * 
try, and devotion. 

THe ſovereigns raiſed the ſpirit of the nation ſtill 
higher by treating the nobility in ſome meaſure upon 
a footing of equality, and by ſetting bounds to their 
own authority. They frequently aſſembled their ſtates 
general, without which, properly ſpeaking, there can 
be no nation. By theſe ſtates Alphonſo was inveſted 
with the regal authority after the taking of Liſbon ; 
and in conjunction with them, his ſucceſſors, for a 
long time, exerciſed the power of making laws. Ma- 
ny of theſe laws were calculated to inſpire the love of 
great actions. The order of nobility was conferred 
upon thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſig- 
nal ſervices; by killing or taking priſoner the ene- 
my's general, or his ſquire: or by refuſing to pur- 
chaſe their liberty, when in the hands of the Moors, 
by renouncing their religion. On the other hand, 
whoever inſulted a woman, gave falſe e evidence, broke 
his promiſe, or * diſguiſed the truth to his ſove- 

reign,” v was deprived of his rank. 

THE wars waged by the Portugueſe in defence; of 
their rights and liberties, were at the ſame time reli- 
gious wars. They partook of that fierce yet enter- 

priſing fanaticiſm, which the popes had encouraged at 
the time of the cruſades. The Portugueſe, therefore, 
were knights armed in defence of their properties, 
their wives, their children, and their kings, who were 
knights as well as themſelves. Beſides theſe, they were 
the heroes of the cruſade, who in defending chriſtiani- 
ty were fighting for their country, To this may be ad- 

Gd, wut the nation was ſmall, and i its power extremely 


limited; 
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Umited; it being chiefly in little ſtates that we find B O OK 
that enthuſiaſtic fondneſs for their country, which is . 
utterly unknown in larger communities, that enjoy a 
greater ſecurity. 
TRE principles of activity, vigour, and a noble 
elevation of mind, which united in the character of 
this nation, were not loſt after the expulſion of the 
Moors. They purſued theſe enemies of their religion 
and government into Africa. They were engaged in 
ſeveral wars with the kings of Caſtile.and Leon ; and 
during the interval that preceded their axoeditions to 
India, the nobility lived at a diſtance from cities and 
the court, and preſerved in their caſtles the virtues of 
their anceſtors, together with their portraits. | 
WHEN the plan of extending conqueſt in Africa 
and Aſia became the object of attention among the 
Portugueſe ; a new paſſion co-operated with the prin- 
ciples juſt mentioned, to give additional energy to 
the Portugueſe ſpirit. This paſſion, which, how- 
ever it might animate all the reſt for the preſent, 
would ſoon deſtroy the generoſity of their temper, 
was avarice. The veſſels were crouded with adventur- 
ers, who wanted to enrich themſelves, ſerve their 
country, and make proſelytes. They appeared in In- 
dia to be ſomething more than men till the death of 
Albuquerque. Then riches, which were the object 
and reward of their conqueſts, introduced an univer- 
ſal corruption. The nobler paſſions gave way to the 
pleaſures of luxury, which never fail to enervate the 
body, and to deſtroy the virtues of the mind. The 
weak ſucceſſors of the illuſtrious Emanuel, and the 
men of mean abilities, which he himſelf ſent as vice- 
roys to India, gradually contributed to the degeneracy 
of the Portugueſe. 
*Lopez SoAREZ, however, who ſucceeded Albu- 
querque, purſued his deſigns. He aboliſhed a barbar- 


ous 
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BOOK ous cuſtom that prevailed in the country of Travan- 
2 he cor, in the neighbourhood of Calicut. The inhabi- 
| tants of this region conſulted ſorcerers concerning the 
deſtiny of their children : if the magician promiſed a 
happy deſtiny, they were ſuffered to live; if he fore- 
told any great calamities that were to befall them, they 
were put to death. Soarez interpoſed to preſerve theſe 
children. He was for ſome time employed in prevent- 
ing the oppoſition with which the Portugueſe were 
threatened in India; and as ſoon as he was relieved 


from his anxifty, he reſolved to attempt a paſlage | to 
China. 


Arrival of f 1 | . 
—_— TE great Alquerque had formed the ſame de 


gueſe at ſign. He had met with Chineſe ſhips and merchants | 
China, at Malacca, and conceived a high opinion of a nation 
—_— whoſe very ſailors had more politeneſs, a better ſenſe 
of decorum, more good nature and humanity, than 
were at that time, to be found among the European 
nobility. He invited the Chineſe to continue their 
commerce with Malacca. From them he procured a 
particular account of the ſtrength, riches, and man- 
ners of their extenſive empire, and communicated his 
intelligence to the court of Portugal. 

TRE Chineſe nation was utterly unknown in Eu- 
rope. Mark Paul, a Venetian, who had travelled to 
China by land, had given a deſcription of it which 
was looked upon as fabulous. It correſponded, how- 
ever, with the particulars ſince tranſmitted by Albu- 
querque. Credit was given to this officer's teſtimony, 
and to his account of the lucrative trade that might 
be carried on with this country. | 

In the year 1518 a ſquadron failed from Liſbon to 
convoy an ambaſſador to China, As ſoon as it arriv- 
ed at the iſlands in the neighbourhood of Canton, it 
was ſurrounded by Chineſe veſlels, which came to re- 
connoitre it. Ferdinand Andrada, who commanded 


it, 
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it, did not attempt to defend himſelf : he ſuffered the 
Chineſe to come on board; communicated the object 
of his voyage to the Mandarins that preſided at Can- 
ton, and ſent his ambaſſador on ſhore, who was con- 
duced to Pekin. 

TRE ambaſſador was every moment preſented with 
ſome new wonder, that {truck him with amazement. 
If we conſider the largeneſs of the towns the multi- 
tude of villages, the variety of canals, of which ſome 
are nayigable acroſs the empire, and others contribute 
to the fertility of the ſoil; the art of cultivating their 
lands, and the abundance wind variety of their produc- 
tions; the ſagacious and mild aſpect of the inhabi- 
tants, the perpetual interchange of good offices which 
appeared in the country and on the public roads, and 
the good order preſerved among thoſe numberleſs 
crouds who were engaged in the hurry of ER; 
we ſhall not wonder at the ſurprize of the Portug 
ambaſſador, who had been accuſtomed to the — 
ous and ridiculous manners of Europe. 


LET us take a tranſient view of this people. The 


hiſtory of a nation ſo well governed, is the hiſtory of 
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mankind : the reſt of the world reſembles the chaos 


of matter before it was wrought into form. After a 
long ſeries of devaſtation, ſociety has at length riſen 
to order and harmony. States and nations are produc- 


ed from each other, like individuals, with this differ- 


ence, that in families nature brings about the death 


of ſome, and provides for the births of others, in a 


conſtant and regular fucceſſion: but in ſtates, this 
rule is violated and deſtroyed by the diſorders of ſoci- 
ety, where it ſometimes happens that ancient monar- 
chies ſtifle riſing republics in their births, and that a 
rude and favage people, ruſhing like a torrent, ſweep 
away multitudes of ſtates, Which : are pd: and 
broken in piepes. 
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CHINA alone has been exempted from this fatality. 
This empire, bounded on the north by Ruſſian Tar- 
tary, on the ſouth by India, by Thibet on the weſt, 
and by the ocean on the eaſt, comprehends almoſt all 
the eaſtern extremity of the continent of Aſia. It is 
eighteen hundred leagues in circumference. It is ſaid 
to have laſted through a ſucceſſive ſeries of four thou- 
ſand years; nor is this antiquity in the leaſt to be 
wondered at. The narrow bounds of our hiſtory, and 
the ſmall extent of our kingdoms, which riſe and fall 
in a quick ſucceſſion, are the conſequence of wars? 
ſuperſtition, and the unfavourable circumſtances of 
our fituation. But the Chineſe, who are encompaſſed 
and defended on all ſides by ſeas and deſerts, have, 
like the ancient Egyptians, given a laſting ſtability to © 
their empire. Since their coaſts and the inland parts of 
their territories have been peopled and cultivated, this 


happy nation muſt of courſe have been the center of 


attraction to all the ſurrounding people; and the wan- 
dering or cantoned tribes muſt neceſſarily have gra- 
dually attached themſelves to a body of men, who 
ſpeak leſs frequently of the conqueſts they have made, 
than of the attacks they have ſuffered; and are hap- 
pier in the thought of having i their conquer- 
ors, than they could have been in that of having de- 
ſtroyed their invaders. 

In a country where the government is ſo ancient, 
we may every where expect to find deep traces of the 
continued force of induſtry. Its roads have been le- 
velled with the exacteſt care; and, in general, have 
no greater declivity than is neceſlary to facilitate the 
watering of the land, which they conſider, with rea- 
ſon, as one of the greateſt helps in agriculture. They 
have but few, even of the moſt uſeful trees, as their 
fruits would rob the corn of its nouriſhment, There 
are gardens, it is true, interſperſed with flowers, 5 1 

tur 
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turf, ſhrubberies, and fountains; but however 
able theſe ſcenes might be to an idle ſpectator, he} 
ſeem to be concealed and removed from the public 
eye, as if the owners were afraid of ſhewing how much 
their amuſements had -encroached upon the ſoil that 
ought to be cultivated for the ſupport of life. They 
have no parks or extenſive foreſts, which are not near 
ſo ſerviceable to mankind by the wood they furniſh, 
as prejudicial by preventing agriculture; and while 
they contribute to the pleaſure of the great by the 
beaſts that range in them, prove a real misfortune to 
the huſbandman. In China, the beauty of a country- 


ſeat conſiſts in its being happily ſituated, ſurrounded 


with an agreeable variety of cultivated fields, and in- 

rſperſed with trees planted irregularly, and with 
ſome heaps of a porous ſtone, which at a diſtance have 
the appearance of rocks or mountains. 
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THe hills are generally cut into terraces, . ſupports 


ed by dry walls. Here there are reſervoirs, conſtruct- 
ed with ingenuity, for the reception of rain and ſpring. 
water. It is not uncommon to ſee the bottom, ſum- 
mit and declivity of a hill watered: by the ſame canal, 

by means of a number of engines of a {imple n 
tion, which ſave manual labour, and perform with 
two men what could not be done with a thouſand in 
the ordinary way. Theſe heights commonly yield 
three crops in a year. They are firſt ſown with a kind 
of radiſh, which produces an oil; then with cotton, 
and after that with potatoes. This i is the common 


method of culture; but the rules is not without ex- 


ception. 


Uron moſt of the mountains oh are. ions 


of being cultivated for the ſubſiſtence of man, pro- 
per trees are planted for building houſes or ſhips. Ma- 
ny of them contain iron, tin, and copper mines, ſuf- 
kcient to ſupply the empire. The gold mines: have 
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been neglected, either becauſe their produce did not 
defray the expence of working them, or becauſe the 
gold duſt, waſhed down by the torrents, was found 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of exchange. | 

TEE ſandy plains, ſaved from the ravages of _ 
ocean, (which changes its bed as rivers. do their 
courſe, in a ſpace of time fo exactly proportioned to 
their different moments, that a ſmall} encroachment 
of the ſea cauſes a thouſand revolutions on the ſurface 
of the globe) form, at this day, the provinces of 
Nankin and "Tchekiang, which are the fineſt in the 
empire. As the Egyptians checked the courſe of the. 
Nile, the Chineſe have repulſed, reſtrained, and given 
laws ta the ocean. They have re- united to the con- 
tinent, tracts of land which had been disjoined by 
this element. They ſtill exert their endeavours to op- 
poſe that over-ruling effect of the earth's motion, 
which in conformity with the celeſtial ſyſtem drives 
the ocean from eaſt to weſt. To the action of the 
globe the Chineſe oppoſe the labours of induſtry : 
and while nations, the moſt celebrated in hiſtory, 
have, by the rage of conqueſt, increaſed the ravages 
that time is perpetually making upon this globe; they 
exert ſuch efforts to retard the progreſs of univerſal 
devaſtation, as might appear ſupernatural, if daily ex- 
perience did not afford us ſtrong evidence: to the con- 
trary. 

To the eat of lah this nation adds; if 
we may be allowed the expreflion, the improvement 
of the water. The rivers, which communicate with 
each other by canals, and run under the walls-of moſt 
of the towns, preſent us with the'proſpe&t of floating 
cities, compoſed of an infinite number of boats filled 
with people, who live conſtantly upon the water, 
and whoſe ſole employment is fiſhing. The fea itſelf 
is covered with numberleſs veſſels, whoſe maſts, at 2 


diſtance, 
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diſtance, appear like moving foreſts, Anſon mentions B OO K 
it as a reproach, to the fiſhermen belonging to theſe N 
boats, that they did not give themſelves a moment's 3 
intermiſſion from their work to look at his ſhip, 
| which was the largeſt that had ever anchored in thoſe 
latitudes. But this inattention to an object, which ap- 
; peared to.a Chineſe ſailor to be of no uſe, though it 
was in the way of his profeſſion, is, perhaps, a proof 
of the happineſs of a. people, who prefer buſineſs to 
f matters of mere curiolity, 
TE manner of culture is by means uniform 
; throughout this empire, but varies according to the. 
1 nature of the ſoil and the difference of the climate. 
. In the low countries towards the ſouth they ſow rice, 


70 which being always under water, grows to a great 
F ſize, and yields two crops in a year. In the inland 
, parts of the country, where the ſituation is lofty and 
8 dry, the ſoil produces a ſpecies of rice, which is nei- 
> ther ſo large, ſo. well-taſted, or ſo. nouriſhing, and 


makes the huſbandman but one return in the year for 
his labour. In the northern parts the ſame kinds of 


, grain are cultivated as in Europe, which grow in as 
y great plenty, and are of as good a quality as in any 
1 of our moſt fertile countries. From one end of China 
4 to the other, there are large quantities of vegetables, 
Bi particularly in the ſouth, where together with fiſn 
they ſupply the place of meat, which is the general 
f food of the other provinces. But the improvement of 
it lands is univerſally underſtood and attended to. All 
U the different kinds of manure are carefully preſerved, 
ſt and ſkilfully diſtributed” to the beſt! advantage; and 
g that which ariſes from fertile lands, is applied to make 
d them ſtill: more fertile. This grand ſyſtem of nature, 
7 which is ſuſtained by deſtruction and re- production, 


| is better | underſtood and attended to in China than 
1 a any? other country in the world. 


* PHILOSOPHER, 
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A PHILOSOPHER, whom the ſpirit of obſervation 
has led into their empire, has found out and explain- 
ed the cauſes of the rural czconomy of the Chineſe. 

THe firſt of theſe cauſes is that character of induſtry 
by which theſe people are particularly diſtinguiſhed, 
who in their nature require a leſs ſhare of repoſe. Every 
day in the year is devoted to labour, except the firſt, 
which is employed in paying and receiving viſits 
among relations ; and the laſt, which is ſacred to the 
memory of their ancalloes; The firſt is a ſocial duty, 
the latter a part of domeſtic worſhip. In this nation 
of ſages, whatever unites and civilizes mankind is re- 
ligion; and religion itſelf is nothing more than the 


practice of the {ſocial virtues. Theſe ſober and ratio- 


nal people want nothing more than the controul of 
civil laws to make them juſt ; their private worſhip 
conſiſts in the love of their parents whether- living or 
dead ; and their public worſhip in the love of labour ; ; 
and that labour which is held in the moſt cred vene- 
ration is agriculture. 

Tax generoſity of two of heir ee is much 
revered, who, preferring the intereſts of the ſtate to 
thoſe of their family, kept their own children from the 
throne to make room for men taken from the plough. 
They revere the memory of theſe huſbandmen, who 
fowed the ſeeds of the happineſs and ſtability of the 
empire in the fertile boſom of the earth; that inex- 
hauſtible ſource of whatever conduces to als nouriſh- 
ment, and conſequently to the increaſe of mankind. 
I imitation of theſe royal huſbandmen;” the em- 
perors of China become huſbandmen officially. It is 


one of their public functions to break up the ground 


in the ſpring; and the parade and magnificence that 
accompanies this ceremony, draws together all the 
farmers in the neighbourhood of the capital.” They 

flock i in e to ſee their prince perform this ee 


wy 
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nity in honour of the firſt of all the arts. It is not, as B 0 0 K 
in the fables of Greece, a god, who tends the flocks _ 
of a king ; it 1s the father of his people, who, hold- 
ing the plough with his own hands, ſhews his chil- 
dren what are the true riches of the ſtate. In a little 
time he repairs again to the field he has ploughed 
himſelf, to ſow the ſeed that is moſt proper for the 
ground. The example of the prince is followed in 
all the provinces ; and at the ſame ſeaſons, the vice- 
roys repeat the ſame ceremonies in the preſence of a 
numerous concourſe of huſbandmen. The Euro- 
peans, who have been preſent at this ſolemnity at 
Canton, never ſpeak of it without emotion ; and make 
us regret that this feſtival, whoſe political aim is the 
encouragement of labour, is not eſtabliſhed in our 
climate, inſtead of that number of religious feaſts, 
which ſeem to be invented by idleneſs to make the 
country a barren waſte. | 
IT is not to be imagined, however, that the court | 
of Pekin is really engaged in the labours of a rural | 
life. The arts of luxury are grown to ſo great a height | 
in China, that theſe performances can only paſs for | | 
mere ceremonies. But the law which obliges the | 
prince to ſhew this token of reſpect to the profeſſion 
of huſbandmen, has a tendency to promote the adyan- 
tage of agriculture. The deference paid by the ſove- 
reign to public opinions contributes to perpetuate 
them; and the influence of opinion is the principal 
ſpring that' aQuates the political machine. | 
T nis influence is preſerved in China by conferring 
honours on all huſbandmen, who excel in the culti- 
vation of the ground. When any uſeful diſcovery is 
made, the author of it is called to court to communi- 
cate it to the prince; and is ſent by the government 
into the provinces, to inſtruct them in his method. 
In a word, in this country, where nobility is not 


Vox. I. * hereditary, 
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B 74 K hereditary, but A mere Perſonal reward indiſcriminate- 


e WY ly beſtowed upon merit; eto of the magiſtrates 
and perſons raiſed to the higheſt employments in the 


empire are Choſen out of families who are ſolely em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land. 

4 T urs encouragements which belong to their man- 
ners, are further ſeconded by the beſt. political inſti- 
tutions. Whatever is in its nature incapable of be- 
ing divided, as the ſea, rivers, canals, &c. is enjoyed 

in common, and is the property of no individual. 
Every one has the liberty of going upon the water, 
fiſhing, and hunting; and a ſubject who is in poſſeſ- 
ſion of an eſtate, whether acquired by himſelf or left 
by his relations, is in no danger of having his right 
called in queſtion by the tyrrannical authority of the 
feudal laws. I. 

THE ſmallneſs of the taxes is ill a ſurther encou- - | 

ragement to agriculture. Till lately, the proportion 
paid to government out of the produce of the lands, 
was from a tenth down to a thirtieth part of the in- 
come, according to the quality of the ſoil. This was 

the only tribute levied in China. The leading men 
never entertained a. thought of increaſing it; they 
would not have ventured to act in ſuch direct oppoſition 

to cuſtom and opinion, which determine every thing 

in this empire. Some emperors and miniſters, no 
doubt, would have been glad to attempt an innovati- 

on of this kind; but as ſuch an undertaking would 
require time, ang they could not hope to live to ſee 

its ſucceſs, they did not ehooſe to engage in it. Men 
of bad principles aim at immediate enjoyment, while 

the virtuous ſubject, extending his benevolence be- 
yond the preſent generation, contents himſelf witn 
forming deſigns, and propagating uſeful truths, with- 

out expecting to reap any advantage from them in his 
own en. 
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IT is but lately that conqueſt and commerce have B o 
introduced new taxes into China. The Tartar em- 1 


perors have laid a duty upon certain articles of pro- 
viſions, metals, and merchandiſe. In ſhort, if we 
may believe the Jeſuit Amyot, cuſtoms are eſtabliſhed 
there as well as in Europe. 

IT were to be wiſhed, that the Europeans would 
imitate the Chineſe in the mode of levying their 
taxes; which is juſt, humane, and not expenſive. 
Every year, at the time of harveſt, the fields are mea- 
ſured, and rated in proportion to their actual produce. 
Whether the Chineſe are as diſhoneſt as they are re- 
preſented, or whether, like ſeveral nations among the 
ancients, they are only faithleſs and deceitful in their 
dealings with ſtrangers, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine ; but it ſhould ſeem that government re- 
poſes ſufficient confidence in them, not to vex and 
moleſt them by thoſe ſearchings and troubleſome vi- 
ſits, ſo common in the mode of taxation in Europe. 
The only penalty inflicted on perſons liable to be 
taxed, and who are too flow in the payment of the 
tribute demanded by the public, is to quarter old, in- 
firm, and poor people upon them, to be maintalAed at 
their expence, till they have diſcharged the debt due 
to government. This manner of proceeding has a 
tendency to awaken pity and humanity in the breaſt of 
a Citizen, when he ſees miſerable objects and hears the 
cries of hunger; inſtead of giving him diſguſt, and 
exciting his reſentment by forcible ſeizures and 'the 
menaces of an inſolent ſoldiery, who come to live at 
diſcretion in a houſe expoſed to the numberleſs ex- 
tortions of the treaſury. : 

In China, the taxes are levied withvur baring re- 
courſe to thoſe oppreſſive methods that are practiſed 


in Europe. The mandarins take the the tenth part 


of the produce of the earth in kind. The officers in 
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BOOK the municipal towns give in their account of this tri- 
bute and all other taxes to the receiver-general of the 
province; and the whole is lodged in the public 
treafury. The uſe that is made of this revenue pre- 
vents all frauds in collecting it; as it is well known, 
that a part of theſe duties is allotted for the mainte- 
nance of the magiſtrates and ſoldiers. The money 
ariſing from the ſale of this proportion'of the product 
of the lands is never iſſued from the treaſury but in 
public exigencies. It is laid up in the magazines 
againſt times of ſcarcity, when the people receive 
what they had lent, as it were, in times of plenty. 

IT may naturally be expected that a nation, enjoy- 
ing ſo many advantages, will be extremely populous; 
eſpecially in a climate where, whatever reaſon may be 
aſſigned for it, the women are remarkably prolific, 
and the men do no injury to the natural vigour of 
their conſtitution by the uſe of ſtrong liquors ; where 
the climate is wholeſome and temperate, and few 


children die in proportion to the numbers born . 
where the ſoil overpays the labour of cultivating it, 
not to mention the ſimple and plain manner of living +. 


in uſe there, which 1s regulated by the ſtricteſt ceco--.. | 


nomy. 
Tx Jeſuits, h 


owever, who were employed by the 1 


court of Pekin to make charts of the empire, in the 
courſe of their undertaking diſcovered ſome conſidera- 
ble tracts of deſert land, which had efcaped the notice 
of the merchants who frequented. only the ſea ports, 
and of travellers who went only by the road of Can- 


ton to the capital. 
IT would be impoſſible to acc 


ount for the want of 


population in ſome parts of China diſtant from each 
other, if it were not known, that, in theſe extenſive 
fates, a great number of children are deſtroyed ſoon 


after they are born-; that ſeveral of thoſe who eſcape 


this 
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this cruel fate, ſuffer the moſt ſhameful mutilation; B O OK 
and that of thoſe who are not thus barbarouſly rob- __- 


bed of their ſex, many are reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, 
and deprived of the comforts of marriage by tyranni- 
cal maſters; that polygamy, ſo contrary to reaſon 
and the ſpirit of ſociety, is univerſally practiſed ; that 
the vice which nature rejects with the utmoſt abhor- 
rerice, is very common ; and that the convents of the 
Bonzes contain little leſs than a million of perſons 
devoted to celibacy. 

Bur if a few ſcattered diſtricts, which are hardly 


| known even in China, be deſtitute of hands to cul- 


tivate them; are there not many more in which men 
are crouded together in ſuch numbers as to incom- 
mode each other? This inconvenience is obſervable 
in the neighbourhood of great cities and public roads, 


and particularly 1 in the ſouthern provinces. Accord- 


ingly it appears, by the records of the empire, that a 

bad harveſt has ſeldom failed to produce an inſurrec- 

tion. 

| Wes need go no further to find the reaſons which 
vent deſpdtiſm from making any advances in Chi- 

na. It is evident from theſe frequent revolutions, that 


27 the people are fully ſenſible that a regard to the rights 


of property, and ſubmiſſion to the laws, are duties of 
a lower claſs, ſubordinate to the original rights of na- 


ture, and that communities are formed for the com- 


mon benefit of thoſe who enter into them. Accord- 
ingly, when the more immediate neceſſaries of life fail, 
the Chineſe ceaſe to acknowledge an authority which 
does not provide for their ſubſiſtence. The right of 
kings 1 is founded on the regard they pay to the preſer- 
vation of the people, Neither religion nor morality 
teach any other doctrine in China. 

THE emperor is well aware, that he preſides over a 


people who · ſubmit to the laws no longer than while 


they 
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BOOK they promote their happineſs. He is ſenſible, that if 


the ſpirit of tyranny, which is ſo common and infec- 
tious in other countries, ſhould ſeize him but for a 
moment, ſuch a violent oppoſition would be raiſed 
that he would be expelled from the throne. Accord- 
ingly, finding himſelf inveſted with the ſupreme au- 
thority by a people who obſerve and criticiſe his con- 
duct, he is far from attempting to ere& himſelf into an 
object of religious ſuperſtition, and doing juſt as he 
pleaſes. He does not violate the ſacred contract by vir- 
tue of which he holds the ſceptre. He is convinced 
that the people are ſo well acquainted with their 
rights, and the manner of defending them, that when- 
ever a province complains of the mandarin who go- 
verns it, he recalls him without examination, and de- 
livers him up to a tribunal, which proceeds againſt 
him if he is in fault; but ſhould he even prove inno- 
cent, he is not reinfbunt 3 in his employment, as it is 
decmed a crime to have drawn upon himſelf the re- 
ſentment of the people. He is conſidered as an igno- 
rant tutor, who ſhould attempt to deprive a father of 


the love his children bear him. This compliance, 


which, in other countries, would nouriſh perpetual 
diſcontent, and occaſion an infinite number of in- 
trigues, is not attended with any inconvenience in 
China, where the inhabitants are naturally diſpoſed 
to be mild and juſt, and the conſtitution of the ſtate is 
ſo ordered, that its delegates have ſeldom any rigo- 
rous commands to execute. 

THe neceſſity of juſtice in the prince tends to make 
him more wiſe and intelligent. He is in China what 
one would gladly believe princes in all countries were, 
the idol of his people. It ſhould ſeem that their man- 
ners and laws conſpired to eſtabliſh this fundamental 
principle, that China is a family of which the em- 
peror is the patriarch. He does not poſſeſs his autho- 


rity 
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rity as a conqueror, or a legiſlator, but as a father he BOOK 
governs, rewards, and puniſhes. This pleaſing ſenti- 
ment gives him a greater power than the tyrants of 
other nations can poſſibly derive from the number of 
their troops, or the artifices of their miniſters. It is 
not to be imagined what eſteem and affection the Chi- 
neſe have for their emperor, or, as they expreſs it, 
their common, their univerſal father. 
THis public veneration is founded upon that which 
is eſtabliſned by private education. In China, the fa- 
ther and mother claim an abſolute right over their 
children at every period of life, even when raiſed to 
the higheſt dignity. Paternal authority and filial af- 
fection are the ſources of every thing in this empire: 
by theſe the manners are regulated, and they are the 1 
grand tie that unites the prince to his ſubjects, the _ ö 
ſubjects to their prince, and citizens to one another. 
The Chineſe government has gradually arrived at that 
point of perfection, from which all others ſeem to have 
finally and irrevocably degenerated: I mean the pa- 
triarchal government, a government eftabliſhed by 
nature itſelff. = EN 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this ſublime ſyſtem of mo- | 
rals, that for ſo many ages has contributed to the 0 
proſperity of the Chineſe empire, it would probably 
have experienced an inſenſible change, if the chime- 
rical diſtinctions allowed to birth had deſtroyed that 
original equality eſtabliſned by nature among man- 
kind, and which ought only to give place to ſuperior | 
abilities and ſuperior merit. In all the ſtates of Eu- : 
rope, one claſs of men aſſume from their infancy a 
pre-eminence independent of their moral character. | 
The attention paid them from the moment of their i 
birth, gives them the idea that they are formed for 
command; they ſoon learn to confider themſelves as 
a diſtinct ſpecies, and being ſecure of a certain rank 


and 
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app K rank and ſtation, take no pains to make themſelves. 


4 , worthy of it. 
'Tris ſyſtem, to which we owe ſo many indifferent 


miniſters, ignorant magiſtrates, and bad generals has 
no place in China, where nobility does not deſcend 
by hereditary/right. The figure any citizen makes, 
begins and ends with himſelf. The ſon of the prime 
miniſter of the empire has no advantages at the mo- 
ment of his birth, but thoſe he may have derived from 
nature. The rank of nobility is ſometimes conferred 
upon the anceſtors of a man who has done ſignal ſer- 
vices to his country; but this mark of diſtinction, 
which is merely perſonal, dies with its poſſeſſor, and 
his children derive no other advantage from it than 
the memory and example of his virtues. 

Ix conſequence of this perfect equality, the Chineſe 
are enabled to eſtabliſh an uniform ſyſtem of educati- 
on, and to inculcate correſpondent principles. | It is 
no difficult taſk to perſuade men who are upon an 
equal footing by birth, that they are all brethren. 
This opinion gives them every advantage which would 
be loſt if a contrary idea prevailed. A Chineſe, who 
ſhould abſtract himſelf from this common fraternity, 
would become a ſolitary and miſerable being, and 
wander as a ſtranger in the heart of his country. 

INSTEAD of thoſe frivolous diſtinctions which are 
allotted to birth in almoſt every other country, the 
Chineſe ſubſtitute real ones, founded entirely on 
perſonal merit. A ſett of wiſe and intelligent men, 
who are honoured with the title of the learned man- 
darins, devote themſelves to the ſtudy of all ſciences 
neceſſary to qualify them for the adminiſtration of 
public affairs. None can be admitted into this re- 
ſpectable ſociety, who are not recommended by 

their talents and knowledge: for riches give no elaim 
| to 
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to this honour. The b are at heit option ; OO R 


to fix upon proper perſons to aſſociate with them; 
and they never chuſe any perſon without a previous 
and ſtrict examination. There are different claſſes 
of mandarins, the ſucceſſion to which is regulated by 
merit, and not by ſeniority. 

Ovur of the claſs of mandarins, the emperor, ac- 
cording to a cuſtom as ancient as the empire, elects 
miniſters, magiſtrates, governors of provinces, and of- 
ficers of every denomination who are called to any 
employment in the ſtate. As his choice can only fall 
upon men of tried abilities, the welfare of the people 
is always lodged in the hands of thoſe who are wor- 
thy of ſuch a truſt. 

In conſequence of this inſtitution, no dignity i is he- 
reditary except that of the crown; and even that does 
not always devolve to the eldeſt bn ; but to him whom 
the emperor and the council of mandarins judge moſt 
worthy. By this method, a ſpirit of virtuous emulation 
prevails even in the imperial family. The throne is 
given to merit alone, and it is aſſigned to the heir only 
in conſideration of his abilities. The emperors rather 
chuſe to appoint a ſucceſſor from a different family, 
than to intruſt the reins of government to unſkilful 
hands. 

THE-viceroys and ee enjoy the affection of 
the people, at the ſame time that they partake of the 
authority of the ſovereign; and any miſtakes in their 
adminiſtration meet with the ſame indulgence that is 
ſhewn to thoſe of the ſupreme legiſlator. They have 
not that tendency to ſedition which prevails in this 
part of the world. In China there is no ſett of men to 
form or manage a faction: as the mandarins have no 
rich and powerful family connections, they can derive 
no ſupport but from the crown, and their own pru- 

dence. 
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dence. They are trained up in a way of thinking that 
inſpires humanity, the love of order, beneficence, 
and reſpect for the laws. They take pains to incul- 
cate theſe ſentiments into the people, and ſecure their 
attachment to every law, by ſhewing them its uſeful 
tendency. The ſovereign paſſes no edict that does not 
convey ſome moral or political inſtruction. The peo- 
ple neceſſarily become acquainted with their intereſts, 
and the meaſures taken by government to promote 
them; and the better informed they are, the more 
likely they will be to remain quiet. 

SUPERSTITION, which excites diſturbances in all 
other countries, and either eſtabliſhes tyranny, or 


overthrows government, has no influence in China. 


It is tolerated injudiciouſly, perhaps, by the laws : 
but, at leaſt, it never makes laws itſelf. No 
perſon can have any ſhare in the government who 
does not belong to the claſs of literati, which ad- 
mits of no ſuperſtition. The bonzes are not allow- 
ed to ground the duties of morality upon the doctrines 


of their ſects, nor conſequently to diſpenſe with them. 


If they impoſe upon ſome part of the nation, their ar- 
tihces do not affect thoſe whoſe example and authori- 
ty are of the greateſt importance to the ſtate. 
CoNFUcivs, in whoſe actions and diſcourſes pre- 
cept was joined to example, whoſe memory is equal- 
ly revered, and whoſe doctrine is equally embraced 
by all claſſes and ſects whatſoever, was the founder of 
the national religion of China. His code contains a 
{vitem of natural law, which ought to be the ground- 
work of all religions, the rule of ſociety, and ſtandard 
of all governments. He taught that reaſon was an 
emanation of the Deity ; and that the ſupreme law 


conſiſted in the harmony between nature and reaſon. 


The religion that runs in oppoſition to theſe two 
guides of human life, does not come from heaven. 


As 
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As the Chineſe have no term for God, they ſay B o 
that heaven is God. But, ſays the emperor Changchi, 


in an edict publiſhed in 1710, it is not to the viſible and 


material heaven that we offer our ſacrifices, but to the Lord 
of heaven. Thus atheiſm, though not uncommon in. 


China, is not publicly profeſſed. It is neither the 
characteriſtic of a ſect, nor an object of perſecution z 
but is tolerated as well as ſuperſtition. 


Tat emperor, who is ſole pontiff, is likewiſe the. 


judge in matters of religion; but as the national wor- 
ſhip was made for the government, not the govern- 
ment for it; and as both were deſigned to be ſubſer- 
vient to the ends of ſociety; it is neither the intereſt 
nor inclination of the ſovereign to employ the two- 
fold authority lodged in his hands, for the purpoſes 
of oppreſſion. If on the one hand the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the hierarchy do not prevent the prince 
from making an ill uſe of abſolute authority; he is 


more powerfully reſtrained on the other, by the ge- 


neral influence of the national manners. 


Any attempt to change theſe manners would be at- 
tended with the greateſt difficulty, becauſe they are 
inculcated by a mode of education which is, perhaps, 
the beſt we are acquainted with. The Chineſe do not 
make a point of inſtructing their children till they are 
five years old. They are then taught to write words 
or hieroglyphics, which repreſent ſenſible objects, of 
which at the ſame time they endeavour to give them 
clear ideas. Afterwards their memory is ſtored with 
ſententious verſes containing precepts of morality, 
which they are taught to reduce to practice. As th 


advance in years they are inſtructed in the philoſophy 


of Confucius. This is the manner of education 
among the ordinary ranks. The children who are de- 
ſigned for poſts of honour, begin in the ſame manner; 


but 
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BOOK but intermix other ſtudies relative to human conduct 


in the different ſtations of life. 

| In China, the manners take their complexion from 
the laws, and are preſerved by common uſage, which 
is likewiſe preſcribed by the laws. The Chineſe have 
a greater number of precepts, relating to the moſt 
common actions, than any other people in the world. 
Their code of . politeneſs is very voluminous; the 
loweſt citizen is inſtructed in it, and obſerves it with 
the ſame exactneſs as the mandarins and the court. 

THe laws in this code, like all the reſt, are formed 

with a view of keeping up the opinion that China is 
but one great family, and of promoting that regard 
and mutual affection in the citizens, which is due to 
each other as brethren. Theſe rights and cuſtoms tend 


to preſerve the manners. Sometimes, indeed, ceremo- 


nies are ſubſtituted for ſentiment ; but how often are 
they the means of reviving it! They compoſe a kind 


of conſtant homage that is paid to virtue; and is cal- 


culated to engage the attention of youth. This ho- 
mage preſerves the reſpect due to virtue herſelf ; and 
if it ſometimes leads to hypocriſy, it encourages at leaſt 
a laudable zeal. Tribunals are erected to take cogni- 


zance of tranſgreſſions againſt the cuſtoms ; as well 


as to puniſh crimes, and reward merit. Moderate pe- 
nalties are inflicted upon crimes, and virtue is diſtin- 
guiſhed by marks of honour. - Honour is accordingly 
one of the principles that actuate the Chineſe govern- 
ment: and though it is not the leading one, operates 
more ſtrongly than fear, and more feebly than affec- 


tion. % 
Unper the influence of ſuch inſtitutions, one 


ſhould expect, that China would be the country in 


the whole world, where men would be moſt humane. 
Accordingly the humanity of the Chineſe is conſpi- 
cuous on thoſe occaſions, where it ſhould ſeem, that 
virtue 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


virtue could have no other object but juſtice ; and that 
juſtice could not be executed without ſeverity. Their 
priſoners are confined in neat and commodious apart- 
ments, where they are well taken care of even to. the 
moment when they ſuffer. It frequently happens, that 
the only puniſhment inflicted on a rich man amounts 
to no more than obliging him for a certain time to 
maintain or clothe ſome old men and orphans at his 
own expence. Our moral and political romances form 
the real hiſtory of the Chineſe, who have regulated all 
the actions of men with ſuch an exact nicety, that they 
have ſcarcely any need of ſentiment. Yet they do not 
fail to cultivate the latter, in order to give a gee 
_ eſtimation to the former. | 

THe ſpirit of patriotiſm, that ſpirit without which 
ſtates are mere colonies, and not nations, is ſtronger, 
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perhaps, and more active among the Chineſe than it 


is found in any republic. It is common to ſee them vo- 
luntarily contributing their labour to repair the public 
roads: the rich build places of ſhelter upon them for 
the uſe of travellers; and others plant trees there. 
Such actions, which are proofs of a beneficent huma- 
nity rather than an oſtentation of generolity, a are far 
from being uncommon in China. | 
TERRE have been times, when they have been ae 
quent; and others, when they have been leſs ſo; but 
the corruption which was the cauſe of the latter, 
brought on a revolution, and the manners of the peo- 
ple were reformed. They ſuffered by the late invaſion 
of the Tartars ; they are now recovering, in proporti - 
on as the princes of that victorious nation lay aſide 
the ſuperſtitions of their own country, to adopt the 
the principles of the nation they have conquered; and 


in proportion as they improve in the knowledge of 
thoſe books, which the = Chineſe call — 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Ir cannot be long before we ſee the amiable cha- 
racter of this nation entirely revived; that fraternal, 
and kindred principle; thoſe enchanting ſocial ties, 
which ſoften the manners of the people, and attach 
them inviolably to the laws. Political errors and vices 
cannot take deep root in a country where no perſons 
are ever promoted to public employments, but ſuch as 
are of the ſect of the learned, whoſe ſole occupation is 


to inſtruct themſelves in the principles of morality and 


government. As long as real knowledge ſhall be held 
in eſtimation, as long as it ſhall continue to lead to 
public honours, there will exiſt among the people of 
China a fund of reaſon and virtue, which will not be 
found among other nations. 

Ir this picture of the manners of the Chineſe 
ſhould be different from that drawn by other 
writers, it is not, perhaps, impoſſible to recon- 
cile opinions ſo ſeemingly contradictory. China may 


be conſidered in two diſtinct points of view. If we 


ſtudy the inhabitants as they appear in the ſea- ports 
and great towns, we ſhall be diſguſted at their coward- 
ice, knavery and avarice: but in the other parts of 
the empire, particularly in the country, we ſhall find 
their manners domeſtic, ſocial and patriotic. It would 
be difficult to point out a more virtuous, e and 
intelligent people. 

Ir muſt, however, be en. that the great- 
eſt part of thoſe improvements, which depend upon 
theories at all complicated, are not ſo far advanced 
there, as might naturally be expected from that ancient, 
active, and diligent people, who have ſo long had a clue 
to them. But this riddle is not inexplicable. The 
Chineſe language requires a long and laborious ſtudy, 
ſcarcely to be comprehended within the term of a 
man's life. The rights and ceremonies which they 
obſerve upon every occaſion, afford more exerciſe for 


their 
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their memory than their ſenſibility. Their manners are 
calculated to check the impulles of the ſoul, and weak- 
en its operations. Too aſſiduous in the purſuit of what 
is uſeful, they have no opportunity of launching out 
into the extenſive regions of imagination. An exceſſive 
veneration for antiquity, makes them the ſlaves of what- 
ever is eſtabliſhed. All theſe cauſes united, muſt necef- 
ſarily have ſtifled, among the Chineſe, the ſpirit of in- 
vention. It requires ages with them to bring any thing 
to perfection; and whoever reflects on the ſtate, in 


which arts and ſciences were found among them three . 


hundred years ago, muſt be convinced of the extraor- 
dinary antiquity of their empire. 


THE low ſtate of learning, and of the fine arts in 


China, may perhaps be further owing to the very per- 


fection of its government, and ſyſtem of policy. This 
paradox has its foundation in reaſon. Where the ftudy 
of the laws holds the firſt rank in a nation, and is re- 
warded with an appointment in the adminiſtration, 
inſtead of a poſt in the academy; where learning is 
applied to the regulation of manners, or the mainte- 
nance of the public weal ; where the ſame nation is ex- 
ceedipgly populous, and requires a conſtant attention 
in its learned members to make ſubſiſtence keep an 
equal pace with population; where every individual, 


beſides the duties he owes to the public, which 


take a conſiderable time to be well underſtood, has par- 
ticular duties ariſing from the claims of his family or 
profeſſion: in ſuch a nation the ſpeculative and orna- 
mental parts of ſcience cannot be expected to arrive at 
that height of ſplendour they have attained in Europe. 
But the Chineſe, who are only our ſcholars in the arts 
of luxury and vanity, are our maſters in the ſcience 
of good government. . They ſtudy how to increaſe, not 
how to diminiſh the number of n 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


One of the arts in which the Chineſe have made 
the leaſt progreſs, is that of war. It is natural to ima- 
gine, that a nation, whoſe whole conduct, like that 
of infants, is influenced by ceremonies, precepts, and 
cuſtoms either of private or public inſtitution, muſt 
conſequently be pliant, moderate, and inclined to 
tranquillity both at home and abroad. Reaſon and re- 
flection, while they cheriſh ſentiments like theſe, leave 
no room for that enthuſiaſm, which conſtitutes the 
hero and the warrior. The ſpirit of humanity, which 
they imbibe in their tender years, makes them look 
with abhorrence on thoſe ſanguinary ſcenes of rapine. 
and maſlacre, that are ſo familiar to nations of a war- 
like turn. With ſuch diſpoſitions, can we wonder 
that the Chineſe are not warriors? They have ſoldiers 


without number, but totally undiſciplined, except in 


the ſingle article of obedience, being ſtill more defici- 
ent in military manceuvres than in courage. In their 
wars with the Tartars, the Chineſe knew not how to 
fight, and only ſtood to be killed. Their attachment 
to their government, their country, and their laws, 
may ſupply the want of a warlike fpirit, but will ne- 
ver ſupply the want of good arms, and military ſkill. 
When a nation has found the art of ſubduing its con- 
querors by its manners, it has no occaſion to overcome 
its enemies by force of arms. | 

SUCH is the empire of China ſo much talked Pl 
and ſo little known. Such it was, when the Portu- 
gueſe landed there. They might have learned in it 
leſſons of wiſdom and government, but they thought 
of nothing but of enriching themſelves, and propa- 
gating their religion. Thomas Perez, their ambaſſa- 


dor, found the court of Pekin diſpoſed to favour his 


nation, whoſe fame had ſpread itſelf throughout Aſia. 
It had already. attracted the eſteem of the Chineſe, 
which the conduct of Ferdinand Andrada, who com- 

| manded 
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manded the Portugueſe ſquadron, tended ſtill further B © 0 K 
to increaſe. He viſited all the coaſts of China, and uu 


traded. with the natives. When he was on the point 
of departure, he made proclamation in the ports he 
had put into, that if any one had been injured by a 
Portugueſe, and would make it known, he ſhould re- 
ceive ſatisfaction. The ports of China were now up- 
on the point of being opened to them : Thomas Perez 
was juſt about concluding a treaty, when Simon An- 
drada, brother, to Ferdinand, appeared on the coaſts 
with a freſh ſquadron. This commander. treated the 
Chineſe in the ſame manner as the Portugueſe had, for 
ſome time, treated all the people of Aſia. He built a 
fort without permiſſion, in the iſland of Taman, 
from whence he took epportunities of pillaging, and 
extorting money from all the ſhips bound from or to 
the ports of China. He carried off young girls from 
the coaſt ; he ſeized upon Chineſe men, and made 
them faves ; ; he gave himſelf up to the moſt licenti- 
ous acts of piracy, and the moſt ſhameful diſſolute- 
neſs. The ſailors and ſoldiers under his command, 
followed his example. The Chineſe enraged at theſe 
outrages fitted out a large fleet : the Portugueſe de- 
fended themſelves courageouſly, and eſcaped by mak- 


ing their way through the enemy's fleet. The emperor | 


impriſoned Thomas Perez, who died in confinement, 
and the Portugueſe nation was baniſhed from China 
for ſome years. After this, the Chineſe relaxed, and 
gave permiſſion to the Portugueſe to trade at the port 
of Sancian, to which place they brought gold from 
Africa, ſpices from the Molucca iſlands, and from 
Ceylon elephants teeth, and ſome precious ſtones, 
In return they took Gilks of every kind, china, gums, 
medicinal herbs, and tea, which is F become ſo 


neceſſary a commodity to the northern nations of 


Europe. | 
Vor. I. 1 | Tus 
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BOOK Tur Portugueſe contented themſelves with the 

©, huts and factories they had at Sancian, and the liber- 

ty granted to their trade by the Chineſe government, 

till an opportunity offered of eſtabliſhing themſelves 

upon a footing more ſolid, and lefs dependent upon the 
mandarins, 'who had the 5 of the coaſt. 

A PIRATE, named Tokang-fi-loo, whoſe ſucceſſes 
had made him powerful, had ſeized upon the iſland of 
Macao, from whence he blocked up the ports of Chi- 
na, and even proceeded ſo far as to lay ſiege to Canton. 
The neighbouring mandarins had recourſe to the Por- 
tugueſe, who had ſhips in the harbour of Sancian ; they 
haſtencd to the relief of Canton, raiſed the fiege, and 
obtained a complete victory over the pirate, whom 

they purſued as far as Macao, where he killed himſelf. 

TE emperor of China being informed of the ſervice 
the Portugueſe had rendered him on this occaſion, be- 
{towed Macao on them, as a mark of his gratitude, 
They received this grant with joy, and built a town 
which became very flouriſhing, and was advantageouſly 
ſituated for the trade they ſoon after entered into with 
Tana. * 

The begin- Id the year 1542, it happened that a Portugueſe veſ- 
ning of the ſel was fortunately driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of 
Portugueſe thoſe celebrated iſlands. The crew were hoſpitably 
trade in Ja- : 5 5 ; 

pan. The received, and obtained of the natives every thing they 
late 4 the wanted to refreſh, and refit them for the ſea. When 
ak [ they arrived at Goa, they reported what they had ſeen, 
and informed the viceroy, that a new country, not 
leſs rich than populous, preſented itfelf to the zeal of 
miſſionaries and the induſtry of merchants. Both 
miſſionaries and merchants embarked without delay 
for Japan. 

Tukv found a great empire, which is, perhaps, the 
moſt ancient of any in the world, except that of Chi- 
na; its annals are not without a great mixture of fa- 
ien but it appears beyond a doubt, that in the year 
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660, Sin- chu founded the monarchy, which has ever B o K 
ſince been continued in the ſame family. Theſe ſo ve. 


reigns, called Dairos, were at the ſame time the kings, 
and the pontiffs of the nation; and by virtue of theſe 
united powers got the whole extent of the ſupreme 
authority into their hands. The perſon of the Dairos 
was ſacred, they were conſidered as the deſcendents, 
and repreſentatives of the gods. The leaſt diſobedi- 
ence to the moſt trifling of their laws, was looked up- 
on as a crime ſcarcely to be expiated by the ſevereſt 
puniſhments ; nor were they confined to the offender 
alone, his whole family was involved in the conſe- 
quences of his crime. | 
ABOUT the eleventh century theſe princes, who, no 
doubt, were more jealous of the pleaſing prerogatives 


of prieſthood, than of the troubleſome rights of royal- 


ty, divided the ſtate into ſeveral governments, and in- 
truſted the adminiſtration of them to ſuch of the no- 
bility as were diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge and 
wiſdom. 

By this means the unlimited power of the Dairos 
ſuffered a conſiderable ehange. The affairs of the em- 
pire were left to fluctuate at all adventures. The reſt- 
leſs and quick- ſighted ambition of their viceroys took 
advantage of this inattention to bring about a variety 
of revolutions. By degrees they began to depart from 
the allegiance they had ſworn to preſerve. They made 
war upon each other, and even upon their ſovereign. 
An abſolute independence was the conſequence of 
theſe commotions; ſuch was the ſtate of Japan, when 
it was diſcovered by the Portugueſe. 

THs great iſlands, of which this empire is compoſ- 
ed, being ſituated in a tempeſtuous climate ſurround- 
ed by ſtorms, agitated by volcanos, and ſubject to 
thoſe great natural events which impreſs terror on the 
human mind, were inhabited by a people entirely ad- 

12 dicted 
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B O 0 K dicted to ſuperſtition, but divided into ſeveral ſects. 
l That of Xinto is the ancient eſtabliſhed religion of 

the country: it acknowledges a ſupreme being, and 
the immortality of the ſoul ; and pays adoration to a 
multitude of gods, ſaints, or camis, that is to ſay, the 
ſouls of great men, who have been the ſupport and 
ornament of their country. It is by the authority of 
this religion, that the Diaro, high-prieſt of the gods 
from whom he claimed his deſcent, had long reigned 
over his ſubjects with that deſpotic ſway, with which 
ſuperſtition governs the mind. Being both emperor and 
high-prieſt, he had rendered religion, in ſome re- 
ſpects, uſeful to his people, which is not abſolutely 
impoſſible in countries where the ſacerdotal and civil 
power are united in the ſame perſon. 

IT does not appear that the ſect of Xinto has had 
the madneſs, which of all others is the moſt dange- 
rous to morality, to fix a criminal ſtigma on actions 
innocent in themſelves. Far from encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticiſm and fear of the gods, which is in- 
{pired by almoſt all other religions, the Xinto ſect had 
applied itſelf to prevent, or at leaſt to moderate this 
diſorder of the imagination, by inſtituting feſtivals, 
which were celebrated three times in eyery month. They 
were dedicated to friendly viſits, feaſts, and rejoic- 
ings. The prieſts of Xinto taught, that the innocent 
pleaſures of - mankind are agreeable to the deity, and 
that the beſt method of paying devotion to the camis 
1s to imitate their virtues, and to enjoy in this world 
that happineſs they enjoy in another. In conſequence 
of this tenet, the Japaneſe, after having put up their 
prayers in the temples, which are always fituated in 
the midſt of groves, reſorted to courtezans, who com- 
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| 111 monly inhabited places conſecrated to love and devo- 
4288 tion, and compoſed a religious community under the 
direction of an order of monks, who received a ſhare 
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of the profits ariſing from this pious compliance with B oy OK 


the dictates of nature. 


Taz Budzoiſts are another ſect in I of which 
Budzo was the founder. Their doctrine was nearly 
the ſame with that of the ſect of Xinto ; over which 
they hoped to gain a ſuperiority by the ſeverity of 
their morals, Beſides Amida, the deity of the Xin- 
toiſts, the Budzoiſts worſhipped a kind of mediator 
between God and mankind. They likewiſe worſhip- 
ped other mediatorial divinities between men and 
Amida. The profeſſors of this religion flattered them- 
ſelves, that they ſhould prevail over the religion of 
Xinto by the multitude of their precepts, the exceſs 
of their auſterity, their deyotions and mortifications. - 

TE ſpirit of Budzoiſni.is dreadful.. It. breathes 
nothing but penitence, exceſſive fear, and cruel ſeveri- 
ty. Of all fanaticiſms it is the moſt terrible. The 
monks of this ſect oblige. their diſciples to paſs one 
half of their lives in penance, to expiate imaginary 
ſins; and inflict upon them the greateſt part of that 
penance themſelves, with a tyranny and cruelty, of 
which one may conceive an idea, from the inquilitors 
in Spain; with this difference, that the Japaneſe fa- 
thers are. themſelves the butchers of theſe voluntary 
victims to ſuperſtition ; whereas the inquiſitors ate onl 
the judges of thoſe fins and puniſhments, which.they 
have themſelves deviſed and invented. The Budzoift 
prieſts keep the minds of their followers: i in a conti- 
nual ſtate of torture, between remorſe and expiations. 


Their religion is ſo over-loaded with precepts, that it 


is not poſſible to obſerve them. They repreſent their 
gods as always deſirous to puniſh, and always offended. 


Ir may be readily imagined, what effects ſo hor- 


rible a ſuperſtition muſt have on the character of the 
people, and to what degree of ferocity it hath e 
them. The lights of a ſound !, a little philo- 


ſophy, 
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ſophy, and a prudent ſyſtem of education might have 
remedied theſe laws, this government, and this religi- 
on ; which conſpire to make mankind more ſavage in 
ſociety with his own ſpecies, than if he lived in the 
woods, and had no companions but the monſters that 
roam about the deſerts. 

In China, they put into the hands of children 1 
of inſtruction, which contain a detail of their duties, 
and teach them the advantages of virtue. The Japa- 
neſe children are made to get by heart poems in which 
the actions of their forefathers are celebrated, a con- 
tempt of life is inculcated, and ſuicide is ſet up as the 
moſt heroic of all actions. Theſe ſongs and poems, 
which are ſaid to be full of energy and beauty, beget en- 
thuſiaſm. The Chineſe education tends to regulate the 
ſoul, and keep it in order: the Japaneſe, to inflame 
and excite it to heroiſm. Theſe are guided through 
life by ſentiment; the Chineſe by reaſon and cuſtom. 

TRE Chineſe aim only at truth in their writings, 
and place their happineſs in a ſtate of tranquillity. 


The Japaneſe have a quick reliſh of pleaſures, and 


would rather ſuffer, than be without feeling. In fine, 


the Chineſe ſeem to wiſh to counteract the violence 
and impetuoſity of the ſoul ; the Japaneſe to keep it 


from ſinking into a ſtate of languor and inactivity. 


IT is natural to imagine that people of this charac- 
ter muſt be fond of novelty. The Portugueſe were 


accordingly received with all poſſible demonſtrations 
of joy. All the ports were open to them. All the petty 
princes of the country invited them to their provin- 


ces : each contending who ſhould give them the moft 
valuable advantages, grant them the moſt privileges, 
and ſhew them the greateſt civilities. Theſe mer- 
chants eſtabliſhed a prodigious trade. The Portuguefe 
carried thither the commodities of India which the 

brought from different markets; ; and Macao ſerved as a 


repoſitory 
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repoſitory for their European goods. Immemſe quan- 


tities of the productions of Europe and Aſia were OT. 


conſumed by the Dairo, the uſurpers of his rights, 
the nobles, and the whole nation. But what had they 
to give in return? 


THE country of Japan is in general mountainous, 
ſtony, and by no means fertile. Its produce in rice, 
barley, and wheat, which are the only crops it ad- 
mits of, is not ſufficient for the maintenance of its 
numerous inhabitants; who, notwithſtanding their 
activity, foreſight, and frugality, muſt periſh with 
famine, if the ſea did not ſupply them with great 
quantities of fiſh. The empire affords no producti- 
ons proper for exportation ; nor do the mechanic arts 
furniſh any article of trade except works in ſteel, 
which are the beſt we are acquainted with. 

WERE it not for the advantages it derives from its 
mines of gold, filver, and copper, which are the 
richeſt in Aſia, and perhaps in the whole world, Japan 
could not ſupport its own expences. The Partuauete 
every year carried off quantities of theſe metals, to 


the amount of fourteen or fifteen millions of livres, 


(upon an average, about 634,0001.) They married 
- alſo the richeſt of the Japaneſe heireſſes, and allied 
themſelves to the moſt powerful families. 

Wir ſuch advantages, the avarice, as well as the 
ambition of the Portugueſe might have been ſatisfied. 
They were maſters of the coaſt of Guinea, Arabia, 
Perſia, and the two peninſulas of India. They were 
poſſeſſed of the Moluccas, Ceylon, and the iſles of 
Sunda, while their ſettlement at Macao inſured to 
them the commerce of China and Japan. 

THROUGHOUT this immenſe tract, the will of the 
Portugueſe was the ſupreme law. Earth and ſea ac- 
knowledged their ſovereignty. Their authority was 
ſo abſolute, that things and perſons were dependent 
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upon them, and moved entirely by their directions. 
No nation or private perſon dared to make voyages, 
or carry on trade, without obtaining their permiſſion 
and paſſport. "Thoſe who had this liberty granted 
them, were prohibited from trading in cinnamon, 
ginger, pepper, timber, iron, ſteel, lead, tin, and 
arms, of which the conquerors reſerved to themſelves 
the excluſive benefit. A number of valuable arti- 
cles, by which ſo many nations have ſince enriched 
themſelves, and which then bore a higher price on 
account of their novelty, were entirely ingroſſed by 
the Portugueſe. In conſequence of this monopoly, 
the prices of the produce and manufactures both in 
Europe and Aſia were regulated at their diſcre- 
tion. 

In the midſt of ſo much glory, wealth, and con- 
queſt, the Portugueſe had not neglected that part of 
Africa, which lies between the cape of Good Hope 
and the Red ſea, and has in all ages been famed for 
the richneſs of its productions. The poſſeſſion of 
this country was on many acccounts an important 
objet: the Arabians had been ſettled there for 
ſeveral ages, and their numbers were greatly increaſ- 
ed. They had formed along the coaſt of Zanguebar 
ſeveral ſmall independent ſovereignties, ſome of which 
made a conſiderable figure, and almoſt all of them 
were in good condition. The flouriſhing ſtate of 
theſe ſettlements was owing to mines of gold and ſilver, 
which they found within their reſpective territories, 
the produce of which enabled them to purchaſe 
the commodities of India. To poſſeſs themſelves 
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of this treaſure, and to deprive their competitors of it, = 
was looked upon by the Portugueſe as an indiſpenſa- 
ble duty. Agreeable to this principle, theſe Arabian 

merchants were attacked, and without much difficul- 
ty ſubdued, about the year 1508. Upon their ruin | 


was 
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was eſtabliſhed an empire, extending from Sofala as 
far as Melinda, of which the iſland of Moſambique 
was made the center. This iſland is ſeparated from the 
continent only by a narrow channel, and is no more 
than two leagues in circumference. Its port, which 
is excellent, and wants no advantage but a purer air, 
was fixed upon as a place for the veſſels of the con- 
queror to put in at, and as a ſtaple for all their mer- 
chandiſe. Here they uſed to wait for thoſe ſettled 
winds, which at certain times of the year, blow with- 
out intermiſſion from the African to the Indian coaſts, 
as at other times of the year they blow in an oppoſite 
direction from the coaſts of India to thoſe of Africa. 
THess ſucceſſes properly improved might have 
formed a power ſo conſiderable, that it could not have 
been ſhaken ; but the vices and folly of ſome of their 
chiefs, the baſe of riches and of power, the wanton- 
neſs of victory, the diſtance, of their own country, 
changed the character of the Portugueſe. Religious 
zeal, which had added ſo much force and activity to 
their courage, now produced in them nothing but fe- 
rocity. They made no ſcruple of pillaging, cheating, 
and enflaying the idolaters. They ſuppoſed that the 
Pope, in beſtowing the kingdoms of Afia upon the 
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Portugueſe monarchs, had not with-holden the pro- 


perty of individuals from their ſubjects. Being abſo- 
lute maſters of the eaſtern ſeas, they extorted a tri- 
bute from the ſhips of every country; they ravaged 
the coaſts, infulted the princes, and became in a ſhort 
time the terror and ſcourge of all nations. 

THe king of Sidor was: carried off from his own 
palace, and murdered with his children, whom he had 
intruſted to the care of the Portugueſe. 

Ar Ceylon, the people were not ſuffered to culti- 


vate the earth, except for their new maſters, who 
treated them with the greateſt barbarity. 
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Ar Goa they had eftabliſhed the inquiſition, and 


whoever was rich became a prey to the miniſters. of 
that infamous tribunal. 


FARIA, who was ſent out againſt the pirates from 


+ Malacca, China, and other parts, made a deſcent on 


the iſland of Calampui, and plundered the ſepulchres 
of the Chineſe emperors. 

SOUZA cauſed all the pagodas on the Malabar coaſt 
to be deſtroyed, and his people inhumanly maſlacred 
the wretched Indians, who went to weep over the 
ruins of their temples. . | 

CoRREA terminated an obſtinate war with the king 
of Pegu, and both parties were to ſwear on the books 
of their ſeveral religions to obſerve the treaty. Correa 
ſwore on a collection of ſongs, and thought by this 
vile ſtratagem to elude his engagement. 

Nuno D'ACUGHNA reſolved to make himſelf mal 
ter of the iſland of Daman on the coaſt of Cambaya; 


the inhabitants offered to ſurrender it to him, if he 


would permit them to carry off their treaſures. This 
requeſt was refuſed, and Nuno put them all to the 
ſword. | 

D1ztGo DE SILVEIRA was cruizing in the Red ſea. 
A veſſel richly laden ſaluted him. The captain came 
on board and gave him a letter from a Portugueſe ge- 
neral, which was to be his paſſport. The letter con- 
tained only theſe words: I deſire the captains of ſhips 
belonging to the king of Portugal to ſeize upon this moorijh 
veſſel, as a lawful Prize. 

In a ſhort time the Portugueſe preſerved no more 


humanity or good faith with each other than with the 


natives. Almoſt all the ſtates, where they had the 
command, were divided into factions. - 

THERE prevailed every where in their manners a 
mixture of avarice, debauchery, cruelty and devotion. 
They had moſt of them ſeven or eight concubines, 

whom 
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whom they kept to work with the utmoſt rigour, and 
forced from them the money they gained by their la- 
bour. Such treatment of women was very repugnant 
to the ſpirit of chivalry. 

THe chiefs and principal officers admitted to their 
table a multitude of thoſe ſinging and dancing wo- 
men, with which India abounds. Effeminacy intro- 
duced itſelf into their houſes and armies. The officers 
marched to meet the enemy in palanquins. That 
brilliant courage, which had ſubdued ſo many nations, 
exiſted no longer among them. The Portugueſe were 
with difficulty brought to fight, except where there 
was a proſpect of plunder. In a ſhort time the king of 
Portugal no longer received the produce of the tribute, 
which was paid him by more than one hundred and 
fifty eaſtern princes. This money was loſt in its way 
from them to him. Such corruption prevailed in the 
finances, that the tributes of ſovereigns, the revenues 
of provinces, which ought to have been immenſe, 
the taxes levied in gold, ſilver, and ſpices, on the in- 
haabitants of the continent and iſlands, were not ſuffi- 
cient to keep up a few citadels, and to fit out the 
ſhipping that was neceſſary for the protection of trade. 

Ir is a melancholy circumſtance to contemplate 
the fall of nations. Let us haſten to the adminiſtrati- 
on of Don Juan da Caſtro, who reſtored to the Por- 
tugueſe ſome part of their virtue. 

CAsTRO was a man of much knowledge, conſider- 
ing the age he lived in. He poſſeſſed a noble and ele- 
vated ſoul ; and the ſtudy of the ancients had preſerv- 
ed in him that love of glory and of his country, which 
was ſo common among the Greeks and Romans. 

In the beginning of his wiſe and glorious admini- 
ſtration, .Coje-Sophar, miniſter of Mahmoud king of 
Cambaya, had inſpired his maſter with a deſign of at- 
tacking the Portugueſe. This man, whoſe father 1 = 
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BO Ok faid to have been an Italian, and his mother a Greek, 
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had raiſed himſelf from ſlavery to the conduct of the 
ſtate, and the command of armies. He had embraced 
Mohammediſm, and, though he had really no religion, 
he knew how to avail himſelf of the averſion the people 
had conceived againſt the Portugueſe, on account of 
the contempt they ſhewed for the religions of the 
country. He engaged in his ſervice experienced offi- 
cers, veteran ſoldiers, able engineers, and even foun- 
ders, whom he procured from Conſtantinople. His 
preparations ſeemed intended againſt the Mogul or 
the Patans, and when the Portugueſe leaſt expected 
it, he attacked and made himſelf maſter of Diu, and 
laid fiege to the citadel. 

THis place, which is fituated on a little iſland upon 
the coaſt of Guzarat, had always been conſidered as 
the key of India in thoſe times, when navigators ne- 
ver launced beyond the coaſt ; and Surat was the great 
ſtaple of the eaſt. From the arcivnt of Gama, it had 
been conſtantly an object of ambition to the Portu- 
gueſe, into whoſe hands it fell at length i in the time 
of 'Acughna. Maſcarenhas, who was governor of it 
at the juncture we are ſpeaking of, and ſhould have 
had nine hundred men, had only three: the reſt of his 
garriſon, by an abuſe very common in thoſe days, 
were employed in trade at the different towns upon 
the coaſt. He muſt have ſurrendered, if he had not 
received immediate aſſiſtance. Caſtro 72 him a rein- 
forcement under the command of his ſon, who was 
killed in the attack. Coje-Sophar ſhared the ſame 
fate; but his death did not flacken the e of 
the ſiege. 

CasTRO inſtituted funeral games in honour of 
thoſe who fell in- defence of their country. He con- 
gratulated their parents in the name of the govern- 
ment, and received congratulations himſelf on the 
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death of his eldeſt ſon. His ſecond preſided at the fu- B O 10 K 


neral game e marched immediately after for Diu, . 


to deſerve, it were, the honours he had juſt been 
paying to his brother. The garriſon repulſed the ene- 
my in every attack, and ſignalized themſelves every 
day by extraordinary actions. In the eyes of the In- 
dians the Portugueſe were more than men. Happily, 


ſaid they, providence has decreed that there ſhould be but as | 


few of them as there are of tygers and lions, left they 
Jhould exterminate the human ſpecies. 

CasTRo himſelf headed a larger reinforcement 
than thoſe he had ſent. He threw himſelf into the 
citadel with proviſions, and above four thouſand men. 
It was debated, whether they ſhould give battle. 
The reaſons on both ſides were diſcuſſed. Garcias de 
Sa, an old officer, commanded ſilence; Ye have all 


ſpoken, ſaid he, now let us fight. Caſtro was of the ſame 


. opinion. The Portugueſe marched out to the enemy's 
intrenchments, and gained a fignal victory. After 
having raiſed the ſiege, it was neceſſary to repair the 
citadel. They were in want of money, and Caſtra 
borrowed it on his own credit. - 

Ar his return to Goa, he wiſhed to give his army 
the honours of a triumph after the manner of the an- 
cients. He thought that ſuch honours would ſerve to 
revive the warlike ſpirit of the Portugueſe, and that 
the pomp of the ceremony might have a great effect 
on the imagination of the people. At his entry the 
gates of the city were ornamented with triumphal 
arches; the ſtreets were lined with tapeſtry ;. the wo- 
men appeared at the windows in magnificent habits, and 
ſcattered flowers and perfumes upon the conquerors z 
while the people danced to the ſound of muſical inſtru- 
ments. "The royal ſtandard was carried before the vic- 
torious ſoldiers, who marched in order. The viceroy 
crowned with branches of palm rode on a ſuperb car: 
the 
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. BOOK the generals of the enemy followed it, and after them 
4 the ſoldiers that had been made priſoners. The colours 


that had been taken from them, were carried in pro- 
ceſſion reverſed and dragging on the ground, and were 
followed by their artillery and baggage. Repreſenta- 
tions of the citadel they had delivered, and of the bat- 
tle they had gained, enhanced the ſplendour of the 
ſpectacle. Verſes, ſongs, orations, firing of cannon, 
all concurred to render the feſtival magnificent, 
agreeable, and ſtriking. 0 

AccouNrTs of this triumph were brought to Eu- 
rope. The wits condemned it as ridiculous, the bi- 
gots as profane. The queen of Portugal ſaid upon the 
occaſion, That Caſtro had conquered like a chriſtian hero, 
and triumphed like a pagan one. 

THe vigour of the Portugueſe, which Caſtro had 
re- animated, did not long continue. Corruption made 
daily advances among the citizens of every claſs. 
One of the viceroys ſet up boxes in the principal = 
towns, in which any perſon might put memorials and 4 
articles of intelligence. Such a method might be very 
uſeful, and tend to a reformation of abuſes in an en- 
lightened country, where the morals of the inhabi- 
tants were not totally ſpoiled, but among a ſuperſtiti- 
ous and corrupt people of what ſervice could it be? 

THE original conquerors of India were none of 

them now in being, and their country exhauſted by 
too many enterprizes and colonies was not in a capa- 
city to replace them. The defenders of the Portu- 
ueſe ſettlements were born in Aſia; their opulence, 
the ſoftneſs of the climate, the manner of living, and 
perhaps, the nature of the food, had taken from them 
much of the intrepidity of their forefathers. At the 
ſame time that they gave themſelves up to all thoſe. 4 
exceſſes which make men hated, they had not cou- - 


rage enough left to make themes feared. They 
were 
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were monſters ; poiſon, fire, aſſaſſination, every ſort 


of crime was become familiar to them ; nor were they 
private perſons only who were guilty of ſuch prac- 
tices; men in office ſet them the example] They 
maſſacred the natives; they deſtroyed one another. 
The governor, who was juſt arrived, loaded his pre- 


deceſſor with irons, that he might deprive him of his 


wealth. The diſtance of the ſcene, falſe witneſſes and 
large bribes ſecured every crime from puniſhment. 
THz iſland of Amboyna was the firſt to avenge it- 
ſelf. A Portugueſe had at a public feſtival ſeized up- 
on a very beautiful woman, and regardleſs of all de- 


cency, had proceeded to the greateſt of outrages. 
One of the iſlanders, named Genulio, armed his fel- 


low- citizens; after which he called together the Por- 


tugueſe, and addreſſed them in the following manner: 


« To revenge affronts of ſo cruel a nature as thoſe 
e we have received from you, would require actions, 
«© not words: yet we will ſpeak to you. You preach 
© to us a deity, who delights, you ſay, in generous 
actions; but, theft, murder, obſcenity, and drun- 
kennels, are your common practice; your hearts 
are inflamed with every vice. Our manners can 
„never agree with yours: nature foreſaw this, when 
ſhe ſeparated us by immenſe ſeas, and ye have over- 
„ leaped her barriers. This audacity, of which ye 
e are not aſhamed to boaſt, is a proof of the corrup- 
tion of your hearts. Take my advice; leave to 
their repoſe theſe nations that reſemble you ſo lit- 
tle; go, fix your habitations among thoſe who are 
as brutal as yourſelves; an intercourſe with you 
would be more fatal to us than all the evils which 
it is in the power of your God to inflict upon us. 
We renounce your reliance for ever: your arms 
are ſuperior to ours; but we are more juſt than you, 
and we do not fear you. The Itons are from this 
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day your enemies; fly from their country, and be- 
% ware how you approach it again.“ 

Tais harangue, which thirty years before would 
have brought on the deſtruction of Amboyna, was 
liſtened to with a degree of patience that fully demon- 
ſtrated what change had taken place _— the Por- 
tugueſe. 

EQUALLY deteſted in every quarter, they ſaw a 
confederacy forming to expel them from the eaſt. 
All the great powers of India entered into the league, 
and for two or three years carried on their preparati- 
ons in ſecret. The court of Liſbon was informed of 
them; and the reigning king Sebaſtian, who, if it 
had not been for his ſuperſtition, would have been a 
great prince, diſpatched Ataida and all the Portugueſe, 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the wars of Eu- 
rope, to India. 

THe general opinion on their arrival was to aban- 
don the diſtant ſettlements, and aſſemble their fortes 
on the Malabar coaſt, and in the neighbourhood of 
Goa. Although Ataida was of opinion that too great 

a number of ſettlements had been formed, he did not 
like the appearance of ſacrificing them. Comrades, ſaid 
he, I mean to preſerve all, and ſo long as I live, the ene- 
my ſhall not gain an inch of ground. Immediately upon 
this he ſent ſuccours to all the places that were in 
danger, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for de- 
fending Goa. 

THE Zamorin attacked Manjalor, Cochin, and 
Cananor. The king of Cambaya attacked Chaul, Da- 
man, and Baichaim. The king of Achem laid ſiege to 


| Malacca. The king of Ternate made war upon the 


Portugueſe in the Moluccas. Agalachem, a tributary 
to the Mogul, impriſoned the Portugueſe merchants 
at Surat. The queen of Gareopa endeavoured to drive 
them out of Onor. 

ATaAIDA 
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Ar Alp, in the midſt of the care and trouble at- B O OK 
tending the ſiege of Goa, ſent five ſhips to Surat, l. 
which obliged Agalachem to ſet the Portugueſe, 
whom he had ſeized, at liberty, Thirteen ſhips were 
diſpatched to Malacca; upon which the king of 
Achem and his allies abandoned the fiege. Beſides 
theſe, Ataida fitted out even the veſſels which were 
employed every year to carry tribute and merchandiſe 
to Liſbon. It was repreſented to him, that inſtead of 
depriving himſelf of the aſſiſtance of men who were to 
go on board this fleet, he ſhould preſerve them for the 
defence of India. We ſball be enough without them, ſaid 
he; the fate is in diſtreſs, and its hopes muſt not be diſ- 
appointed. This reply ſurpriſed his opponents, and the 
fleet ſailed, At the time when the place was moſt vi- | 
gorouſly preſſed by Idalcan, Ataida ſent troops to the | 
ſuccour of Cochin, and ſhips to Ceylon. The arch- | 
biſhop, whoſe authority was unlimited, interpoſed to 
prevent it. Sir, rep] ied Ataida, you underſtand nothing 
of theſe affairs ; content yourſelf with recommending them 
to the bleſſing of God. The Portugueſe, who came from 
Europe, exhibited prodigies of valour during this ö 
ſiege. It was oftentimes with difficulty, that Ataida | 
could reſtrain them from throwing away their lives. 
Many of them would fally out in the night, contra- 
ry to his orders, to attack the beſiegers in their lines. 
Tux viceroy did not depend ſo entirely on the 
force of his arms, as to reje& the aſſiſtance of policy. 
He was informed, that Idalcan was governed by one 
of his miſtreſſes, and that ſhe was in the camp with 
him. Women who devote themſelves to the pleaſures 
of princes are generally flaves to ambition, and unac- 
quainted with thoſe virtues which love inſpires. The 
miſtreſs of Idalcan ſuffered herſelf to be corrupted, 
and ſold to Ataida her lovet's ſecrets. Idalcan was 
aware of the treaſon, but could not diſcover the trai- 


tor. At laſt, after ten months ſpent in toil and action, 
Vor, I. 1 his 
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tugueſe general; go and live happy elſewhere. 
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B O 2 K his tents deftroyed, his troops diminifhed, his ele- 
: phants killed, and his cavalry unable to ſerve; this 


prince, overcome by the genius of Ataida, raiſed the 
| ſiege, and retreated in ſhame and deſpair, 

ATAIDA marched without delay to the afitance 
of Chaul, which was beſieged by Nizam-al-Muluck, 
king of Cambaya, at the head of more than a hundred 
thouſand men. The defence of Chaul had been con- 
ducted with as much intrepidity as that of Goa. It 
was followed by a great victory, which Ataida, with 
a handful of men, obtained over a numerous army, 
diſciplined by a long ſiege. 

ATAIDA, after this, marched againſt the 1 
defeated and obliged him to ſign a treaty, by which 
he engaged never to maintain any ſhips of war. 

TnE Portugueſe became throughout the eaſt what 
they were under the immediate conduct of Ataida. A 
ſingle ſhip, commanded by Lopez Caraſco, fought 


for three days ſucceſſively againſt the whole fleet of 


the king of Achem. In the middle of the engagement 
word was brought to Lopez's ſon, that his father was 
killed: we have one brave man the leſs, ſaid he; we muſt 
conquer, or deſerve to die like him. Saying this, he took 
the command of the ſhip, and forcing his way in tri- 
umph through the enemy's fleet, anchored before Ma- 
lacca. 

Nor was courage the only virtue that covived 
among the Portugueſe at this period, ſo powerful is 
the aſcendant of a great man, even over the moſt cor- 
rupt nations. Thomas de Soſa had got as a ſlave a 
beautiful girl, who had not long before been promiſed 
to a young man that was. in love with her. Hearing 
of the misfortune of his miſtreſs, he flew to throw 
himſelf at her feet, and partake of her chains. - Sofa 


was preſent at their interview; they embraced, and 


melted into tears. I give you your liberty, ſaid the Por- 
THE 
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THE management of the public money was likewiſe B 00 * 
reformed by Ataida, who reſtrained thoſe abuſes.,.⁊5 k? 


which are moſt injurious to ſtates, and moſt difficult 
to be reſtrained. But this good order, this returning 
heroiſm, this glorious moment, did not ſurvive his 
adminiſtration. 

Ar the death of Sebaſtian, Portugal ſunk into a 
kind of anarchy, and was by degrees reduced under 
the dominion of Philip the Second. From this zra 
the Portugueſe in India ceaſed to conſider themſelves 
as of the ſame country. Some made themſelves inde- 


pendent, others turned pirates, and paid no reſpect. 


to any flag. Many entered into the ſervice of the 
princes of the country, and theſe almoſt all became 
miniſters or generals, ſo great were the advantages 
this nation ſtill maintained over thoſe of India. No 
Portugueſe purſued any other object than the ad- 
vancement of his own intereſt : there was no zeal, no 
union for the common good. Their poſſeſſions in In- 
dia were divided into three governments, which gave 
no aſſiſtance to each other, and even claſhed in their 
projects and intereſts. Neither diſcipline, ſubordina- 
tion, nor the love of glory, animated either the ſol- 
diers or the officers. Men of war no longer ventured 
out of the ports, or whenever they appeared were 
badly equipped. Manners became more and more de- 
praved. Not one of their commanders had power 
enough to reſtrain the torrent of vice, and the majori- 
ty of theſe commanders were themſelves corrupted. 
The Portugueſe at length loſt all their former great- 
neſs, when a free and enlightened nation, actuated 
with a proper ſpirit of toleration, appeared in India, 
and contended with them for the empire of that coun- 
try. ELL | 
Ir may be affirmed, that at the time when Portu- 
gal firſt made its diſcoveries, the world was very lit- 
tle acquainted with the political principles of trade, 
K 2 the 
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BOOK the real power of different ſtates, the advantages of 

i 2 , conqueſt, the manner of eſtabliſhing and pteſerving 

cCiolonies, and the benefits the mother country might 
derive from them. 

Ir was a wiſe project to endeavour to find a paſſage 
by Africa to go to India, and to bring merchandiſe, 
The benefits which the Venetians derived by 4eſs 
direct roads, had juſtly excited the emulation of the 
Portugueſe ; but it was proper there ſhould be ſome 
limits to ſo laudable an ambition. 

Tr1s ſmall nation becoming on a ſudden miſtreſs 
of the richeſt and moſt extenſive commerce of the 
globe, ſoon conſiſted of nothing elſe but merchants, 
factors, and ſailors, who were deſtroyed by long 
voyages. Thus the Portugueſe loſt the foundation of 
all rea! power, which conſiſts in agriculture, natural 
induſtry, and population; and there was conſequent- 
ly no proportion between their commerce and the 
means of keeping it up. 

THrty carried theſe deſtructive meaſures ſtill fur- 
ther; and, animated with the rage of conqueſt, ex- 
tended themſelves over a vaſt tract of land, which no 
European nation would have been able to preferve, 
without impairing its own ſtrength. 

Tus this ſmall country, which of itſelf was not 
very populous, conftantly exhauſted itſelf in ſoldiers, 
failors, and inhabitants, ſent to ſupply the colonies. 

TE ſpirit of religious intoleration that prevailed 
amongſt them, would not allow them to admit into 
the claſs of their own citizens the people of the eaſt 
and of Africa, and they were therefore obliged to be 
perpetually at war with their new ſubjects. 

As the government ſoon changed its ſchemes of 
trade into projects of conqueſt ; the nation, which 
had never been guided by the true commercial ſpirit, 
foon aſſumed that of rapine and plunder. 
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T1ME-PIECEsS, fire-arms, fine cloths, and other ar- 
ticles, which have been ſince carried into India, not 
being then brought to that degree of perfection they 
have lately acquired, the Portugueſe could not carry 
any thing there but money. They ſoon grew tired of 
this, and took away from the Indians by force what 
they had before obtained by purchaſe. 

T'HEN was to be ſeen throughout the kingdom of 
Portugal the utmoſt profuſion of riches, joined to the 
moſt extreme poverty. The only opulent perſons were 
thoſe who had held ſome employment in India; 
while the huſbandman, who found no one to aſſiſt 
him in his toil, and the artiſts, who were unable to 
procure workmen, being ſoon compelled to forego 
their ſeveral] occupations, were reduced to the low- 
eſt ſtate of miſery. 

ALL theſe misfortunes had been foreſeen, When 
the diſcovery of India engaged the attention of Portu- 
gal, that court flattered itſelf that the bare appear- 
ance of its ſhips in that mild climate, would inſure 
the poſſeſſion of it; that the trade of theſe countries 
would prove as inexhauſtible a ſource of riches to 
the nation, as it had been to thoſe people who had 

hitherto been maſters of it; and that by the treaſure 
_ ariſing from it, the ſtate notwithſtanding its ſmall 
extent of territory, would become equal in ſtrength 
and grandeur to the moſt formidable powers. There 
were ſome, however, who were not miſled by theſe 
deluſive hopes. The moſt penetrating and moderate 
of the miniſters ventured to affirm, that the conſe- 
quence of running in ſearch of rich minerals, and 
glittering merchandiſe, would be an inattention to 
objects of real advantage, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures; that wars, ſhipwrecks, epidemical diſeaſes, 
and other accidents, would weaken the whole empire 
beyond recovery ; that the ſtate thus carried out from 


its 
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B * K its center by the impulſe of an extravagant ambition, 
L——y Would either by force or art attract the ſubjects to 
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the moſt diſtant parts of Aſia; that even if the en- 
terprize ſucceeded, it would raiſe a powerful confe- 
deracy, which it would be impoſſible for the crown 
of Portugal to defeat. Attempts were in vain made, 
ſome time after this, to convince theſe diſcerning men 
of their error, by ſhewing them that the Indians were 
ſubdued, the Moors repulſed, and the Turks defeat- 
ed; and by exhibiting the tide of wealth that flowed 
into Portugal. Their opinions were too well ground- 
ed in experience to be ſhaken by the report of theſe 
flattering ſucceſſes. They ſtill inſiſted that a few 
years would diſcover the folly of puniſhing theſe pur- 
ſuits to extremity, and that they muſt inevitably lead 
to a corruption of morals, and end in ravages and 
univerſal confuſion. Time, the great arbiter of po- 
litical matters, has ſince confirmed their predictions. 

OF all the conqueſts which the Portugueſe had 
made in India, they poſſeſs none at preſent but Ma- 
cao, Diu, and Goa; and the united importance of 
theſe three ſettlements, in their intercourſe with In- 
dia and Portugal, is very inconſiderable. 

Macao annually ſends two veſſels to Goa laden 
with China and other goods, that are rejected at 
Canton ; the owners of which are generally Chineſe 
merchants. Theſe ſhips bring back as much of the 
ſandal, Indian ſaffron, ginger and pepper, as one of 
the frigates belonging to Goa has been able to pro- 
cure on the ſouthern coaſt. The veſſel which trades 
to the north carries a part of the cargo that comes 
'from China to Surat, where it takes in ſome linens, 
and completes its lading at Diu, which is not what 
it was formerly. A ſhip arrives every year from Eu- 
rope, which procures at Goa a ſmall and indifferent 
cargo, conſiſting of goods picked up from China, Gu- 


Zarat, 
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zarat, and a few Engliſh factories, and ſells them at 
Moſambique, Braſil, Angola, or the capital. 

Suck is the declining ſtate into which the Portu- 
gueſe affairs in India are fallen, from that pinacle of 


glory to which they had been raiſed by the bold ad- 


venturers who diſcovered, and the intrepid heroes. 


who conquered that country. The ſcene of their glo- 
ry and opulence is become that of their ruin and diſ- 
grace. Their ſituation, however, is not ſo deſperate 
as it may appear. Their remaining poſſeſſions are 
more than ſufficient to entitle them to a large ſhare 
in the affairs of India. But this change can only be 
effected by the aids of philoſophy and a ſpirit of li- 


berty. If the Portugueſe knew their true intereſts, if 


their ports were declared free, and thoſe who ſettled 
in them had their fortunes and the liberty of conſci- 
ence ſecured to them ; Indians who are now oppreſſed 
by their government, and Europeans who are injured 
by their monopolizing companies, would reſort to 
their ſettlements in great numbers, and their flag, 
which has long been deſpiſed, would again become 
reſpectable. Their power cannot, however, be equal 
to that of' the Dutch, a perſevering and conſiderate 
people, whoſe enterprizes we now proceed to relate, 
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The ſettlements, wars, policy, and trade of the Dutch in 
the Eaft-Indies. 


Tn E republic of Holland has, from its firſt riſe, 


been an object of univerſal admiration, and cannot 


fail to engage the curioſity and attention of the re- 
Its inhabitants have on all occa- 
ſions diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their induſtry and 
enterprizing genius; but are particularly celebrated 
for their knowledge of maritime affairs, and their 
expeditions to the continent of India. Before we at- 
tend them in their progreſs to theſe opulent and ex- 
tenſive regions, let us trace their hiſtory to its earli- 
eſt æra. Such a retroſpect is peculiarly proper in a 
work of this nature, as it will comprehend at one 
glance, all thoſe characteriſtic marks by which the 
genius of a nation is diſtinguiſhed. It is neceſſa 
that a reader who reflects may be enabled to judge of 
himſelf, if the original ſtate of this nation were ſuch 
as afforded a preſage of its future power; and whe- 
ther the heroic aſſociates of Civilis, who defied the 
Roman power, did not tranfuſe their ſpirit into thoſe 
brave republicans, who, under the auſpices of Naſ- 
ſau, oppoſed the dark and odious tyranny of Philip 
the Second. 
IT is a fact eſtabliſhed by the beſt hiſtorical authori- 
ty, that in the century preceding the chriſtian æra, the 
Battz, diſſatisfied with their ſituation in Heſſe, ſettled 


upon 
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upon the iſland formed by the Naal and the Rhine; B 6: 0 K 
which was marſhy, and had few or no inhabitants. They 
gave the name of Batavia to their new country. Their 
government was a mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy. Their chief was, properly ſpeaking, 
nothing more than a principal citizen, whoſe office 
was rather to adviſe than to command. The princi- 
pal men whoexerciſed juriſdiction, and commanded the 
troops in their reſpective diſtricts, were choſen, as well 
as the kings, in a general aſſembly. A hundred perſons, 
ſelected from among the people, preſided over every 
country, and acted as chiefs in the different hamlets. 
The whole nation was, in ſome meaſure, an army al- 
ways in readineſs. Each family compoſed a body of mi- 
litia, which ſerved under a captain of its own chuſing. 

SUCH was the ſtate of Batavia when Cæſar paſſed 
the Alps. This Roman general defeated the Helve- 
tians, ſeveral tribes of the Gauls, the Belgæ and Ger- 
mans, who had croſſed the Rhine, and extended his 
conqueſts beyond that river. In conſequence of this 
expedition, the boldneſs and ſucceſs of which were 

_ equally aſtoniſhing, the protection of the conqueror 
was courted on all ſides. 

SOME writers, too zealous for the honour of their 
country, affirm that the Batavians entered into an al- 

| liance with Rome: but the truth is, they ſubmitted, 
on condition that they ſhould be governed by their 
own laws, pay no tribute, and be obliged only ta 
perform military ſervices. 

Cs Ax ſoon diſtinguiſhed the Batavians from the 
other nations that were ſubdued by the Romans. This 
conqueror of the Gauls, when by Pompey's influence 
he was recalled to Rome, and refuſed to obey the ſe- 
nate's orders; when relying on the abſolute au- 
thority which his conduct had at length given him 
over the legions and auxiliaries, he attacked his ene- 
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1 


ſible that the Batavians had a principal ſhare in his 
victories, he gave them the glorious appellation of 
the friends and brethren of the Roman people. 

AFTER this, irritated by the unjuſt proceedings of 
certain governors, they obeyed the dictates of that 
noble impulſe, ſo becoming men of ſpirit, which 
. prompts them to take arms to revenge an inſult. They 
ſhewed themſelves as formidable enemies, as they were 
faithful allies; but theſe troubles ſubſiding, the Bata- 
vians were Pari but not ſubdued. 

WIEN Rome, after having riſen to a pitch of 
greatneſs unknown before, and which has never ſince 
been equalled by any ſtate, no longer retained thoſe 
manly virtues and ſtrict principles which were the 


ground-work of that noble ſuperſtructure ; when her 


laws had loſt their force, her armies their diſcipline, 
and her citizens the love of their country : the bar- 
barians, who by the terror of the Roman name had 
been driven to the north, where they had been con- 
fined by force to remain, poured like a torrent into 
the ſouthern countries. The empire was torn in pie- 
ces, and the fineſt provinces became a prey to thoſe 
whom the Romans had always either degraded or op- 
preſſed. The Franks, in particular, ſeized upon the 
countries belonging to the Gauls ; and Batavia be- 
came a part of that extenſive and famous kingdom, 
which was founded by theſe conquerors in the fifth 
64:4 1348 

THE new monarchy experienced thoſe inconveni- 
ences which are almoſt inſeparable from riſing ſtates ; 
and are indeed too frequently felt in the beſt eſtabliſh- 
ed governments. It was ſometimes under the domini- 
on of a fingle perſon ; and at others was ſubject to the 
caprice of a number of tyrants, It was conſtantly en- 


gaged 
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gaged either in foreign wars, or expoſed to the rage 
of inteſtine diſſentions. Sometimes it made the neigh- 
bouring ſtates tremble for their ſafety ; but much more 
frequently ſuffered from the incurſions of the north- 
ern people who ravaged its provinces. It was equally 
the victim of the weakneſs of ſeveral of its princes, 
and of the unbounded ambition of their favourites and 
miniſters. The overbearing ſpirit of the pontiffs un- 
dermined the power of the throne, and their-inſolence 
brought both the laws and religion into diſgrace. 
Anarchy and tyranny followed each other ſo cloſe, 
that the moſt ſanguine deſpaired of ever ſeeing af- 
fairs put upon a tolerable footing. The glorious æra 
of Charlemagne's government was only a tranſient 
gleam of light. As his great actions were the effect of 
his genius, and not in the leaſt owing to the influence 
of any good inſtitutions ; after his death, affairs re- 
turned to that ſtate of confuſion from which they had 
been retrieved by his father Pepin, and more particu- 
larly by his own endeavours. The French monarchy, 
the limits of which he had extended too far, was divid- 
ed. Germany, to which the Rhine ſerved as a natural 
barrier, fell to the ſhare of one of his grandſons : and, 
by an unaccountable arrangement, Batavia, to which 
the Normans in their excurſions had a little before giv- 
en the name of Holland, was included in that allotment. 
In the beginning of the tenth century, the German 
branch of the Carlovinians became extinct. As the 
other princes of France had neither courage nor pow- 
er to aſſert their rights, the Germans eaſily diſengaged 
"themſelves from a foreign yoke. Thoſe of the nati- 
on, who, by virtue of a delegated power from the 
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monarch, governed the five circles of which the ſtate 


was compoſed, choſe a chief out of their own body. 
This chief fearing leſt theſe powerful men might be 
tempted to throw off their dependence, if any ſeverer 

conditions 
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BOOK conditions were required of them, contented himſelf 


with their fidelity and homage, and exacted only ſuch 
ſervices as they were obliged to by the feudal laws. 
AT this memorable juncture, the counts of Hol- 
land, who, as well as the reſt of the provincial chiefs, 
had hitherto exerciſed a precarious and dependent au- 
thority, obtained the ſame rights as the other great 
vaſſals of Germany: and as they afterwards enlarged 
their territories by conqueſt, marriages, and grants 
from the emperors, they in time became totally inde- 
pendent of the empire. They were not equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in their unjuſt attempts againſt the public li- 
berty. Their ſubjects were not to be intimidated by 
force, cajoled by flattery, or corrupted by profuſion. 
War and peace, taxes, laws, and treaties were manag- 
ed by the three united powers of the count, the no- 
bles and the towns. The republican ſpirit ſtill prevail- 
ed in the nation, when by ſome extraordinary events 
it fell under the dominion of the houſe of Burgundy, 


whoſe former power, though before conſiderable, was 


greatly ſtrengthened by this union. 


| TrosE who had the ſagacity to inveſtigate proba- 
bilities, foreſaw, that this ſtate, which was formed as 


it were by the gradual accretion of many others, 


would one day be of great weight in the political ſyſ- 
tem of Europe. The genius of its inhabitants, its ad- 
vantageous fituation, and its real ftrength, afforded 
a moſt certain proſpe& of its future greatneſs. 
Theſe projects and expectations, which were juſt 
ripening into realities, were diſappointed by an 
event, which, though it happens every day, never 
fails to baffle the deſigns of ambition. The male 
line in that houſe became extint; and Mary, who 
was ſole heireſs to its dominions, by her marriage in 
1477, transferred to the houſe of Auſtria the advan- 
tages that had been gained by ſeveral ſucceſsful ſtrug- 
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zles, a great number of intrigues, and ſome acts of 
injuſtice. 

Ax this zra, ſo famous in hiſtory, each of the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the low countries had particular laws, 
extenſive privileges, and almoſt a diſtin& government. 
The excellent principle of union which equally con- 
tributes to the welfare and ſecurity both of empires and 
republics, was univerſally diſregarded. The people 
having been, from time immemorial, accuſtomed to this 
ſtate of confuſion, had no idea that it was poſſible to 
enjoy a more rational form of government. This pre- 
judice was of ſo long a ſtanding, ſo generally adopt- 
ed, and ſo firmly eftabliſhed, that Maximilian, Philip 
* Charles, the three Aue princes who firſt in- 
herited the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy, 
thought it prudent not to attempt any innovation. 
They flattered themſelves, that ſome happier conjunc- 
ture might enable their ſucceſſors to execute with 
ſafety, a plan, which they * not even attempt 
without danger. 

Ar this time a great change was preparing in the 
minds of men in Europe. The revival of letters, the 
extenſion of commerce, the invention of printing, 
and the diſcovery of the compaſs, brought on the æra 
when human reaſon was to ſhake off the yoke of ſome 
of thoſe prejudices which had gained ground; in the 
barbarous ages. 

THe intelligent part of the world were for the moſt 
part cured of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions. They were diſ- 
guſted at the abuſe the popes made of their authority ; 
the contributions they raiſed upon the people; the ſale 


of indulgences ; and more particularly at thoſe abſurd 
refinements with which they had diſguiſed the plain 


religion of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Bur theſe diſcerning people were not the fit who 
attexripeed a revolution. This honour was reſerved for 
a turbulent 
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Riſe of the 
republic of 
Holland. 
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BOOK a turbulent monk, whoſe barbarous eloquence rouzed 
II. 


the northern nations. The moſt enlightened men of 
the age contributed to undeceive the reſt. Some of the 
European princes embraced the reformed religion; 
others held communion with the church of Rome. 
The former found no difficulty in bringing over their 
ſubjects to their opinions; while the latter had much 
difficulty to prevent theirs from embracing the new 
doctrines. They had recourſe to a variety of meaſures, 
which were too often purſued wtih rigour. That ſpi- 
rit of fanaticiſm, which had deſtroyed the Saxons, the 
Albigenſes, and the Huſſites was revived. Gibbets 
were erected and fires kindled anew, to check the pro- 
greſs of the new doctrine. 

No ſovereign was ſo ready to make uſe of theſe ex- 
pedients as Philip II. His tyranny was felt in every 
part of his extenſive monarchy ; and his zeal for his 
religion prompted him to perſecute all thoſe who fell 
under the denomination of heretics or infidels. De- 
figns were formed to deprive the inhabitants of the 
low countries of their privileges; and millions of ei- 
tizens were condemned to the ſcaffold. The people 
revolted : and the ſame ſcene was renewed which the 
Venetians had ſhewn the world many centuries be- 
fore, when flying from oppreſſion, and finding no re- 
treat upon land, they ſought an aſylum upon the wa- 
ters. Seven ſmall provinces lying on the northern ſide 
of Brabant and Flanders, which were rather over- 
flowed than watered by large rivers, and often cover- 
ed by the ſea, whoſe 5 was with difficulty re- 
ſtrained by dikes; having no wealth but what accrued 
from a few paſture lands, and a little fiſhing ; formed 
one of the richeſt and moſt powerful republics in the 
world; and which may, perhaps, be conſidered as the 


madel of commercial ſtates. "The firſt efforis of this 


united people had not the deſired ſucceſs ; but though 
- they 
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they were frequently defeated, they ended with vic- 


tories. The Spaniſh troops they had to encounter, 


were the beſt in Europe, and at firſt gained ſeveral ad- 
vantages. But by degrees the new republicans recover- 
ed their loſſes. "They reſiſted with firmneſs ; and gain- 
ing experience from their own miſcarriages, as well as 
from the example of their enemies, they at length be- 
came their ſuperiors in the art of war: and the neceſ- 
ſity they lay under of diſputing every inch of ground 


in ſo confined a country as Holland, gave them oppor- 


tunities of improving the art of fortifying a country 


or a town in the beſt manner, 

THe weak ſtate of Holland, at its firſt riſe, obliged 
it to ſeek for arms and aſfiſtance from every quarter 
where there was any proſpect of obtaining them. It 
granted an aſylum to pirates of all nations, with a 
view of employing them againſt the Spaniards ; and 


this was the foundation of their naval ſtrength. Wiſe 


laws, an admirable order, a conſtitution which pre- 
ſerved equality among mankind, an excellent police 
and a ſpirit of toleration, ſoon erected this republic 
into a powerful ſtate. In the year 1590, the Hollan- 
ders more than once humbled the pride of the Spaniſh 


flag. They had already eſtabliſhed a kind of trade, the 


moſt ſuitable that could be to their fituation. Their 
veſſels were employed, as they are {till in carrying 
the merchandiſe of one nation to another. The Hanſe 


Towns, and ſome towns in Italy, were in poſſeſſion 


of theſe tranſports : and the Hollanders, in compe- 
tition with them, by their frugality ſoon gained the 
advantage. Their ſhips of war protected their mer- 
chantmen. Their merchants grew ambitious of ex- 
tending their commerce, and got the trade of Liſbon 
into their hands, where they purchaſed Indian goods, 
which they ſold again to all the ſtates of Europe. 
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Parti II. having made himſelf maſter of Portu- 


EL gal, enjoined his new ſubjects in 1594, to hold no 
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correſpondence with his enemies. This arbitrary 
prince did not, foreſee that this prohibition, which he 
thought muſt weaken the Hollanders, would in fact 
render them more formidable, Had not theſe diſcern- 
ing navigators been excluded from a port, upon which 
the whole ſucceſs of their naval enterpriſes depended, 
there is reaſon to believe that they would have con- 
tented themſelves with the large commerce they car- 
ried on in the European ſeas, without thinking of 
ſailing to remoter climates. But as it was impoſſible 
to preſerve their trade without the productions of the 
eaſt, they were forced to go beyond a ſphere which was, 
perhaps, too confined for a ſituation like theirs; and 
reſolved to ſeek their riches at the fountain head. 

IT appeared to be the beſt plan to fit out ſhips, and 
ſend them to India: but the Hollanders wanted pi- 
lots who were acquainted with the ſeas, and factors 
who underſtood the commerce of Aſia. They were 
alarmed at the danger of making long voyages, where 
the enemy was maſter of the coaſts, and of having 
their veſſels intercepted during a paſſage of ſix thou- 
ſand leagues. It was judged more adviſeable to at- 
tempt the diſcovery of a paſſage to China and Japan 
through the northern ſeas, which would be ſhorter, 
as well as more wholeſome and ſeeure. The Engliſh 
had made the attempt in vain; and the Hollanders 
renewed it with no better ſucceſs. 

WHILE they were engaged in this enterpriſe, Cor- 
nelius Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a man of 
a penetrating and daring genius, being detained at 
Liſbon for debt, gave the merchants at Amſterdam to 
underſtand, that if they would procure his enlarge- 
ment, he would communicate to them many diſcove- 
ries he had made, which might turn to their advan- 
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tage. He had in fact informed himſelf of every par- 
ticular relating to the paſſage to India, and the man- 
ner of carrying on trade in thoſe parts. His propo- 
fals were accepted, and his debts diſcharged. The in- 
formation he gave proving anſwerable to the expecta- 
tions he had raiſed, thoſe who had releaſed him from 
his confinement, formed an aſſociation under the 
name of the Company of diſtant Countries, and gave 
him the command of four veſſels to conduct them to 
India by the cape of Good Hope. | 

Tue principal object of this voyage was to a 
the coaſts, the inhabitants and the trade of different 
places, avoiding, as much as poſſible, the Portugueſe 
ſettlements. Houtman reconnoitred the coaſts of Afri- 
ca and Brazil; made ſome ſtay at Madagaſcar, touch- 


ed at the Maldives, and viſited the iſlands of Sunda : 


where finding the country abounding in pepper, he 
bought a quantity of it, together with ſome others of 
the moſt valuable ſpices. His prudence procured him an 
alliance with the principal ſovereign of Java; but the 
Portugueſe, notwithſtanding they were hated, and had 
no ſettlement upon the iſland, created him ſome ene- 
mies. Having got the better in fome ſkirmiſhes he was 
unavoidably engaged in, he returned with his ſmall 
ſquadron to Holland; where, though he brought little 
wealth, he raiſed much expectation. He brought away 
ſome negroes, Chineſe, and inhabitants of Malabar, a 
young native of Malacca, a Japaneſe, and Abdul, a 
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pilot of the Guzarat, a man of great abilities, and per- 


fectly well acquainted with the coaſt of India. 
Tae account given by Houtman, and the diſcove- 
ries made in the courſe of the voyage, encouraged the 
merchants of Amſterdam to form the plan of a ſettle- 
ment at Java, which, at the ſame time that it would 
throw the trade of pepper into their hands, place them 
near the iſlands that produce more valuable ſpices, and 
Vor- * | L facilitate 
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Sali pan, would fix them at a diſtance from the center 


Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the 
India com- 


pany. - 


of that European power, which they had the moſt rea- 
fon to dread in India. Admiral Van Neck, who was 
ſent upon this important expedition with eight veſſels, 
arrived at the iſland of Java, where he found the in- 
habitants prejudiced againſt his nation. They fought 
and negociated by turns. Abdul the pilot, the Chi- 
neſe, 155 above all, the hatred that prevailed againſt 
the Portugueſe, proved of ſervice to the Dutch. They 
were permitted to trade, and, in a ſhort time, fitted 
out four veſſels laden with ſpices and ſome linens. 
The admiral with the reſt of his fleet ſailed to the 
Moluccas, where he learnt that the natives of the 
country had forced the Portugueſe to abandon ſome 
places, and that they only waited for a favourable 
opportunity of expelling them from the reſt. He eſta ; 
bliſhed factories in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, entered in- 
to treaty with ſome of the ſovereigns, and returned 
to Europe laden with riches. 

IT is impoſſible to deſeribe the j joy that ed at 
his return. The ſucceſs of his voyage raiſed a freſh 
emulation. Societies were formed in moſt of the ma- 
ritime and trading towns in the low countries. Theſe 
aſſociations ſoon became ſo numerous, that they in- 


jured each other; as the rage of purchaſing raiſed the 


value of commodities to an exhorbitant degree in India, 
and the neceſſity of ſelling them made them bear a 
low price-in Europe. They were on the point of be- 
ing ruined by their owm efforts, and by the want of 
power in each of them to reſiſt a formidable enemy, 
fully bent upon their deſtruction, when the govern- 
ment, which is ſometimes wiſer than individuals, op- 


portunely ſtepped in to their affiſtance. 


In 1602 the ſtates general united theſe different ſo- 
cieties into one * to which they gave the name of 
Fe g the 
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the Eaſt India Company. It was inveſted with autho- 


rity to make peace or war with the eaſtern princes, to — 


erect forts, chuſe their own governors, maintain gar- 
riſons, and to nominate officers for the conduct of the 
police, and the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

Tunis company, which had no parallel in antiquity, 
and was the pattern of all ſucceeding ſocieties of the 
ſame kind, ſet out with great advantages. The private 
alociations which had been previouſly formed, proved 
of ſervice to it by their misfortunes, and even by their 
miſtakes, The great number of veſſels which they fit- 
ted out had contributed to make all the branches of 
trade perfectly underſtood; to form many officers and 
ſeamen ; and to encourage citizens of repute to under- 

take theſe foreign expeditions; perſons only of no eſti- 
mation or fortune having been i in the firſt voy- 
ages. 

So many united aſfſtances could not fail of being 
improved to advantage, when proſecuted with vigour; 
and, accordingly, the new company ſoon acquired a 
conſiderable degree of power, It was a new ſtate erect- 
ed within the ſtate itſelf, which enriched it, and in- 
creaſed its ſtrength Abroad; but might, in time, weak- 
en the influence of the democratical principle, which 
inſpires the love of equality and œconomy, of the 
laws, and of one's own countrymen, _  - | 

Soon after its eſtabliſhment, the company d out 
for India fourteen ſhips and ſome yatchts, under the 
command of Admiral Warwick, whom the Hollanders 
look upon as the founder of. their commerce, and of 
their powerful colonies in the caſt. He built a factory 
in the iſland of Java, and ſecured it by fortifications; 
he likewiſe built another in the territories of the king 
of Johor; and formed alliances with ſeveral princes in 
Bengal. He had frequent engagements with the Por- 
tugueſe, in which he had almoſt always the advantage, 
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Wars of the 
Hollanders 


and Portu- 
gueſe. 


the character of merchants only, he found it neceſſa- 
ry to remove the prejudices they had raiſed againſt 


his countrymen, whom they had repreſented: as a ſet 


of banditti, avowed enemies to all regal authority, 
and addicted to all manner of vice. The behaviour of 
the Hollanders and the Portugueſe ſpeedily convine- 
ed the people of Aſia which of theſe nations had the 
advantage in point of manners. A N war eu 
enſued between theſe two powers. 

TRE Portugueſe had on their ſide the ddraritage of 
a thorough knowledge of theſe ſeas; they were accuſ- 
tomed to the climate, and had the affiſtance of ſeve- 
ral nations, which, though they hated them, were 
compelled through fear to fight for their oppreſſors. 
The Hollanders were animated by the critical fituati- 
on of their affairs; by the hopes of procuring an' ab- 
ſolute and laſting independency, which at preſent - 
they could not boaſt of ; by the ambition of eſtabliſh- 
ing a vaſt commerce upon the ruins of that of their old 
maſters ; and by the hatred which a difference in re- 
ligious opinions had rendered implacable. Theſe paſ- 
fions; at the ſame time that they inſpired all the ac- 
tivity; ſtrength, and perſeverence neceſſary for the 
execution of great deſigns, did not hinder them from 
taking their meaſures with precaution. Their huma- 
nity and honeſty attached the people to their cauſe ; 
and many of them ſoon declared againſt their ancient 
oppreſſors. 

Tur Hollanders were continually ſending over 
freſh coloniſts, ſhips, and troops, while the Portu- 
gueſe were left without any forces but their own. 
Spain did not ſend them any fleets of merchantmen, 
or grant them the protection of the ſquadron which 
had hitherto been kept in India; ſhe neither repaired 
are places of ſtrength, or renewed their i 

t 
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It ſhould .ſeem that ſhe wanted to humble her new 
ſubjects, whom ſhe thought not ſo. ſubmiſſive as might 
be wiſhed, and to perpetuate her authority 'by expoſ- 
ing them to repeated loſſes. She proceeded ſtill fur- 
ther; and to prevent Portugal from having any re- 
ee in itſelf, ſhe ſeized upon its inhabitants, and 
ſent them to Italy, F Wr and other countries 
where ſhe was at war. | [ 

NoTwWITHST-ANDING 1 1 ſcale . 
even for a long time, and the ſucceſs was various on 
both ſides. Nor is this in the leaſt ſurprizing. The 
Portugueſe, on their arrival i in India, had nothing to 
encounter at ſea but a few weak veſſels, ill built, ill 
armed, and ill defended; nothing by land but effemi- 
nate men, voluptuous princes, and daſtardly ſlaves: 


whereas thoſe who came to wreſti the ſeeptre of Aſia 


out of their hands, had veſſels to board of the ſame 
conſtruction as their on; regular: fortreſſes to aſſault, 
and Europeans to conquer and ſubdue, who were 
grown haughty by a long ſeries of victories, and by 
being the founders of an immenſe empire. 
Tux time was now come, when the Pattuignieſe 
were to explate their perfidy, their robberies, and their 
cruelties: and the prediction of one of the kings of 
Perſia was fulfilled, who aſking an ambaſſador: juſt ar- 
rived at Goa, how many governors his miſter had be- 
headed ſince. the eſtabliſnment of his power in India; 
received: for anſwer, None at all. 8o much the 
replied -the monareh ; his authority cannot be of bike 


duration in 4 country: e N ny of INE 
barbarity are committed. 


. > I does not, ——— n the G of this 
war, that the Hollanders poſſeſſed that daring raſh- 


neſs, that unſhaken intrepidity, which had marked 


the enterprizes of the Portugueſe; but there was a 
conſiſtency and TY perſeverance obſervable 


in 
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B ia K in all their deſigns. Often repulſed, but never dif- 
Ly couraged, they renewed their attack with freſh vigour, 
and on a better plan. They never expoſed themſelves 
to the danger of a total defeat. If, in any engagement, 
their ſhips had ſuffered, they tered off : and as they 
never loſt ſight of their commercial intereſt, the van- 
quiſhed fleet, while it was repairing on'the coaſts be- 
_ longing to ſome of the Indian princes, purchaſed mer- 
| chandiſe, and returned to Holland. By this method the 
company acquired a new fund, which enabled them 
to undertake freſh enterprizes. If the Hollanders did 
not always perform great actions, they never attempted 
uſeleſs ones. They had neither the pride nor the vain 
; glory of the Portugueſe, who had frequently engaged 
in war rather perhaps through the love of fame than of 
power. The Hollanders ſteadily purſued: their firſt 
plan, without ſuffering themſelves to be diverted from 
it either by motives of revenge, or projects of conqueſt. 
+ Int the year 1607, they endeavoured to open a com- 
"munication with the ports belonging to the vaſt em- 
pire of China, which, at that time, was cautious of 
admitting ſtrangers. The Portuguefe found means, 
by bribery, and the intrigues of their miffionaries, to 
get the Hollanders excluded. They reſolved to extort 
by force what they could not obtain by treaty, and 
determined to intercept the veſſels belonging to the 
- - Chineſe. This piratical proceeding did not anſwer 
their expectations. A Portugueſe fleet ſailed from 
Macao to attack the pirates who thought proper to re- 
tire. The inequality of their numbers, ehe impoſſibi- 
lity of refitting in ſeas where they had no ſhelter, and 
the fear of diſgracing their nation in the eyes of a 
1 great empire, whoſe good opinion it Was their inter- 
1 eſt to preſerve; all theſe conſiderations determined 
them to decline the fight; but _— "was une for a 
| | ſhort tine. | Dro „ 
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SOME years after the Hollanders laid ſiege to a 


place, the importance of which they had become ac- Il, | 


quainted with. The enterprize did not ſucceed; but 
as they never loſt any advantage that could be gained 
by their armaments, they ſent that which they had em- 
ployed againft Macao to form a colony in the Piſca- 
dore-iſles. - Theſe are rocks where no water is to be 


had in dry ſeaſons, and no proviſions at any- time. 


Theſe inconveniencies were not counterbalanced by 
any ſolid advantages, becauſe the people of the neigh- 
bouring continent were forbidden, on the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, to hold any correſpondence with ſtrangers 
who might become dangerous ſo near the coaſts. The 
Hollanders had determined to abandon a ſettlement 
which they deſpaired of making uſeful, when, in the 
year 1624, they were invited to fix at Formoſa, and 
had aſſurances given them that the Chineſe merchants 
would be allowed full OE to go EN and trade 
with them. 27 

Tuis iſland, though i it lies oppoſite to the province 
of Fokien, at the diſtance of only thirty leagues from 
the coaſt, was not ſubject to the dominion of the Chi- 
neſe, whoſe genius does not incline them to "conqueſt, 
and who, through an inhuman and ill-judged policy, 
would rather ſuffer a decreaſe of population, than 


tranſplant their ſupernumerary ſubjects to the neigh- 


habitants, if we may judge from their manners ànd 

their appearance, ſeemed to be deſcended from the 

Tartars in the moſt northern part of Aſia: and probably 

found their way through the country of Corea. They 

lived chiefly by Chg” and Hunting, and ſcarce wore 
any covering; 


Tux Hollanders, Ming without difficulty inform 


ed themſelves of e ouny particular that prudence ſuggeſt- 
ed, 
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The Hol- 
landersform 
2 ſettlement 
at Formoſa, 


bouring countries. Formoſa was found to be a hundred | 
and thirty or forty leagues in circumference. Its in- 
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B 0 © K ed, thought it moſt adviſeable tofix their ſettlement on 
—— a ſmall iſland that lay contiguous to the larger one. 


This ſituation afforded them three conſiderable advan- 
tages; they could eaſily defend themſelves if hatred or 
jealouſy ſhould incline their neighbours to give them 
any diſturbance; the two iſlands afforded them a har- 
bour, and they might carry on a ſafe. communication 
with China during the monſoons, which they could 
not have done in any other poſition they could have 
choſen. _ 

TRE new colony i in ſenſibly gained ſtrength 8 
attracting any notice, till it roſe at once to a degree of 
conſequence that aſtoniſhed all Aſia. This unexpected 
proſperity was owing to the conqueſt of China by the 
Tartars. Thus it is that torrents enrich the vallies 
with the ſtores they carry down from the deſolated 
mountains. Above a hundred thouſand Chineſe, who 
reſolved not to ſubmit to the conquerorx, fled for refuge 
to Formoſa. They carried with them that activity 
which is peculiar to their character, the manner of 
cultivating rice and ſugar, and were the means of 
drawing thither from their own nation an infinite 
number of veſſels. In a ſhort time the iſland became 
the centre of all the correſpondence that was car- 
ried on between Java, Siam, the Philippine iſlands, 
China, Japan, and the reſt, of thoſe countries; and 
in a few years was conſidered as, the firſt, mart. in 
India, The Hollanders flattered themſelves with the 
proſpe of ſtill greater advantages; but ferm de- 
ceived their expectations. 

A Cnintsx, called Equam, of X'S Say birth, 3 | 
turbulent diſpoſition had made him turn pirate, had at- 
tained, by the greatneſs of his talents, to the rank of 
high . He defended his country againſt the 
Tartars for a conſiderable time, but ſeeing; his maſ- 
ter obliged to * he endeavoured to make terms 


for 
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for himſelf with the conquerors. He was decoyed BOOK 
to Pekin, where he was ſeized, and condemned by as 
- the uſurper to perpetual impriſonment, in which he 
is ſuppoſed to have died of poiſon.. ' Coxinga ſaved 
himſelf on board his father's fleet, vowed eternal en- | 
mity to the oppreſſors of his family and country, and =. 
concluded that he ſhould be able to take the ſevereſt 1 
revenge upon them, if he made himſelf maſter af For- | 
moſa. He made a deſcent upon it, and the mii | 
Hambroeck was taken priſoner in the attack. | | 
HAMBROECK, being appointed with ſome other | 
priſoners to be ſent to the fort of Zealand to prevail | 
with his countrymen to capitulate, called to mind the 
example of Regulus; he exhorted them to be firm, | 
and uſed every argument to perſuade them, that if | | 
| 
| 
| 


they ſtrenuouſly preſerved, they would oblige the ene- 
my to retire. . The garriſon being aware that this ge- 

nerous man would, on his return to the camp, fall a | 
ſacrifice to his magnanimity, uſed their utmoſt efforts [1 
to detain him. Their remonſtrances were ſeconded 
by the tendereſt ſolicitations of two of his daughters, | 
who were in the citadel. His anſwer was, I have | 


pledged my honour to return to my confinement : I hold my- 
| 


ſelf obliged to perform my promiſe. - My memory ſhall ne- 
ver be ſullied with the reproach, that out of regard to my 
own ſafety I was the cauſe. of ſeverer treatment, or per- 
haps of death, to the companions of my misfortune. After 
this heroic ſpeech he calmly returned to the "I 
camp, and the ſiege began. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the fortifications were-in a 
bad condition, and the fort ill ſtored with ammuni- 514 N 1 
tion and proviſions; notwithſtanding the garriſon | | 
was weak, and the ſuccours ſent to attack the enemy | | 
had retreated with diſgrace, Coyet the governor made | 
an obſtinate defence. In the beginning of the year 
1662, being forced to capitulate, he repaired to Bata- 


via, 
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BOOr via, where his ſuperiors had recourſe to thoſe iniqui- 
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tous ſtate-intrigues which are frequently practiſed in 
all governments. They caſt reflections upon his con- 
duct, to prevent any ſuſpicion that the loſs of ſo im- 
portant a ſettlement was owing to their own folly, or 
negligence. The attempts made to recover it, proved 
unſucceſsful; and the Hollanders were at laſt reduc- 
ed to the neceſſity of carrying on a trade with Canton 
on the ſame conditions, and under the ſame reſtrict- 
ons as other nations. 


Ir may appear ſomewhat ſingular, that ſince the 
year 1683, when Formoſa fell under the dominion of 
China, no Europeans have ever attempted to form 
any ſettlement there, upon the ſame conditions at 
leaſt, as that of the Portugueſe at Macao. But beſides 
that the ſuſpicious temper of the nation to whom that 
iſland belongs, gives no room to expect ſuch an in- 
dulgence from them, one may venture to pronounce 
that ſuch an enterpriſe would be a bad one. Formoſa 
was a place of importance only ſo long as the Japa- 
neſe had a communication with it, and its produce 
was allowed a free importation into Japan. 

Tur Hollanders ſeemed to be for ever excluded 
from this empire. . After ſome unſucceſsful attempts, 
they began to deſpair of getting any footing there; 
when one of their captains, who was thrown upon 
.the coaſts of Japan by a ſtorm in 1609, informed 
them that the people were NY * to- 
wards them. 

ABOUT a century before this, the emen of 
Japan had been changed. A magnanimous people had 
been made furious by a tyrant. Taycoſama, who 
from a ſaldier became a general, and from a general 
an emperor, had uſurped the whole power, and abo- 
liſhed all the rights of the people. Having _—_— 
the Dairo of the little remains of his authority, he 


N had 
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| had reduced all the petty princes of the country un- 
der his ſubje&ion. Tyranny is arrived at its height 
when it' eſtabliſhes deſpotiſm by law. Taycoſama 
went ſtill further, and confirmed it by ſanguinary 
laws. His civil legiſlation was actually a code of cri- 
minal proſecutions, exhibiting nothing but ſcaffolds, 
puniſhments, criminals, and executioners. 
Tk Japaneſe, alarmed at this proſpect of ſlavery, 
had recourſe to arms. Torrents of blood were ſhed 


throughout the empire : and though liberty might be 


ſuppoſed to be ſuperior i in courage to tyranny, the lat- 
ter triumphed over it. "Tyranny became ſtill more 
ferocious, when animated by the ſpirit of revenge. 
An inquiſition, public as well as private, diſmayed 
the citizens; they became ſpies, informers, accuſers, 
and enemies to each other. An error in the admini- 
ſtration of the police was conſtrued into a crime 
againſt the ſtate; and an unguarded expreſſion was 
made high-treaſon. Proſecution aſſumed the cha- 
rater of legiſlation. Three ſucceſſive generations 
were doomed to welter in their on blood; and re- 
bel parents gave birth to a proſcribed poſterity. 
DurinG a whole century, Japan reſembled a dun- 
| geon filled with criminals, or a place of execution. 
The throne, which was raiſed-upon the ruins of the 
altar, was ſurrounded with gibbets. The ſubjects 
were become as cruel as their tyrant. They ſought, 
with a ſtrange avidity, to procure death, by commit- 
ting crimes which were readily ſupgeſted under a deſ- 
potic government. For want of executioners, they 


puniſhed themſelves for the loſs of liberty, or revenged 


themſelves of tyranny, by putting an end to their own 


- exiſtence, To enable them to face death, and to 
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aſſiſt them in ſuffering it, they derived new courage 


from chiſtianity, which the Portugueſe had intro- 
| 10 8 amongſt them. — 
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THe oppreſſions the Japaneſe laboured under af. 
forded an opportunity for the profeſſors of this new 
worſhip to make numerous proſelytes. The — 4 


naries who preached a ſuffering religion, were liſten- 


ed to with attention. In vain did the doctrine of 
Confucius try to gain reception among a people who 
bordered upon China. Some erroneous tenets of 


chriſtianity, which bore a conſiderable affinity to thoſe 
of the Budzoiſts, and the penances equally enjoined 
by the two ſyſtems, procured the Portugueſe miſſio- 
naries ſeveral proſelytes. But ſetting aſide this reſem- 


biance, the Japaneſe would have choſen to embrace 
chriſtianity merely from a motive of hatred to the 
prince. 

Ir the new religion was 6 at EY 
it could not fail to meet with a favourable reception 
in the families of the dethroned princes. It added 
freſh fuel to their reſentment : they were fond of a 


ftrange God whom the tyrant did not love. Taycoſama 


ruled with a rod of iron, and perſecuted the chriſtians 
as enemies to the ſtate. He proſcribed the doctrines im- 
ported from Europe, and this proſcription made them 


ſtrike the deeper root. Piles were kindled, and mil- 
lions of victims threw themſelves into the flames. The 
emperors of Japan tranſcended thoſe of Rome in the 
art of perſecuting the chriſtians. During the ſpace of 


forty years the ſcaffolds were ſtained with the innocent 


blood of Martyrs. This proved the ſeed of chriſtianity, 


and of ſedition alſo. Near forty thouſand chriſtians 


in the kingdom or province of Darima took up arms 
in the name, and for the name of Chriſt; and de- 
fended themſelves with ſuch fury, that not a ſingle 
perſon ſurvived che laughter oreaſenal by es- 
tion. 


Tus navigation, 8 and b of the Pot- 
tugueſe were preſerved during this great criſis. The 
73 | court 
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court and people had, however, for a long time, been B he G * 


jealous of them; they had incurred the ſuſpicion of 
government by cheir ambition, their intrigues, and 


perhaps by their ſecret conſpiracies; and had render- 


ed themſelves odious to the people by their avarice, 
their pride, and their treachery. But as the merchan- 
diſe they brought was grown into faſhion, and could 
not be procured by any other channel, they were not 
excluded from Japan till the end of the year 1638, when 


other merchants were in a ſituation to ſupply their 


lace. 
, Tux Hollanders, who had, for ſome time entered 
into competition with them, were not involved in the 
diſgrace. As theſe republicans had never ſhewn them- 
ſelves ambitious of interfering with the government ; 


as they had ſuffered their artillery to be employed 


againſt the chriſtians ; as they were at war with the 


proſcribed nations ; as their ſtrength was not tho- 
roughly known, and they appeared to be reſerved, 
pliant, modeſt, and entirely devoted to commerce 
they were tolerated, though at the ſame time they 
were ſubjected to great reſtraints. Three years after, 
whether it was that the ſpirit of intrigue and domini- 
on ſeized, or, which is more probable, that no con- 
duct whatever could prevent the Japaneſe from har- 
bouring ſuſpicions, they were deprived of the en 
and the privileges they enjoyed. 

Evkx ſince the year 1641, they have been confin- 


ed to the artificial iſland of Diſnia, raiſed in the har- 


bour of Nangaſaque, and which has a communication 
with the city bridge. As ſoon as they arrive, their 
ſhips are ſtripped, and their powder, muſkets, ſwords, 


guns, and even rudder, carried aſhore, In this kind © 


of impriſonment they are treated with a degree of con- 


tempt which is beyond conception; and can tranſ- 
act no buſineſs but with commiſſaries appointed to re- 


gulate 
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gulate the price and the quantity of their merchan- 
diſe. It is impoſſible that the tameneſs with which they 
have endured this treatment for more than a century, 


| ſhould not have leſſened them in the eyes of the na- 


tion who is witneſs of it; and that the love of gain 
ſhould have produced ſuch an extreme inſenſibility to 
inſults, without tarniſhing their character. | 

THe chief commodities which the Dutch carry to 
Japan are European cloths, filks, ſpices, printed li- 
nens, ſugar, and wood for dying. Theſe articles were 
formerly of conſiderable importance. In the very year 
of the company's diſgrace, its returns amounted to 
ſixteen millions (700,000/.) : but the ſhackles, which 
from time to time have been impoſed upon it, have 
oradually reduced their once flouriſhing trade to no- 
thing. The cargo of the two veſſels they ſend annual- 
ly, cannot be ſold for more than a million (43, 7 50l.) 
They receive in payment eleven thouſand cheſts of 
copper, at forty-one livres four ſols (11. 16s. od. 2) 
per cheſt, which weighs one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Their expences, including preſents and the 
charge of the embaſſy they ſend every year to the 
emperor, generally amount to two hundred and eighty 
thouſand livres (12,250/.) and their profits do not 
exceed three hundred and ten thouſand (about 
131,6871.) ; ſo that if the company gains forty thou- 


{and livres (1,750/.) it is reckoned a good year. 


THe trade of the Chineſe, who, except the Hol- 
landers, are the only foreigners admitted into the em- 
pire, is not more extenſive than theirs, and ſubjected 
to the ſame reſtrictions. Ever ſince the year 1688 
they are confined during the continuance of the ſale 
of their goods, without the walls of Nangaſaque, in 
a kind of priſon, which is divided into ſeveral huts, 
ſurrounded with a paliſade, and defended by a good 
ditch, and a guard. placed at all the gates. Theſe 

precautions 
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precautions have been taken in conſequence of a diſ- BO OE 
covery that ſome works, in favour of chriſtianity, Ii. 
had been ſold together with ſome books of philoſophy 
and morality. The European miſſionaries had or- 
dered ſome people of Canton to circulate them, and 
the deſire of gain betrayed them into a piece of chi- 
canery, which has coſt them very dear, 
IT is natural to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who have 
changed the ancient government of the country into 
the moſt arbitrary tyranny upon earth, would look 
upon all intercourſe with ſtrangers as dangerous to 
their authority. There is the more reaſon for this | 
conjecture, as the inhabitants are all forbidden, on | 
pain of death, to go out of their country, This ri- | 
gorous edict is become the fundamental maxim of the | 
empire. | 
Tuus the inhuman policy of the ſtate has deprived | | 
it of the only means of acquiring a milder temper, b I 
ſoftening the national character. The Japaneſe, 
fiery as his climate, and reſtleſs as the ocean that 
ſurrounds him, required that the utmoſt ſcope ſhould 
be given to his activity, which could only be done 
by encouraging a briſk trade. To prevent the neceſſi- 
ty of reſtraining him by puniſhments, it was neceſſa 
to keep him in exerciſe by conſtant labour; and to 
allow his vivacity an uninterrupted career.abroad, 
when it was in danger of kindling the flame of ſediti- 
on at home. That energy of mind which has dege- 
nerated into fanaticiſm, would have been improved 
into induſtry ; contemplation would have changed in- 
to action; and the fear of puniſhment into the love 
of pleaſure. That hatred of life, which torments 
the Japaneſe, while he is enſlaved, oppreſſed and kept 
in continual fears by the rigour of the laws, againſt 
which he is perpetually ſtruggling, would have given 
way to the ſpirit of curioſity, that would have in- 
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BOOK duced him to traverſe the ocean, and viſit foreign na- 


tions. By a frequent change of place and climate, he 
would inſenſibly have changed his manners, opinions, 
and character; and this change would have been, as 
happy for him as it is for the generality of people. 
What he might chance to loſe by this intercourſe as 
Feitizen, he would gain as a man; but the Japaneſe 


are become tygers, througMche erueley of their ty- 
„ 
WHATEVER may be ſaid in praiſe of the Spartans, 
the Egyptians, and other diſtinct nations, who have 
owed their ſuperior ſtrength, grandeur, and perma- 


nency to the ſtate of ſeparation in which they kept 


themſelves; mankind has received no benefit from 


| theſe ſingular inſtitutions. On the contrary, the ſpi- 


The Mo- 
luccas ſub- 
mit to the 
Dutch, 


rit of intercourſe is uſeful to all nations, as it pro- 
motes a mutual communication of their productions 
and knowledge. In a word, if it were uſeleſs or per- 
nicious to ſome particular people, it was neceſſary for 
the Japaneſe. By commerce they would have become 
enlightened in China, civilized in India, and cured 
of all their prejudices among the Europeans. 

Tux Dutch had the good fortune to meet with re- 
ſources which indemnified them for the loſs they had 
ſuſtained at Japan. They had not yet entered into 
commerce with theſe, the moſt remarkable iſlands in 


the torrid zone, when they attempted to ſecure to 


themſelves the trade of the Moluccas. The Portu- 
gueſe, who had long been in poſſeflion of them, were 
obliged to ſhare their advantages with their maſters 
the Spaniards ; and, at length, to give up the trade 
almoſt etirely to them. The two nations, divided in 
their intereſts, and perpetually at war with each 


other, becauſe the government had neither leiſure nor 


{kill to remove their mutual antipathy, joined to op- 
poſe * ſubjects of the United Provinces. The lat- 
ter, 
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ter, aſſiſted by the natives of the country, who had B O. 0 K 
not yet learned to fear or hate them, by degrees gain El 
ed the ſuperiority. The ancient conquerors were 
driven out about the year 1627; and their place was 
ſupplied by others equally avaricious, though leſs | 
turbulent, and more enlightened. | | 
As ſoon as the Dutch had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
firmly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get the 
excluſive trade of ſpices into their own hand : an ad- 
vantage, which the nation they had juſt expelled was 
never able to procure: They ſkilfully availed them- ö 
ſelves both of the forts they had taken ſword in hand, | 
and thoſe they had imprudently been ſuffered to erect, | 
to draw the kings of Ternate and Tidor, who we 
maſters of this Archipelago, into their ſcheme. Theſe | 
princes found themſelves obliged to conſent, that the 
clove and nutmeg trees ſhould be rooted up in the 
iſlands that were ſtill under their dominion. ' The firſt 
of theſe ſceptered ſlaves, in conſideration of this great 
ſacrifice, received a penſion of 64,500 livres (about 
2,8211.) ; and the other, one of about 12,000 (5251.) 
A garriſon of ſeven hundred men was appointed to -Þ 
ſecure the performance of this treaty : and to ſo low | 
an ebb is the power of theſe kings reduced by war, 
tyranny, and misfortunes, that theſe forces would 
be more than ſufficient to keep them in this ſtate of 
dependence, if it were not neceſſary to have an eye 
upon the Philippine iſlands, whoſe vicinity, conſtant- | | 
ly occaſions ſome alarm. Notwithſtanding + the inha- 
bitants are prohibited from carrying on any navigati- 
on, and that no foreign nation is admitted among 
them, the Dutch trade there is in a languiſhing ſtate; A 
as they have no means of exchange, nor any ſilver 
but what they carry over to pay their troops, their 
commiſſioners and penſions. This government, de- 
ducting the ſmall profits, coſts the company 140, ooo 
livres (6, 125l.) a year. | 
9 M. THis. 
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B 3 T IIS lofs is fully compenſated at Amboyna, 
— where they have engroſſed the cultivation of cloves. 
| The tree that produces them is, as to its bark, very 
much like the olive-tree, and reſembles the laurel 
in its height, and the ſhape of its leaves. It pro- 
duces at the extremity of its numerous branches, a 
prodigious: quantity of flowers, which are white at 
firſt, then green, and at laſt grow red and pretty 
hard. When they arrive at this degree of maturity, 
they are, properly ſpeaking, cloves. As it dries, the 
clove aſſumes a dark yellowiſh eaſt ; when gathered, 
it becomes of a deep brown. No verdure is ever 

ſeen under this plant, which is doubtleſs owing to 
its exhaufting all the nutritious Juices of the ſoil that 

produces it. 

Tus ſeaſon for gathering the cloves is from ORs. 
ber to February. The boughs of the tree are ſtrongly 

| ſhaken, or the cloves beat down with long reeds. 
Large cloths are ſpread to receive them, and they are 
afterwards either dried in the fun, or in the fmoke of 
the bamboo cane. 

Tux cloves which eſcape the notice of thoſe who 
gather them, or are purpoſely left upon the tree, con- 
tinue to grow till they are about an inch in thick- 
neſs; and theſe falling off, produce new plants, 
which do riot bear in leſs than eight or nine years. 
Theſe cloves which they call mother-cloves, though 
inferior to the common ſort, are not without their 
value. The Dutch preſerve them in ſugar, and, in 
long voyages, eat them after meals to promote digeſ- 
tion; or make uſe of them as an 1 OR remedy for 
the ſcurvy. 

Tux clove, to be in perfection; maſt be full fized, 
ivy, oily, and eafily broken; of a fine ſmell, and 
4 hot aromatic taſte, fo as almoſt to burn the throat ; 
it ſhould make the fingers ſmart when handled, , and 
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leave an oily moiſture upon them when preſſed. Fhe BOOK 
II. 
principal uſe of it is for culinary purpoſes: In ſome _ 


parts of Europe, and in India in particular, it is ſo 
much admired as to be thought an indifpenfable i in- 
gredient in almoſt every diſt. | It is put into their 
food, liquors, wines and enters likewife into the 
compoſition of perfumes. It is little uſed in medicine; 
but there is an oil extracted from it which i is in conſi- 
derable repute.  _ : 

THe company have allotted the inkablrgntscf Am⸗ 
boyna four thouſand parcels of land, on each of 
which they were at firſt allowed, and Sour the year 
1720 compelled, to plant a hundred and twenty-five 
trees, amounting in the whole to five hundred thou- 
fand. Each of theſe parcels produces annually, on 
an average, upwards of two pounds of cloves : and 


conſequently the collective produce muſt weigh more 


than a million. - 

THe cultivator is paid with the ſpecie that is con- 
ftantly returned to the company, and receives ſome 
blue and unbleached cottons which are brought from 
Coromandel. This ſmall trade might, in ſome mea- 
fure, be increaſed, if the inhabitants of Amboyna, 
and the fmall flands that depend upon it, would have 
attended to the culture of pepper and indigo, which 
has been tried with fucceſs. Miferable as theſe 
iflanders are, ſince they are not tempted by an ade- 


quate reward for their labouls, they remain in a ſtate 
of indolence. 


TREE adminiſtration is some lt different in the 
iſlands of Banda, which are thirty leagues diſtant from 
Amboyna. There are five of theſe iſlands, two of 


which are uncultivated and almoſt uninhabited ; and 


the other three claim the diſtinction of being the only 
iflands i in the world that produce the nutmeg. 


My. Tux 
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B P; p K THE nutmeg grows to the ſame height as the pear- 
[ tree. It has a pithy wood, an aſh-coloured bark, and 
| flexible branches. The leaves are produced in pairs 
upon one ſingle ſtem, and when bruiſed, emit an 
agreeable odour. The fruit ſucceeds the flowers, which 
reſemble thoſe of the cherry- tree. It is of the ſize of 
an egg, and of the colour of an apricot. The outer 
rind is very thick, and reſembles that of our nuts as 
they hang upon the tree, opening in the ſame manner 

when ripe, and diſcovering the nutmeg covered with 
its mace. It is then time to gather it, to prevent the 
mace or flower of the nutmeg from growing dry, and 

the nutmeg from loſing. that oil which preſerves it, 
and in which its excellence conſiſts. Thoſe that are 
gathered before they are perfectly ripe are preſerved in 

vinegar or ſugar, and are admired only in Aſia. 

IT is nine months before this fruit comes to per- 
fection. After it is gathered, the outer rind is ſtripped 
off, and the mace ſeparated from it, and laid in the 
ſun to dry. The nuts require more preparation. 

N They are ſpread upon hurdles, or dried for ſix weeks 
1 by a ſlow fire, in ſheds erected for that purpoſe. They 
5 are then ſeparated from the ſhell, and thrown into 
lime water, which is a neceſſary ion to pre- 
ſerve them from worms. 
0 Tux nutmeg differs in goodneſs according to the 
5 age of the tree, the ſoil, the expoſition, and method 
of culture. It is moſt eee when i it is freſh, moiſt, 
and heavy, and when it yields an oily juice upon be- 
ing pricked. It helps digeſtion, expels wind, and 
8 the bowels. 
Ir we except this valuable ſpice, the iſlands of 
fda, like all the Moluccas, are barren to a dread- 
ful degree. What they produce in ſuperfluities they 
want in neceſſaries. The land will not bring forth 
any kind of corn: and the pith of the ſago ſerves the 
natives of the country inſtead of bread. 
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As this food is not ſuſcient for the Europeans Sho BOOK 
ſettle in the Moluccas, they are allowed to fetch f . J 
proviſions from Java, Macaſſar, or the extremely. fer- 

tile iſland of Baii. The company itſelf carries ſome 
merchandiſe to Banda. 


TIs is the only ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies that 

can be conſidered as an European colony; becauſe i it 

is the only one where the Europeans are proprietors . 

of lands. The company finding that the inhabitants 

of Banda were ſavage, cruel, and treacherous, be- 

cauſe they were impatient under their yoke, reſolved 

to exterminate them. Their poſſeſſions were divided 

among the white people, who got ſlaves from ſome 

of the neighbouring iſlands to cultivate the lands. 

Theſe white people are for the moſt part Creoles or 
malecontents, who have quitted the ſervice of the 
company. In the ſmall iſle of Roſinging, there are 
likewiſe ſeveral banditti, whom the laws have brand- 

ed with diſgrace, and young men of abandoned prin- 

ciples, whoſe families wanted to get rid of them: ſo 

that Banda is called the i//and of correction. The cli- 

mate is ſo unhealthy, that theſe unhappy men live 

but a ſhort time. it is on account of the loſs of ſo 

great a number of hands, that attempts have been . 
made to tranfer the culture of the nutmeg to Amboy- 

na; and the compa Pl were likewiſe probably influ- 

enced by two other ſtrong motiyes of intereſt, as their 

trade could be carried on with leſs expence and greater 

ſafety. But the experiments that have been made have 

proved unſucceſsful, and matters remain in their 

former ſtate. 3 
To ſecure to themſelves an excluſive title to the 
produce of the Moluccas, which are, with good rea- 
ſon, ſtiled the gold mines of the company, the Dutch 
Have been under a neceſſity of forming two ſettle- 
ments, one at Timor, and the other at Celebes. 
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Tux firſt of theſe iſlands is ſixty leagues long, and 
fifteen or eighteen broad. Tt is divided! into ſeveral 
ſovereignties; - in which there are numbers of Portu- 
gueſe. Theſe conquerors, who at their firſt arrival 
in India had advanced with the utmoſt intrepidity 
and moſt amazing celerity, and had purſued a long 
and dangerous career with a rapidity which nothing 
could ftop ; who were fo well accuſtomed to acts of 
heroiſm, that they performed the moſt arduous enter- 
priſes with eaſe ; theſe conquerors, I ſay, when they 
were attacked by the Dutch, when their whole em- 
pire, . grown too latge and tottering under its own 
weight, Was ready to fall, diſplayed none of thoſe 
virtues, which bad laid che foundation of their power. 
When they were diſpoſſeſſed of a fort, driven out of 
a kingdom, Uiſperſed! in conſequence of a defeat, they 
Would have ſought, an alylum among their brethren, 
and Ble e allied under ſtandards that had hi- 
therto been invincible; either to put a ſtop to the 
Progr greſs of the enemy, 9750 recover their fettlements : 

ut ſo far were they from. forming a reſolution ſo ge- 
neous, that they ſolicited fome employment, or ſome 
penſion, from thoſe very Indian princes they had ſo 


dec inſulted. Thoſe Who had contracted a habit 


of effeminacy, and illleneſs above. the-reſt, retreated 
to Timor, Which, being a poor iſland, where no 
works of induftry x were carried on, would ſkreen them 
they thought from the purſuit of an enemy intent up- 
on ufeful conqueſts, They were, howeyer, deccived. 

In the year 1613 they were driven from the town of 
Kupan by the Dutch, who found a fort there, which 
they haye ever ſince garriſoned with fifty men. The 
company ſends ſome coarſe linens thither every year, 
and receives in return wax, tortoiſe-ſhel], -fanders 
wood; and cadiang, A ſmall ſpecies of bean, common- 


* uſed y the Dutch on ſbip-board, by way of vari- 


ety 
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ety of food for the crew. All theſe objects * 
one or two floops, which are diſpatched from Bata- 
via: nothing is either gained or loſt by this-ſettle- 
ment; the profits juſt anſwer the expences. The 
Dutch would have abandoned Timor long ago, if 
they had not been apprehenſive that ſome active na- 
tion might fix there and avail themſelves of the ap- 
portunities that ſituation would give them to diſturb 
the trade of the Moluccas. It was the ſame-cautious 
principle which drew them to Celebes. | 
Tuts iſland, which is about a hundred and thirty 
leagues in diameter, is very habitable, though it lies 
in the center of the tarrid zone. The heats are allay- 
ed by the copious rains, and cooling breezes; The 
inhabitants are the braveſt people in the ſouth of Aſia; 
they make a furious onſet, but, after a conteſt of two 
hours, a total want of courage takes place of chis 
ſtrange impetuolity : the intoxicating fumes of opium, 
which are doubtleſs the cauſe of this terrible ferment, 
go off, when their ſtrength is exhauſted by tranſports 
that approach to madneſs. The crid, which is their 
favourite weapon, is a. foot and a half long; it is 
Maped liked a poinard, and the blade is ſerpentine. 
They never carry more than one to battle; but in 
private quarrels two are neceſſary: they perry win 
that in the left hand, and attack the adverſary with 
the other. The wounds made by this weapon are 
very dangerous, and the duel mn in 
the death of both the combatants. 
Tk inhabitants of Celebes are rendered. aQivie, 
- induſtrious, and robuſt, by a rigid education. Every 
hour in the day their nurſes rub them with oil, or 
water juſt warm. Theſe repeated unctions eneourage 
nature to exert herſelf freely. They are weaned at a 
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year old, an idea prevailing, that if they continued 


to ſuck ny longer, it would hurt their underſtandings. 
When 
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BOOK When they are five or fix years old, the male children 


of any diſtinction are intruſted to the care of ſome re- 
lation or friend, that their courage may not be weak - 
ened by the careſſes of their mothers, and a habit of 
reciprocal tenderneſs, | They do not return to their 
families till they arrive at the age of fifteen or ſixteen, 
when the law allows them to marry : a liberty they 
ſeldom make uſe of, before they are thoroughly verſed 
in the exerciſe of arms. 

FORMERLY- theſe people acknowledged no other 
gods but the ſun and the moon. They ſacrificed to 
them in the public ſquares, having no materials which 
they thought valuable. enough to be employed in raiſ- 


ing temples. According to the creed of theſe iſtanders, 


the ſun and moon were eternal as well as the heavens, 
whoſe empire they divided between them. Ambition 
ſet them at variance. The moon, flying from the ſun, 
miſcarried, and was delivered of the earth; ſhe was 
big with ſeveral other worlds which ſhe will ſucceſ- 
ſively bring forth, but without violence, in order to 


| repair the loſs of thoſe whom the fire of her conquer- 


or will conſume. | | 

Tas abfurdities were univerſally Wed at Ce- 
lobes; ; hut they had not ſo laſting an influence over 
either the nobles or the people as is found in the reli- 


gious doctrines of other nations. About two centu- 
ries ago, ſome Chtiſtians and Mohammedans having 
'brought their opinians hither, the principal king of 


the country took a total diſlike to the national wor- 


ſhip. Alarmed at the terrible cataſtrophe; with which 


he was equally threatened by both the new. ſyſtems of 
religion, he convened a general aſſembly. On the day 


appointed he aſcended an eminence; where ſpreading 
out his hands towards heaven, and, in a ſtanding poſ- 
ture, he he addreſſed the er e to the Su- 
22972 Being. | 
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« GREAT God, I do not, at this time, fall down 
before thee, becauſe I do not implore thy clemen- 
cy. I have nothing to aſk of thee which thou 
oughteſt not in juſtice to grant. Two foreign na- 


tions whoſe mode of worſhip is widely different, 


are come to ſtrike terror into me, and my ſubjects. 
They aſſure me that thou wilt puniſh me eternally 
if I do not obey thy laws : I have therefore a right 
to require that thou wouldeſt make them known 
to me. I do not aſk thee to reveal the impenetra- 
ble myſteries which ſurroundeſt thy eſſence, and 
which to me are uſeleſs. I am come hither to in- 
quire, together with my people, what thoſe duties 
are which thou intendeſt to preſcribe to us. Speak, 
O my God; fince thou art the Author of nature, 
thou canſt Giſbern the bottom of our hearts, and 
knoweſt that it is impoſſible they ſhould entertain 
any thoughts of diſobedience. But if thou conde- 
ſcendeſt not to make thyſelf underſtood by mor- 
tals; if it is unworthy of thine eſſence to employ 
the language of man to dictate the duties required 
of man; I call my whole nation, the ſun which 
enlightens me, the earth that ſupports me, the wa- 


ters that encompaſs my dominions, and thyſelf to 
witneſs, that in the ſincerity of my heart I ſeek to 


know thy will : and I declare to thee this day, that 
I ſhall acknowledge, as the depoſitaries of the ora- 
cles, the miniſters of either religion whom thou 
ſhalt cauſe to arrive the firſt in our harbours. The 
winds and the waves are the miniſters of thy pow- 
er; let them be the ſignals of thy will. If, with theſe 
honeſt intentions, I embrace an error, my conſci- 


ence will be at eaſe ; and the blame will lie upon 


thee? #f 7 


Tux aſſembly been up, determined - to wait the 


orders of heaven, and to follow the firſt miſſionaries 
that ſhould arrive at Celebes. The apoſtles of the 


coran 
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BOOK coran were the moſt active, and the ſovereign and 
II. 


his people were circumciſed: the other parts of the 
iſland ſoon followed their example. 

Tas unfortunate circumſtance did not hinder the 
Portugueſe from gaining a footing at Celebes. They 
maintained their ground there, even after they were 
driven out of the Moluccas. The motive which in- 


duced them to ſtay, and which attracted the Engliſh to 
this place, was, the facility of procuring ſpices, which 


the natives of the country found means to get, not- 
withſtanding the precautions that were taken to keep 
them at a diſtance from the places where they grew. 
Tres Dutch, who by this competition were prevent- 
ed from monopolizing the articles of cloves and nut- 
megs, attempted in 1660, to put a ſtop to this trade, 


which they called contraband. To favour this deſign, 


they had recourſe to means repugnant to all princi- 


ples of morality, but which an inſatiable avarice had 


familiarized in Aſia, By perſevering in theſe infamous 


proceedings, they ſucceeded ſo far. as to drive out the 


Portugueſe, keep off the Engliſh, and to take poſſeſ- 


ſion of the harbour and fort of Macaſſar. From that 


time they were abſolute maſters of the iſland without 
having conquered. it. The princes among whom it 


was divided, reunited in a kind of confederacy. They 


bold e from time to time, on affairs that 
concern the general intereſt. The reſult of their de- 
terminations becomes a law to each ſtate. When any 
conteſt ariſes, it is decided by the governor of the Dutch 
colony, who. preſides at this diet. He obſerves theſe dif- 
ferent ſovereigns witha watchful eye; and keeps them 
in perfect equality with each other, to prevent any of 
them from aggrandizing himſelf to the (prejudice of 
the company. They have diſarmed them all, under 


Pretence of hindering them from injuring each other; 
but in reality with a view Kan. them of the 
power of breaking their chains. 
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THe Chineſe, who are the only foreigners permitted 5 © K 
to come to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, gold wire, Ws 
china and .unwrought ſilks. The Dutch ſell opium, 
ſpirituous liquors, gum Jac, fine coarſe linens. They 
get but little gold from thence, but great quantities 
of rice, wax, ſlaves, and tripam, a ſpecies of muſh- 
room, which the rounder and blacker it is, the more 
excellent it is eſteemed. The cuſtoms bring in $0,000 
livres (3,5001.) to the company : but it receives a 
much larger profit from its trade, and the tenth part 
of the territory which it holds in full right of ſove- 
reignty. Theſe advantages, however, taken altoge- 
ther, do not counterbalance the expences of the colo- 
ny, which ariſe to 150,000 livres (about 6,5621.) 
more. It would certainly be giyen up, if it were not 
with good reaſon looked upon as the key of the oe 
lands. 5 
THE "27, DIARY at Borneo was formed with a leſs The Dutch | 
intereſting view. It is one of the largeſt, if not actu- cane com- 
ally the largeſt iſland hitherto known. The ancient with Bor- 
inhabitants live in the inland parts. The coaſts are neo. 
peopled with inhabitants from Macaſſar, with Ja- 
vaneſe, Malayans, and Arabs, who, to the vices that 
are natural to them, have added a ferocity hardly to be 
met with elſewhere. The moſt uſeful production of 
this large country is camphire, which is a volatile, 
ſubtile oil, or reſinous ſubſtance. The tree from 
which it is produced, grows in ſeveral of the Aſiatic 
iſlands; and it has lately been diſcovered that this ſin- 
gular ſubſtance may be obtained in a greater or leſs , 
«: quantity from all the trees that are of of the laurel tribe. 
To procure this camphire, the tr̃ee is cut into ſmall 


6 ke like matches, which are put into a veſſel ſhaped | 
ike a bladder: they are boiled in water, and the cam- = 


n forms. {OHH maſs at abr top. es Dutch 
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BOOK are the only people in Europe who poſſeſs the ſecret 
SES - of refining it in the groſs. 


Tk camphire from Borneo is unqueſtionably the 
beſt of any. Its ſuperior excellence is ſo well known, 
that the Japaneſe give five or ſix quintals of their own 


for one pound of that from Borneo; and the Chineſe, 


who look upon it as the beſt keine? in the world, 
give us no leſs than eight hundred livres ( 35]. ) a 
pound for it. The Pagans i in all the eaftern countries 
uſe common camphire in their fire-works, and the 
Mohammedans put it into the mouth of the dead at 


the time of burial. 


ABOUT the year 1 wi the Portugueſe attempted to 
ſettle at Borneo. Too feeble to make their arms re- 


ſpected, they tried to gain the good-will of one of the 


fovereigns of the country by offering him ſome pieces 
of tapeſtry. This weak prince took the figures wrought 
in it for inchanted men, who would ftrangle him in the 


- night-time, if he ſuffered them to come near his per- 


ſou. The explanations they gave to remove his appre- 
henſions had no effect; he obſtinately r refuſed to let the 


preſent be brought into his palace, and prohibited the 


donors from entering his capital. 
However, theſe adventurers afterwards gained 2 ad- 


miſſion; but it proved their misfortune, for they were 


all maflacred. A factory which the Engliſh eftabliſhed 
ſome years after ſhared the fame fate. The Dutch, 


vho had met with no better treatment, appeared again, 
in the year 1748, with a ſquadron, Which, , though yery 


inconſiderable, ſo far impoſed upon the prince, who 


has the pepper entirely in his hands, that he determin- 
ed to grant them the privilege of trading for it exclu- 


ſively : with this ſingle reſerve, that he ſhould be al- 


- lowed to deliver five hundred thouſands pounds of 
this article to the Chineſe, who had aH ys frequented 
his ports. Since this treaty, the company ſends rice, 


- opium, 
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opium, ſalt, coarſe linens to Bendermaſſen, from BOOK 
whence they bring ſome diamonds, and about fix 1 
hundred thouſand weight of pepper, at one and thirty 
livres (11. 7s. od.) a hundred weight. The profits 
ariſing from the goods they export are ſcarce ſufficient 
to anſwer the expences of the colony, though they 
amount to no more than 32, ooo livres (1, 400l.) Su- 
matra proves of greater advantage to them. 

THOUGH this iſland, before the arrival of the Eu- seulements 
ropeans in India, was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, "—_ _ 
Achen was the centre of all trade. Its harbour was Sumatra. 
frequented by all the Aſiatic ſtates, and-afterwards by 
the Portugueſe and other nations, who raiſed them- 
ſelves upon their ruins. Here all the productions of 
the eaſt were bartered for gold, pepper, and other ar- 
ticles of merchandiſe with which this more opulent 
than healthy climate abounded. The diſturbances 
which threw. this famous emporium into confuſion, 
put a ſtop toall induſtry, and drove the foreign mer- 
chants away. 

WHEN this declenſion happened, the Dutch formed. 
the project of making ſettlements in other parts of the 
iſland, which enjoyed more tranquillity. Thoſe that 
were allowed to fix in the empire of Indrapore are 
much reduced, ſince the Engliſh eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves on the ſame coaſt. The factory of Iambay is 
ſtill of leſs uſe, as the neighbouring kings have ſtript 
the prince of this diſtrict of his poſſeſſions. The com- 
pany makes itſelf amends for theſe misfortunes at Pa- 
linban, where, for ſixty thouſand livres, (2,6251.) it 
maintains a fort, a garriſon of eighty men, and two or 
three ſloops, which keep continually cruiſing. It pur- 
chaſes annually two million weight of pepper, at one 
and twenty livres (188. 4d. 2) a hundred, and a milli- 
on and a half pf calin at fifty-ſeven livres ten ſolss 
(21. 10s. 3d. 3) a hundred. This though it ſeems to be 
a moderate 
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B 4 OK a moderate price, is of advantage to the king, who 
, buys it from his ſubjects at a ſtill lower rate. Though 


he takes ſome part of the proviſion and ctoathing for 
his ſtates from the merchants at Batavia, they are 
obliged to ſettle accounts with him in piaſtres. The 
treafures he has amaſſed of the filver and of the gold 
found in his rivers, are known to be immenſe. A 
ſingle European veſſel might take poſſeſſion of all 
theſe riches; and, with ſome troops for landing, 
maintain a poſt, which would be won without difk- 
.culty. It feems very extraordinary, that avarice 
ſhould never have prompted any adventurer to under- 
take fo lucrative and eafy an enterpriſe. | 
CIVIL IZ Ep nations, who, to make themſelves maſters 
of the univerſe, have trampled upon all the rights, 
and ſtifled all the dictates of nature, will ſcarcely 
ſhrink at one additional act of injuſtice or cruelty. 
There is not a nation in Europe which does not think 
it has a juſt right to ſeize the treaſures of the eaſt, 
Setting aſide religion, which it is no longer faſhion- 
able to plead, ſince its very miniſters have brought it 
into diſrepute, by their unbounded avarice and ambi- 
tion, how many pretences are ſtill remaining to juſti- 
fy the rage of invaſion ! They who live under a mo- 
narchy are deſirous of extending the glory and em- 
pire of their maſter beyond the ſeas. Theſe happy 
people are ready to venture their Iives in the extreme 
parts of the globe, to increaſe the number of for- 
tunate ſubjects, who live under the laws of the beſt 
of princes. A free nation, which is its own maſ- 
ter, is born to command the ocean; it cannot ſecure 
the dominion of tne ſea, without ſeizing upon the 
land, which belongs to the firſt poſſeſſor; chat is, to 
him who is able to drive out the ancient inhabitants; 3 
they are to be enſlaved by force or fraud, and extermi- 
nated | in order to get their poſſeſſions. Moreover, the 
intereſts 
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intereſts of commerce, the national debt, and the ma- 
jeſty of the people, require it. Republicans, who have 
happily ſhaken off the yoke of foreign tyranny, muſt 
impoſe it on others in their turn. If they haye broken 
their chains, it is to forge new ones. They deteſt 
monarchy, but they are in want of ſlaves. They have 
no lands of their own : why thould they not ſeize up- 
on thoſe of others ? | 

THz trade of the Dutch at Siam was at firſt very 
conſiderable. A tyrannic prince, who oppreſſed this 
unhappy country, having, about the year x660, ſhewn 
a want of reſpect to the company, it puniſhed him 
by abandoning the factories it had eſtabliſhed in his 
dominions, as if it would have been a favour to have 
continued them. 'T hefe republicans, who affected an 
air of grandeur, choſe at that time to have their pre- 
ſence looked upon as a favour, a ſecurity, and an ho- 
nour: and they inculcated this fingular prejudice 
with ſo much ſueceſs, that in order to engage them to 
return, a pompous embaſſy was ſent, aſking pardon 
for what had paſt, and giving the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of a different conduct for the future. 

THERE.was a time, however, when this deference 
was to ceaſe, and it was haſtened by the naval enter- 
priſes of other powers.. 'The affairs of the company at 
Siam have always been in a declining ſtate. Having 
no fort, it has never been in a condition to keep up 
the excluſive privilege. The king, notwithſtanding 


the preſents he requires, ſells merchandiſe to traders - 


of all nations, and takes goods from them on advan- 
tageous terms: with this difference only, that they are 
obliged to ſtop at.the mouth of the Menan, whereas 


the Dutch to go up the river as far as the capital of 


the empire, where their agent conſtantly reſides. 
Their trade derives no great activity from this privi- 
lege. They fend only one veſſel which tranſports 

Javaneſe 
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Javaneſe horſes, and is freighted with ſugar, ſpices 
and linens ; for which they receive in return calin, at 
70 livres (31. 1s. 3d.) a hundred weight; gum lac, at 
52, (21. 5s. 6d.) ſome elephants teeth, at five livres fix 
ſols (4s. 7d. 2) a pound; and a ſmall quantity of gold, 
at 175 livres 10 ſols (71. 13s. 1d. ) a mark. One may 
venture to aſſert, that their conneCtions here are kept 
up merely on account of the ſappan wood, which is 
neceſſary for the ſtowing of their ſhips ; and for which 
they give no leſs than five livres (4s. 4d. 2) per hun- 
dred weight. Were it not for this want, they would 
long ago have given up a trade where the expence ex- 


ceeds the profits ; ; becauſe the king, who is the only 


merchant in his dominions, ſets a very low price upon 
the commodities that are imported. A more intereſting 
object turned the ambitious views of the Dutch to- 
wards Malacca. 

THESE republicans, who knew the importance of 
this place, uſed their utmoſt efforts to make them- 
ſelves maſters of it. Having miſcarried in two at- 
tempts, they had recourſeat laſt, if we may believe a ſa- 
tirical writer, to an expedient which a virtuous people 
will never employ; but which frequently anſwers the 
purpoſe of a degenerate nation. They endeavoured to 
bribe the Portugueſe governor, whom they knew to 


be covetous. The bargain was ſtruck, and he intro- 


duced the enemy into the city in 1641. The beſiegers 
haſtened to his houſe and maſſacred him, to fave the 
payment of the 500,000 livres (21,8751.) they had 
promiſed him. But truth obliges us to declare, for the 
honour of the Portugueſe, that they did- not ſurrender 
till after a moſt obſtinate defence. The commander of 
the victorious party afked the commander of the other 
in a boaſting ſtrain which is not natural to his nation, 
when he would come back again to the place? Ven 
your crimes are greater than ours, replied the Portu gueſe 
gravely. 


Tun 
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Thx conquerors found a fort, which, like all the Bo O k 
works of the Portugueſe, was built with a degree of * 9 


ſtrength that has never fince been imitated by any na- 
tion. They found the climate very healthy, though 
hot and damp : but the trade there was entirely de- 
cayed ; the continual exactions having deterred all 
nations from reſorting thither. It has not been revived 
by the company, either on account of ſome inſupera- 
ble difficulties, or the want of moderation, or the fear 
of injuring Batavia. The buſineſs is confined at pre- 
ſent to the ſale of a ſmall quantity of opium, and a 
few blue linens, and to the purchaſe of elephants 
teeth, calin, which coſts 70 livres (3]. 1s. 3d:) per 
hundred weight, and a ſmall quantity of gold, at 180 
livres (71. 178. 6d.) a mark, Their affairs would be 
carried on with more ſpirit and to a greater amount, 
if the princes adhered more faithfully to the excluſive 
treaty ſubſiſting between them. Unfortunately for 
their intereſts, they have formed connections with the 
Engliſh, who furniſh them with the commodities they 
want at a cheaper rate, and give a greater price for 
their merchandiſe. Their farms and cuſtoms make 
them ſome little amends, bringing in 200,000 livres 
(8,750l.) a year. Theſe revenues, however, and the 
advantages of commerce taken together, are not ſuffi- 
cient to maintain the garriſon and people employed; 
which coſts the company 40, ooo livres (1,750l.) : 
T a1s might for a long time appear to be a ſmall 
ſacrifice. Before the Europeans doubled the cape of 
Good Hope, the Moors, who were the only maritime 
people in India, failed from Surat and Bengal, to 
Malacca, where they found ſhips from the Molucca 
iſlands, Japan, and China. When the Portugueſe be- 
came maſters of this place, they went themſelves to 
Bantam 'for pepper, and to Ternate for ſpices. To 
Vor. I, + WELL 's 
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B 0 0 K make their return the ſhorter, they attempted a paſ- 


Settlement 
of the Dutch 
at Ceylon. 


ſage by the Sunda iſlands, and ſucceeded. The Dutch, 
who had got poſſeſſion of Malacca and Batavia, were 
maſters of the two only ſtraits that were then known. 
They Ty there in times, of war, and intercepted 
the enemy's veſſels. This ſituation has ceaſed to be 
reſpectable, ſince the ſtrait of Bali was diſcovered by 
the French at the end of the war in 1744, and that of 
Lomboc by the Englifn in the laſt war. Batavia will 
always continue to be the ſtaple of an immenſe trade; 
but Malacca loſes the only advantage that gave it any 
importance. 

THovc the company did not foreſee this event, 
yet at the ſame time that they were enlarging and 
ſtrengthening their power in the eaſtern parts of Aſia, 
they formed the project of ſecuring to themſelves 
that part of India, where the Portugueſe continued to 
counteract their operations, and of taking from them 
the iſland of Ceylon. It is obſervable that this nation, 
ſo diſtinguiſhed for the juſtneſs of its commercial 
views, endeavoured to get thoſe productions into its 
hands, which were either abſolutely neceſſary or near- 
ly ſo, before it turned its attention to articles of luxu- 
ry. It owes its grandeur in Aſia to the ſpice trade, 
and in Europe to the herring fiſhery. The Moluccas 
ſupply it with nutmegs and cloves; and Ceylon fur- 
niſhes it with cinnamon. 


SPILBERG, the firſt of their lads * had the 


| - courage to diſplay his colours on the coaſt of this de- 


licious iſland, found the Portugueſe employed in ſub- 
verting the government and the religion of the coun- 
try; in exciting the ſovereigns, among whom it was 
divided, to deſtroy each other; and in raifing them- 
ſelves upon the ruins of the ſtates that were thus ſuc- 
ceſſively demoliſhed. He offered the court of Candy 
the. aſſiſtance of his country, which was joyfully ac- 

Ea cepted. 
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cepted. You may aſſure your maſters, ſaid the monarch, B 66 K 
that if they will build a fort, myſelf, my wife, and chil-— — 


dren will be foremoſt in bringing the neceſſary materials. 


Tn people of Ceylon looked upon the Dutch in no 


other light than as the enemies of their oppreſſors, and 
joined them. By their united forces, the Portugueſe 
were, in the year 1658, entirely diſpoſſeſſed, after a 
long, bloody, and obſtinate war. All their ſettlements 
fell into the hands of the company, who ſtill keep 
poſſeſſion of them, excepting a ſmall diſtri on the 
| eaſtern coaſt, without any port, from whence the 
ſovereign of the country had his ſalt ; theſe ſettlements 
formed a regular ſtring, extending from two to twelve 
leagues into the inland parts of the-iſland. 

Tx fort of Jaffranapatan, as well as thoſe erected 
on the iſlands of Manar and Calpentine, were deſtined 
to prevent all correſpondence with the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring continent. At Negombo, deſigned 
to comprehend the diſtrict in which the beſt cinnamon 
is produced, there is a harbour large enough to admit 
floops: but it is not frequented, on account of a na- 
vigable river that leads from it to Columbo. This 
place, which the Portugueſe had fortified with the 


greateſt care, as the center of opulence, i is become the 


principal ſtation in the colony. It is not improbable 
that, independent of the ſums which had been ex- 


pended upon it, the badneſs of its road might have 
determined the Dutch to fix the ſtrength of their 
government at the promontory of Galla, where there 
is a harbour; which, though the entrance is indeed 
difficult, and the baſon very confined, has every other 
advantage that can be wiſhed. It is here that the com- 
pany take in their cargoes for Europe. 

MATARAN is the magazine for coffee and pepper, 


the culture of which has been introduced by the com- 
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BOOK pany. -It has no other fortification than a redoubt 
R „built upon a river that is only navigable for boats. 
Trinquimale i is the fineſt and beſt harbour in India. 
It is compoſed of ſeveral bays, where the-moſt nume- 
rous fleets may anchor in ſecurity. No trade is carri- 
ed on there. The country furniſhes no one article of 
merchandiſe ; and even proviſions are very ſcarce: in 
ſhort, it is orotedhed by its barrenneſs. Other ſettle- 
ments of inferior note that are ſcattered upon the 
coaſt, ſerve to make the communication eaſy, and to 
keep off ſtrangers. - 

By theſe wiſe precautions, the company have ap- 
propriated all the productions of the ifland. The ſe- 
veral articles which conſtitute ſo many branches of 
trade are; 1. Amethyſts, ſapphires, topazes, and ru- 
bies which are very ſmall, and very indifferent. The 
Moors, who come ow” the coaſt of Coromandel, 
buy them, paying a moderate tax ; and, when they 
are cut, ſell-them at a low price in the different coun- 
tries of India. 

2. PeePER, which the company buy for eight fols 
(about 4d.) a pound ; coffee, for which the only pay 
four (about 2d.) ; and cardamom, which has no fixed 
price. Fhe natives of the country are ſo indolent, that 
theſe productions, which are all of an inferior quali- 
ty, will never turn to any great advantage. 

3. A HUNDRED bales of handkerchiefs, pagnes and 
ginghams, of a fine red colour, which are fabricated 
by the Malabars at Jaffranapatan, where whey Ou 
long been ſettled. 5 

4. A SMALL quantity of ivory, and about fifty 5 
phants, which are carried to the eoaſt of Coromandel. 
Thus this gentle and peaceful animal, which is too 
uſeful to mankind to be ſuffered to remain upon an 
iſland, is tranſported to the continent, to aggravate 
and bear a part in the dangers and horrors of war. 

5. AR RCA, 
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of ten livres (8s. 9d.) the ammonan, and ſells upon 
the ſpot at thirty-ſix or forty livres (about 11. 138.) 
to the merchants of Bengal, Coromandel; and the 
Maldives ; who give in return rice, coarſe linens;a6d 
cowries. The areca; which grows upon a ſpecies of 
palm- tree, is a fruit not uncommon in moſt parts of 
Aſia, and is in great plenty at Ceylon. It is oval, 
and would not be much unlike the date, if its extre- 
mities were leſs pointed. The bark is thick, ſmooth; 
and membranaceous, and covers a kernel of # hitiſh 
caſt; ſhaped like a pear, and of the bigneſs of a nut- 
meg. When eaten by itſelf, as it ſometimes is by the 
Indians, it impoveriſties the blood, and cauſes the 
jaundice. It is not attended with "theſe inconveni- 
encies when mixed with bete. ILL 

Taz betel is a creeping and climbing plant like 
the ivy, but does no injury to the agoti, which it 
embraces as its ſupport; and is remarkably fond of. 
It is cultivated in the ſame manner as the vine. It 
leaves a good deal reſemble thoſe of the eitron, though 
they are longer and narrower at the extremity. The 
betel grows in all parts of Lay! but flouriſhes _ 
in moiſt- places. FAG I | 

Ar all times of the day, 158 eden in i:the " cht, 
the Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the — 
neſs of which is corrected by tlie areca that is wrap- 
ped up in'them. There is conſtantly mixed with it 
the chinam, à kind of burnt lime made of ſhells. 
The rich frequently add perfumes, either to 1 8 
their vanity or their ſenſuality. * 1 


Ir would be thought a breach of politeneſs a 


the Indians to take leave for any long time, without 


preſenting each other with a purſe of betel. It is a 
pledge of friendſhip that relieves the pain of abſence. 
No one ö to ſpeak to a ſuperior unleſs his mouth 


is 
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is perfumed with betel; it would even be rude to ne- 


Ly» gl this precaution with an equal. The women of 


gallantry are the moſt laviſh in the uſe of betel, as 
being a powerful incentive to love. Betel is taken 
after meals; it is chewed during a viſit; it is offered 
when you meet, and when you ſeparate; in ſhort, 
nothing is to be done without betel. If it is prejudicial 
to the teeth, it aſſiſts and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. 
At leaſt, it is a general faſhion that prevails through- 
out India, ER 121 | 

6. THe pearl fiſhery, which is alſo one of the 
ſources of the revenue of Ceylon. It is no improba- 
ble conjecture, that this iſland, which is only fifteen 
leagues from the continent, was at ſome diſtant pe- 


riod ſeparated from it by ſome great convulſion of 


nature. The tract of ſea, which at preſent divides 
it from the land, is ſo full of ſhallows, that no ſhips 
can fail upon it; and there are only a few places 
where ſmall boats may paſs in four or five feet wa- 
ter. The Dutch, who aſſume the ſovereignty here, 
have always two armed floops to enforce the pay- 
ment of the taxes they have impoſed... In this ſtrait 


the pearl fiſhery: is, carried on, which was formerly 
of ſo much importance; but this ſource of wealth 


has been ſo much exhauſted, that it is but rarely re- 
ſorted to. The bank, indeed, is viſited. every year, 
to ſee how it is. repleniſhed with oyſters ;. but, in 
general, it is five or fix years before a ſufficient quan- 
tity is to be found. The fiſhery is then farmed 
out; and, every thing computed, it may produce 
to the revenues of the company 200,000 livres 


(8, 750l.) Upon the ſame coaſts is found a ſhell- 


fiſh called xanxus, of which the Indians at Bengal 
make bracelets. The fiſhery is free, but the trade is 


excluſive. 


AFTER 
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AFTER all, the great object of the company is B mg K 
cinnamon. The root of the tree that produces it ir 
large, and divides it into ſeveral branches covered 
with a bark, which on the outer ſide is of a greyiſh 
brown, and on the inner of a reddiſh caſt. The wood: 
of this root is hard, white, and has no ſmell. The 
body of the tree, which grows to the height of eight 
or ten toiſes, is covered as well as its numerous 
branches, with a bark which at firſt is green, and af- 
terwards red. The leaf, if it were not longer and nar- 
rower, would not be much unlike that of the laurel. 

When firſt unfolded it is of a flame colour : but after 

it has been for ſome time expoſed to the air, and grows 

dry, it changes to a deep green on-the upper ſurface, 

and to a lighter on the lower. The flowers are ſmall 

and white, and grow in large bunches at the extremi- 

ty of the branches; they have an agreeable ſmell, 
ſomething like that of the lily of the valley. The 

fruit is ſhaped like an acorn, but is not ſo large. It is 
commonly ripe in September. When boiled in wa- 

ter, it yields an oil which ſwims at top, and takes 

fire. If left to cool, it hardens into a white ſubſtance, 

of which candles are made, which have an agreeable 

ſmell, and are reſerved for'the uſe of the king of Cey- 

lon. - No part of the tree that produces the cinnamon 

is valuable except the under bark. The beſt ſeaſon 

for raiſing and ſeparating it from the outer/ bark, 
which is grey and rugged, is the ſpring, when the fap 

flows in the greateſt abundance. It is cut into thin 

lices, and expoſed to the ſun ; and curls up in drying. 

Tux old trees produce a ebend kind of cinnamon, 
which is in perfection only when the trees are not 
older than three or four years. When the trunk has 

been ſtripped of its bark it receives no further nou- 

riſhment, but the root is till alive, and continues 
to throw out freſh ſhoots. Beſides this, the fruit 


of 
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of the cinnamon-tree contains a ſeed from which it is 
raiſed. 2 

Tuxnk are ſome of the company's territories 
where this tree does not grow. It is only to be found 
in thoſe of Negombo,, Columbo, or the promontory 
of Galla. The prince's foreſt ſupply the deficiency 
which ſometimes prevails in the magazines. The 
mountains inhabited by the Bedas abound with the 
tree: but neither the Europeans nor the Cinglaſſes 
are allowed acceſs to them, and there is no way of 
ſharing the riches of the Bedas but by declaring war 
againſt them. 

As the Cinglaſſes, as well as the Indians upon the 
continent, are divided into caſts which never make 
any alliances with one another, each conſtantly ad- 
bering to the ſame profeſſion ; the art of barking the 
cinnamon-trees is a diſtinct occupation, and the 
meaneſt of all others, and is confined to the caſt of 
the Cooleys, Every other iſlander would look upon 
it as a diſgrace to be employed in this trade. 

Tux cinnamon is not reckoned excellent unleſs it 
be fine, ſmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow colour in- 
clining to red, fragrant, aromatic, and of a poignant, 
yet agreeable taſte, The connoiſſeurs give the pre- 
ference to that, the pieces of which are long but 
ſlender. It adds to the delicacies of the table, and 

is of ſovereign uſe in medicine, 

Taz Dutch purchaſe the greateſt part of their 
cinnamon of the Indians who are ſubje& to them. 


. They have engaged to take a limited quantity of 


the king of Candy, at an advanced price. Setting 
one againſt the other, it does not coſt them twelve 
ſols (about 6d.) a pound. It would not be im- 
poſſible. for the ſhips that frequent the ports of 
Ceylon, to procure the tree that produces the cin- 
namon: ; but it has degenerated at Malabar, Batavia, 
the 
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the iſle of France, and | in all den where it has ben 
tranſplanted, _ 

_ FoRMERLY the company thought it 2 to 
maintain four thouſand black or white ſoldiers, to 
ſecure the advantages they derived from Ceylon. The 
number is now reduced to fifteen or ſixteen hundred. 
Their annual expences, nevertheleſs, amount to 
2,200,000 livres (96,250l:); and their revenues, 
and ſmall branches of commerce, produce no more 
than 2,000,000 of livres (87, 500l.) This deficiency 
is ſupplied out of the profits ariſing from cinnamon. 
They are likewiſe obliged to provide for the expehee 
attending the wars they are from time to time engaged 
in with the king of Candy, who i is at n n 
ſovereign of the iſtand. 9 

Tut Dutch freely own that theſe ruptures 2 nc: id 
to them. As ſoon as they break out, moſt of the peo- 
ple who inhabit the coaſts retire into the inland parts 
of the country, Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm that 
awaits them, they look upon the yoke of the Europe- 
ans as an evil till more inſupportable. The Cooteys 
are ſo fat from always waiting for the commencement 
of hoſtihties as a ſignal for their removal, that they 
fometimes reſolve to take this deſperate ſtep as ſoon! 
as they perceive-the leaſt miſunderſtanding:between 
the king and the Dutch. On theſe occaſions, be- 
ſides the lofs of a harveſt, a long train of expence 
and fatigue follows, to enable them to penetrate, 
ſword in hand, into a country, encompaſſed on all 
ſides by rivers, woods, hollow vales, and mountains. 

THESE important coltfideantions. had determined 
the company to engage the good will of the king of 
Candy, by ſhewing him all imaginable civilities, 
Every year they ſent an ambaſſador laden with rich 
preſents. - They offered their ſhips to convey. his 
prieſts to Siam, to be inſtructed in the religion. of 
| that 
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that country, which is the ſame with his own. Not- 


withſtanding they had taken the forts and the lands 
which were occupied by the Portugueſe, they con- + 


tented themſelves with receiving from this prince the 
appellation of guardians of his coaſts. TOP alſo made 


him ſeveral other conceſſions. | 

'THEsE ſingular inſtances of management have not, 
however, been always ſufficient to maintain good har- 
mony, which has ſeveral times been interrupted. 
The war which ended on the 14th of February, 1766, 
had been the longeſt and the moſt active of any that 
had been occaſioned by diſtruſt, and the claſhing of 
intereſts. ' As the company preſcribed terms to a 
monarch who was driven from his capital, and 
obliged to wander in the woods, they made a very. 
advantageous treaty. Their ſovereignty was acknow- 
ledged over all the countries they were in poſleſſi- 
on of before the troubles broke out; and that part 
of the coaſts which remained in the occupation of 
the natives was ceded to them. They are to be al- 
lowed to gather cinnamon in all the plains, and the 


court is to ſell them the beſt. ſort that is produced in 


the mountainous parts at the rate of forty-one livres 
five ſols (11. 168. 1d.) for eighteen: pounds. Their 
commiſſaries are authoriſed to extend their trade to 
all parts where they think it can be carried on with 
advantage. The government engages to have no 
connection with any other foreign power; and even 


to deliver up any Europeans who may happen to ſtray 


into the iſland. In return for ſo many conceſſions, 
the king is to receive annually the value of the pro- 
duce of the ceded coaſts : and from thence his ſubje&s 
are to be furniſhed gratis with ſalt ſufficient for their 
conſumption. It ſhould ſeem that the company 


may derive great De from ſo favourable a 


ſituation. | 
| Taz 
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Tux property of the lands in Ceylon belongs no B̃ OO K : 
more of right to the ſovereign than in any other part . 5 
of India. This pernicious ſyſtem has in that iſland 
been attended with fatal conſequences inſeparable 
from it, The people are in a ſtate of total inactivity. 
They live in huts, have no furniture, and ſubſiſt up- 
on fruits; and thoſe who are the moſt aMuent, have 
no other covering than a piece of coarſe linen wrap- 
ped about their waiſt, It were to be wiſhed that the 
Dutch would purſue a ſcheme, which all the nations 
who have eſtabliſhed colonies in Aſia, are to blame 
never to have attempted, and that is; to diſtribute the 
lands among the families, and make them their own 
property. They would forget, and perhaps hate their 
former ſovereign ; they would attach themſelves. to a 
government that conſulted their happineſs; they 
would become induſtrious, and occaſion a greater con- 
ſumption. Under ſuch circumſtances the iſland of 
Ceylon would enjoy that opulence which was deſign- 
ed it by nature: it would be ſecure from revolutions, 
and be enabled to ſupport the ſettlements of Malabar 
and Coromandel, which it is bound to protec. 
Tux Portugueſe, in the time of their proſperity, Trade of 
had formed ſome tolerable ſettlements on the coaſt of tbe Dutch 
Coromandel. That at Negapatan was taken from . 


of Coro- 


them by the Dutch in 1658. It gradually increaſed mandel. 
to ten or twelve villages, which were all inhabited by 
weavers. In 1690, it was thought proper to build a 
fort to ſecure their tranquillity, and in 1742 the tow- 
er was ſurrounded by walls. This is the central place 
into which all the white, blue, painted, printed, 
fine and coarſe linens are brought, which the com- 
pany collects for the conſumption of Europe or In- 
dia: and which come either from Bimilipatnam, 
Pellicate, Sadraſpatan, or from its factories on the. 
fiſhing « coaſt. Their inveſtments, which commonly 


amount 


Trade of 
the Dutch 
on the coaſt 
of Malabar. 
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amount to four or five thouſand bales, are carried to 
Negapatan, by two ſloops ſtationed in theſe ſeas for 
that purpoſe. 
Tux Dutch ſell, on the coaſt of Coromandel, iron, 
lead, copper, calin, tutenague, pepper, and ſpices. 
Theſe united articles produce a million of livres 
(43>7501.) to which we may add eighty thouſand 
(335001.) ariſing from the cuſtoms. The expences of 
their ſeveral eſtabliſnments amount to eight hundred 
thouſand livres (35, oo0l.); and we may venture to 
aſſert without fear of being accuſed of exaggeration, 
that the freight of the ſhips ſwallows up the reſt of 
the profits. The net produce therefore of the Coro- 
mandel trade to the company, is the profit ariſing 
from the linens they export from thence. Their 
trade on the Malabar coaſt is ſtill lefs advantageous to 
them. It commenced pretty nearly at the ſame pe- 


riod, and was een at the expence of the ſame 


nation. 

Ir appears to be no dieuft taſk to gueſs at the 
motives that led to this new enterpriſe. After the 
Portugueſe had loſt Ceylon, they ſold the wild cin- 


namon of Malabar in Europe nearly for the fame 


price as they had always fold the right ſort. Though 
this rivalſhip could not continue long, it gave unea- 


ſineſs to the Dutch, who, in 1662, ordered Van- 
goens, their general, to attack Cochin. © 


Tux place was ne ſooner inveſted, than intelli- 


gence was received of a peace being concluded be- 
tween Holland and Portugal. This news was kept ſe- 


cret. The operations were carried on with vigour; 
and the beſieged, haraſſed by continual aſfaults, ſur- 
rendered on the eighth day. They next day a frigate 
arrived from Goa with the articles of pea The 
conquerors gave themſelves no further trouble to juſti- 
py . treachery, than * faying, that thoſe who 
complained 
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complained in ſo haughty a ſtile, had obſerved the 
ſame conduct at Brazil a few years before. 

AFTER this conqueſt, the Dutch thought them- 
ſelves firmly eſtabliſhed in Malabar. Cochin ſeemed 
to be neceſſary to protect Cananor, Cranganor, and 
Quillon, of which they ' had juſt before made them- 
ſelves maſters, and the factory of Porcat, which they 
had formed the plan of at that time, and have ſince 
actually eſtabliſhed. The event has not anſwered 
their expectation. The company have not ſucceeded 
in their- hopes of excluding other European nations 
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from this coaſt. They procure no kind of merchan- 


diſe there, but what they are furniſned with from their 
other ſettlements; and being rivalled in their trade 
they are obliged to give a higher price here, than in 
the markets where they enjoy an excluſive privilege. 
TREIR articles of ſale conſiſt of a ſmall quantity 
of alum, benzoin, camphire, tutenague, ſugar, iron, 
calin, lead, copper, and quiekſilver. The veſſel that 
carries this ſlender cargo returns to Batavia laden 
with caire, or cocoa-tree bark, for the uſe of the 
port. By theſe articles the company gain, at moſt, 
360,000 livres (15, 750l.) which, with 120, o00 
(5, 250l.) ariſing from the cuſtoms, make the ſum of 
480,000 livres (21,0001.) In times of profound peace 
the maintenance of theſe ſettlements coſts 464,000 


livres (20, 300l.) ſo that 16,000 (7001.) only, remain 


to defray the expences of their ſhipping, for which 
that ſum is certainly not ſufficient. 


Ir is true, the company gets two millions weight 
of pepper from Malabar, which is carried in ſloops 
to Ceylon, where it is put aboard the ſhips fitted out 
for Europe. It is likewiſe true, that, by virtue of 
theſe capitulations, they pay only 192 livres (81. 88.) 


the candil, which weighs five hundred pounds, for 


which other companies give 240 (10l. 108.) and pri- 
* 4 vate 
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vate merchants 288 (121. 128.) ; but whatever advan- 


5 tage may be made of this article, it is reduced to no- 


thing by the bloody wars it occaſions. 
TRHESR obſervations had doubtleſs eſcaped the no- 


| tice of Goloneſs, the direQor-general of Batavia, 


The Dutch 
form a ſet- 
tlement at 
the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


when he ventured to affirm that the ſettlement of 
Malabar which he had long ſuperintended, was one 
of the moſt important ſettlements belonging to the 
company. I am ſo far from being of your opinion, 
„ ſaid general Moſiel, that I could wiſh the ſea had 
<< ſwallowed it up about a century ago.“ 

BE this as it may, the Dutch, in the height of 
their ſucceſs, felt the want of a place where their 
veſſels might put in to get refreſhments, either in go- 
ing to, or returning from India. They were undeter- 
mined in their choice, when Van-Riebeck the ſus- 
geon, in 1650, propoſed the Cape of Good Hope, 
which the Portugueſe had imprudently deſpiſed. 
This judicious man, during a ſtay of ſome weeks, 
was convinced that a-colony might be placed to ad- 
vantage on this ſouthern extremity of Africa, which 
might ſerve as a ſtaple for the commerce of Europe 
and Aſia. The care of forming this ſettlement was 
committed to him; and his meaſures were concerted 
upon a good plan. Ne cauſed it to be ſtipulated that 
every man who choſe to fix there ſhould have ſixty 
acres of land allotted him. Corn, cattle, and utenſils 
were to be provided for thoſe who 
Young women taken from alms-houſes 6 
them as companions to ſoften, and to ſhare; their fa- 
tigues. . All thoſe, who after three years found the 
climate did not agree with them, had liberty to re- 
turn to Europe, and to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions in 
what manner they pleaſed. Hering rn theſe ar- 
cange ments he ſet ſail. ä | 
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according to a French traveller, are divided into ſeve- 
ral clans, each of which forms an independent vil- 


lage. Their habitations are huts covered with ſkins, 
which cannot be entered without creeping upon their 


hands and knees, and are diſpoſed in a circle. Theſe 
huts are hardly of any other uſe than to hold a few 
proviſions and houſhold furniture. The Hottentots 
never enter them but in the rainy ſeaſon. They are 
always found lying at their doors; and if they inter- 
rupt their repoſe it is to ſmoke a ſtrong herb which 
ſerves them inſtead of tobacco. 

Tas management of cattle is the ſole employment 
of theſe ſavages.. As there is but one herd in each 


town which is common to all the inhabitants, each of 
them is appointed to guard it in his turn. This poſt 


requires conſtant. vigilance, the country being full of 
wild beaſts, which are more voracious at this extre- 


mity of Africa than in any other part. The ſhepherd 


ſends out ſcouts every day. If a leopard or tyger is 
ſeen in the neighbourhood, the whole town takes up 


arms, and flies to the enemy, who ſeldom eſcapes from 
ſo many poiſonkd arrows, and ee ſtakes hardened 
in the fire. 9 

As the Hottentots neither bins nor appear to have 
riches, and that their oxen and ſheep, which is all 
the property they have, are in common ; it is natural 
to imagine that there is little occaſion for diſputes 
among them. They are accordingly united to each 
other by the cloſeſt ties of friendſhip : nor do theyever 
engage in any war, even with their neighbours; ſetting 
aſide the quarrels between the ſhepherds on account of 

cattle that may have ſtrayed, or been carried off. 
IT has often been remarked that public cuſtoms 
gave riſe to the firſt colonies. Marks of diſtinetion 
9 : 70006 
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were adopted to make men unite and recognize one 
another. A broken noſe, a flat head, bored ears, 
paintings, burnings, head-drefles, are the uniform 
characteriſtics of the ſavage world. As no plan of mo- 
rality or education prevails among them, it follows of 


courſe, that univerſal cuſtoms muſt with them ſupply 


the place of policy and government. Theſe uncivi- 
lized men, the children of nature, depend entirely on 
the temper of the climate: and hence the „ 


have the manners of ploughmen. 


WHEN the Dutch arrived, the Hottentots were, 
like all people who lead a paſtoral life, full of benevo- 
lence; and partook in ſome degree of the uncleanlineſs 
and ſtupidity of the animals they kept. They had inſti- 
tuted an order, with which they honoured thoſe who 


had ſubdued any of the monſters that were deſtructive 


to their ſheepfolds : and they revered the memory of 
the heroes who had done ſervice to mankind. The 
apotheoſis of Hercules had the ſame origin. 
RIEBECK, in conformity to the notions unhappily 
prevailing among the Europeans, began to take pof- 
ſeſſion of the moſt commadious part of the territory ; 
and he afterwards defigned to fix himſelf there, This 
behaviour diſpleaſed the natives. On what pretence, ſaid 
their envoy to theſe ſtrangers, have you ſown our 
lands? Why do you employ them to feed your cattle © How 
would you behave if you ſaw your own fields invaded in 
this manner? You fortify your ſelves with no other view 
than to reduce the. Hottentots to 'T hefe remon- 
ſtrances were followed by ſome hoſtilities, which 
brought the founder of the colony back to thoſe prin- 
ciples of juſtice and humany, that were agreeable to 
his natural character, he purchaſed the country he 
wanted to occupy for the fum of 90,000 livres 
(3-937). ros.) which was paid in merchandiſe. Al} 
parties were reconciled, and from that period to the 
preſent time, there has been no further 1 
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Ir has been proved that the company have expend- B O O K 


ed 46,000,000 of livres (2,012,5001.) in raiſing the 
colony to its preſent ſtate. A few particulars will 
enable us to judge how ſo. conſiderable a ſum has 
been employed. 

Ir is computed that there are at che Glas of Good 


Hope about twelve thouſand Europeans, Dutch, 
Germans, and French refugees. Some part of theſe 
numbers reſide in the capital, and two conſiderable. 


towns: the reſt are diſperſed along the coaſt, which. 
extends fifty leagues into the country. The. ſoil of 
the Hottentots being ſandy, and only good by inter- 
vals; the huſbandmen chuſe to confine themſelves to 
thoſe places where they meet with water, wood, and 
fertile lands ; three advantages ſeldom found together. 

THe company formerly procured ſlaves from Ma- 
dagaſcar, who alleviated the burthen of the white 


people. Since the French appeared as rivals, this 


communication has been diſcontinued. The preſent 
planters conſiſt of a few. Malays, who. are unaccuſ- 
tomed to that climate, and are ſcares! fit for * work 
that is required of them. 

Ir it were practicable to . the Hottentots 
ſteady, great advantages might accrue, which: cannot. 
be hoped for from. their . preſent character. All that 
has yet been done, has been to-prevail with the pooreſt 
of them to engage in their ſervice for one, two, or 
three years. They are of a docile temper, and per- 
form the work that ĩs expected from them; but at the 
expiration of their agreement, they take the cattle 
rhat are allowed them for wages, rejoin their clan, 
and never make their appearance again till they have 
oxen or ſheep to barter for knives, tobacca, and bran- 
dy. They find an inexpreſſible charm in the indepen- 
dent and indolent life they lead in their deſerts. 
thing can wean them from this attachment. One of 
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their children was taken from the cradle, and inſtruct- 
ed in our manners and religion ; he made a progreſs 
anſwerable to the pains that where beſtowed upon his 
education; he was ſent to India, and uſefully em- 

ployed in irkde: Happening, by accident, to reviſit 
his country, he went to ſee his relations in their hut. 
He was ſtruck with the ſimplicity that appeared there; 
he clothed himſelf with a ſheep-ſkin, and went to the 
fort to carry back his European habiliments. I am 
come, ſaid he to the governor, 10 renounce for ever the 
mode of life you have taught me to embrace. I am reſolved 
to follow, till death, the manners and religion of my an- 
ceſtors. As a token of my aſfection, I will keep the collar 
and fword you have given mee all the reft you will permit 
me to leave behind. He did not wait for an anſwer, 
but ran away, and was never heard of after. 

| Txoven the character of the Hottentots is not 
ſuch as the Dutch could wiſh, the company derive. 
ſolid advantages from this <olowny. Indeed, the tenth 
part of the corn and wine, together with their cuſ- 
toms and other duties, does not exceed 240, ooo livres 


| (10,500l.) They gain no more than 40,000 (1,750l.} 


by their thick cloths, common thread and cotton 
pieces,” hardware, coals, and other pg pms arti- 

cles, which they vend at this place. _ © 
Tv receive a ſtill ſmaller profit "RY arty 
lecques of red wine, and eighty or ninety of white, 
which they carry to Europe every year. The lecque 
weighs about twelve hundred pounds. Fhere are only 
two places in the neighbourhood of Conſtantia that 
produce this wine. The company might have it en- 
tirely genuine, and at a very low rate. Happily the 
governor finds it his intereſt to allow the cultivators 
to mix it with the produce of the adjacent vineyards. 
By this management what remains of this celebrated 
wine, the genuine * aps wine, is «ne to fo- 
reign 
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reign veſſels that happen to touch at the coaſts at four BOOK 
livres (3s. 6d.) a bottle. It is generally preferable to Il. 


that which is extorted by tyranny ; nothing good be- 

ing to be expected where it is not voluntarily obtained. 
As the expences neceſſary for the ſupport of ſo 

large a ſettlement, ſwallow up, at leaſt, all theſe 


profits taken together, its utility muſt reſt upon ſome 
other foundation. 


Taz Dutch ſhips that ſail to and from India find 


a ſafe aſylum at the Cape; a delightful ſerene, and 
temperate ſky, and learn every thing of importance 
that happens in both thoſe parts of the globe, Here 
they take in butter, meal, wine, large quantities of 
pickled vegetables for their voyage, and for the uſe of 
the colonies. They might derive much greater adyan- 
tages from hence, if the company, blinded by their 
avidity, were not. perpetually checking the induſtry 
of the planters. They oblige them to part with their 
proviſi ons at fo low a price, that they have not, for a 
long time, been able to procure cloathing and other 
r r neceſſaries. 

Tuts tyrannical conduct miche, perhaps, be 8 
with, if the victims of it were authoriſed to ſell their 
ſuperfluous produce to foreign navigators, whom the 
convenĩence of their ſituation, or other reaſons, might 


invite into their ports. But a ſpirit of jealouſy in 


trade, which is one of the greateſt evils that can be- 
fall ed has deprived them of this reſource. 


The Dutch 1 long flattered themſelves, that by 


with-holding 9 convenience ftom other trading na- 
tions, they ſhould make them abandon India in diſ- 


guſt. Notwithſtanding they have experienced the re- 
verſe of this, their conduct is not altered; though it 


was eaſy to diſcern, that all the wealth which flowed 
into the colony would, ſooner or later, return to the 
9 The only is authoriſed to ſupply 
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the moſt prefling neceſſities of thoſe who touch at the 
Cape. Theſe wrong meaſures, have been, as they 
muſt neceſſarily be, the ſource of a thouſand inconve- 
niences. 

Wr muſt, however, do juſtice to M. Tolbac, who 
at prefent preſides over this colony. This generous 
man, during the laft war, ſet an example of benevo- 
tence and difintereſtedneſs. which was not to be found 
in any of his predeceſſors. As his underſtanding raiſ- 
ed him above prejudice, and that he had a ſufficient 
degree of firmneſs to deviate from the abſurd orders 
he received, he encouraged the nations who endea- 
voured to ſupplant one another to repair to his colo- 


ny for ſubſiſtence. The price was ſo regulated by ſo 


Juſt a ſtandard, that while it was ſo moderate as to 
invite purchaſers, it was high enough to animate the 
cultivators to induſtry, May this wiſe magiſtrate long 
enjoy the pleaſing conſciouſneſs of having made the 
fortune of his fellow-citizens, and the glory of hay- 
mg neglected his own ! | 

Ir the company ſhould adopt his plan, they will 
imitate the ſpirit of their founders, who did nothing 
by chance; and, without waiting for the happy events 
we have been deſcribing, they will ſet themſelves to 
find out a place, which they may make the center of 
their power. They had caſt their 1 upon Java as 
early as the year 1609. 

Tux people of this iſland, which | is two hundred 
leagues in length, and thirty or forty in breadth, 
traced theit origin from China, though they retained 

nothing either of its religion or its manners. A very 
ſuperſtitious ſpecies of Mohammediſm conftituted the 

prevailing worſhip. Some idolaters were {till remain- 
ing in the interior part of the country: and theſe were 
the only inhabitants of Java that were not arrived at 
the aber wor bf cd b This iſland which was for- 
9 merly 
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merly b the dominion of a ſingle monarch, was 
at that time divided among ſeveral ſovereigns, who 
were perpetually at war with each other. Theſe eter- 
nal diſſentions, while they kept up a military ſpirit 
among the people, made them negle& manners. 

Their enmity to ſtrangers, and want of confidence in 
each--other, would lead one to conclude, that they 
breathed no ſentiment but hatred. Here men were 
wolves to each other, and ſeemed to unite in ſociety 
more for the ſake of commitfhg mutual injuries, than 
of receiving mutual aſſiſtances. A Javaneſe never accoſt- 
ed his brother without having a poniard in his hand; 
ever watchful to prevent, or prepared to commit ſome 


act of violence. The nobles had a great number of 


ſlaves, either bought, taken in war, or detained for 


debt, whom they treated with the utmoſt inhumanity. 


They cultivated the lands, and performed all kinds of 


hard labour; while the Javaneſe was employed i in 
chewing betel, ſmoking opium, paſling his life with 
his condiblnes, fighting or ſleeping. Theſe peo- 
ple poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of underſtanding, but 
retained few traces of any moral principle. They had 
not ſo much the character of an unenlightened, as of a 
degenerated nation : in ſhort, they. were a ſett of men, 
who from a regular government had fallen into a kind 
of anarchy ; and gave full ſcope to the impetuous 
emotions which nature excites in theſe climates. 
Tuis depraved character of the inhabitants did not 
alter the views of the Dutch with reſpect to Java. 
Their company might, indeed, be thwarted by the 
Engliſh, who were then in poſſeſſion of a part of the 
trade of this iſland. But this obſtacle was ſoon remov- 
ed. The weakneſs of James the Firſt, and the corrup- 
tion of his council, had fo damped the ſpirits of theſe 
Hhaughty Britons, that they ſuffered themſelves to be 
ſupplanted, without making thoſe efforts that might 
have been expected from their bravery. The natives 


of 
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BOO K of the country, deprived of this ſupport, were forced 


2 to ſubmit; but it required time, TR W 


ended to © their advantage. At length they became maſ- 


to cit that ſcheme. 

IT was one of the fundamental maxims of the 
Portugueſe to perſuade thoſe princes they wanted to 
engage or retain in a ſtate of dependence, to ſend their 
children to Goa to be educated at the expence of the 
court of Liſbon, and initiated early into its manners 
and principles. But this, which was in itſelf a good 
project, was ſpoiled by the conquerors, who admitted 
theſe young people to a participation of the moſt cri- 
minal pleaſures, and the moſt ſhameful ſcenes of de- 
bauchery. The conſequence was, that when theſe In- 
dians arrived at maturity, they could not help deteſt- 

ing, or, at leaſt, deſpiſing ſuch abandoned inſtructors. 
The Dutch adopted the ſame plan, and improved up- 


on it. They endeavoured to convince their pupils of 
the weakneſs, inco „and treachery of their 


ſubjects; and ſtill more of their power, wiſdom, and 
good faith of the company. By this method they 
ſtrengthened their uſurpations: but we are obliged to 
ſay, that the Dutch employed means that were treach- 


erous and cruel. 


Tux government of the iſland, which was fea 


entirely on the feudal laws, ſeemed calculated to pro- 


mote diſcord. Fathers and ſons: turned their arms 
againſt each other. They ſupported the pretenſions of 
the weak againſt the ſtrong, and of the ſtrong againſt 
the weak, as they ſaw occaſion. . They ſometimes took 


the monarch's part, and ſomętimes that of his vaſſals. 


If any perſon aſcended the throne, hO was likely to 
become formidable by his talents, they raiſed up rivals 
to oppoſe him. Thoſe who were not to be ſeduced by 
gold or promiſes, were ſubdued by fear. Every day 
was productive of ſome revolution which was always 
begun by the intrigues of the tyrants, and always 


ters 
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ters of the moſt important poſts in the inland parts of B e 
the country and of the forts that were built pon —— 
the coaſts. 

Tuls plan of uſurpation was ben juſt i to be 
carried into execution, when a governor was appoint- 
ed at Java, who had a palace and guards, and appear- 
ed in great pomp. The company thought proper to 
depart from the principles of economy they had hi- 
therto adopted; from a perſuaſion, that the Portu- 
gueſe had derived a great advantage from the bril- 
liant court kept by the viceroy of Goa; that the peo- 
ple of the Eaſt were to be dazzled in order to be the 
more epſily ſubdued: and that it was neceſſary to 
ſtrike the imagination and the eyes of the Indians, 
who are guided more by their aan. nd the Mhabie 
tants of our climates. 

Tu Dutch had another mad — Aeg an 
air of dignity. They had been repreſented in Aſia as 
pirates, without a country, without laws, and with- 
out a ruler. To ſilence theſe calumnies, they endea- 
voured to prevail with ſeveral ſtates adjoining to Jaya 

to ſend NOONE" to prince: qty, of the * 
of Orange. 

Tus execution of this peel 1 * 
double advantage, as as it gave them credit with the 
-eaſtern nations, and flattered the ambition of the - 
Stadtholder, whoſe protection was neceſſary to be ob- 
tained, for reaſons which we are going to explain. 

| Wu the company obtained their excluſive pri- 

vilege, the ſtraits'of Magellan, which could have no 
connection with the Eaſt Indies, were improperly 
enough included in the grant. Iſaac Lemaire, one of . 
- thoſe rich and enterpriſing merchants, who ought eve- 1 
ry where to be conſidered as the benefactors of their 
country, formed the project of penetrating into the | | 
South Sea by the ſouthern coaſts. Acceſs being de- | i 
-nied by tho de d will ku e. fat : 
e 
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B — K he fitted out two ſhips which paſſed a ſtrait, ſince 


called by his name, running between Cape Horn and 
Staten land; and were driven by accidents to the 


coaſt of — where they were n. and the 


crew ſent priſoners to Europe. 


- Tris tyrannical ee ee gave aſhore to the 
Lk already prejudiced againſt an excluſive com- 
merce. It was thought abſurd, that inſtead of giving 
thoſe who attempted diſcoveries the encouragement 
they deſerved, a ſtate purely commercial ſhould forge 
ſhackles to confine their induſtry. The monopoly, 
which the avarice of individuals had endured with im- 


| patience, became more odious when the company 


ſtretched the conceſſions that had been made them be- 
yond their due bounds... It was found, that as their 


pride and influence increaſed with their power, the 


intereſt of the nation would at length be ſacrificed. to 
the intereſt, or even to the caprice of this formidable 
body. It is probable, that they muſt have ſunk under 
the public reſentment ; and that the charter which 


was near expiring, would not have been renewed, if 


they had not been ſupported by prince Maurice, fa- 
voured by the States-General, and encouraged to brave 


the ſtorm by the n they derived: from their ſet- 
tlement at Java. 


Tnovon the tranquillity of this iſland may have 


been diſturbed by various commotions, ſeveral wars, 
and ſome conſpiracies, it continues to be as much in 


ſubjection to the Dutch as they wiſh it to be. 
BAN TAM comprehends the weſtern part. One of 


5 its ſoyereigns having reſigned the crown to his ſon, 
was reſtored to the throne in 1680 by the natural 
. reſtleſſneſs of his temper, the bad conduct of his ſue- 
ceſſor, and a powerful faction. His party was on the 


point of prevailing, when the young monarch, be- 


i fieged in his capital by an army of thirty thouſand 
men, without any adherents, except the 2 
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of his debaucheries, implored the protection, of the BO by K 
Dutch. They flew to his aſſiſtance beat his enemies, 


delivered him from his rival, and re-eſtabliſhed his 
authority: Though the expedition was ſpeedy, ſhort, 
and rapid, and conſequently could not be expenſive ; 
they contrived to make the charges of the war amount 
to a prodigious ſum. The ſituation of things would not 
admit of a ſcrutiny into the ſum demanded for ſo great 
a piece of ſervice, and the exhauſted ſtate of the finan- 
ces made it impoflible to diſcharge it. In this extre- 
mity this weak prince determined to entail ſlavery on 
himſelf and his deſcendants, by granting to his deli- 
verers the excluſive trade of his dominions. 


Tux company maintain this great privilege with 


three hundred and fſixty-eight-men, who are ſtationed 
in two bad forts, one of which ſerves as a habitation for 
-the governor, and the other as a palace for the king. 
The expences of this ſettlement amount to no more 
than 100,000 livres (4,3751.) which are regained up- 
on the merchandiſe ſold there. Their clear profits con- 
fiſt of what they gain upon three millions weight of 
pepper, which they oblige the inhabitants to fell at 
twenty- five livres twelve ſols (11. 28. 44.3) a hundred. 
T Hes profits are inconſiderable in compariſon of 
what the company receives from Tfieribon, which it 
ſubdued. without any efforts, without intrigues, and 
without expence. The Dutch were ſcarce ſettled at 
Java, when the ſultan of this narrow but very fertile 
_ Nate put himſelf under their protection, to avoid ſub- 
mitting to a neighbouring prince more powerful than 
. himſelf. He ſells them annually a thouſand laſts of 
rice, each weighing three thouſand three hundred 
pounds, at feventy-fix livres ſixteen ſols {about 
Zl. 7s. 2d. 2) a laſt; a million weight of ſugar, the 
"Ra os which: coſt AO livres nine ſols (about 
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118. 9d.) a hundred; one million two hundred thou» 
ſand pounds of es at four ſols (2d.) a pound; a 
hundred quintals of pepper at four ſols eight deniers 
(about 2d.) a pound; thirty thouſand pounds of cot- 
ton, the fineſt of which coſts no more than one livre 
eight ſols (about 18. 2d. 3) a pound; ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of areca, at twelve livres (10s. 6d.) a 
hundred. Though fixing theſe prices ſo low is a ma- 
nifeſt impoſition upon the weakneſs of the inhabitants 


the people of Tiieribon, who are the moſt gentle and 


civilized of any in the iſland, have never been provok- 
ed by this injuſtice to take up arms. A hundred Euro- 


peans are ſufficient to keep them in ſubjection. The 


expences of this ſettlement amount to no more than 


41,000 livres, (1, 793l. 158.) which- is gained 6 lin- 


nens imported thither. 


THE empire of Mataram, which formerly inn 
ed over the whole iſland, and at the preſent takes up 
the greateſt part of it, was the laſt that was reduced to 
ſubjection. Often vanquiſhed, and ſometimes van- 
quiſhing, it continued its ſtruggles for independency, 


when the ſon and brother of a ſovereign who died in 


1704, diſputed the ſucceſſion. The nation was divid- 
ed between the two rivals, He who was: entitled to 
the crown by order of ſucceſſion, had ſo viſibly the ad- 


vantage, that he muſt ſoon have got the ſupreme pow- 
er entirely into his hands, if the Dutch had not de- 
clared in favour of his rival. The party eſpouſed by 
theſe republicans, at length prevailed after a ſeries of 


conteſts, more active, frequent, well conducted, and 


obſtinate, than could have been expected. Theyoung 
prince, whom they wanted to deprive of his ſucceſſion 
to the king his father, diſplayed ſo much intrepidity, 
prudence and firmneſs, that he would have triumph- 
ed over his enemies, had it not been for. the advantage 


(they. derived * their N 9 and ſhips. 


His 


* 
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worthy to fill it. 
. Wren the company reſtored him to the crown, 
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they dictated laws to him. They choſe the place ä 


where his court was to be fixed, and ſecured his at- 
tachment by a citadel in which a guard was maintain- 
ed, with no other apparent view than to protect the 
prince. After all theſe precautions, they employed 
every artifice to lull his attention by pleaſures, to gra- 
tify his avarice by preſents, and to flatter his vanity 
by pompous embaſſies. From this æra, the prince and 
his ſucceſſors, who were educated ſuitably to the part 
they were to act, were nothing more than the deſpi- 
cable tools of the deſpotiſm of the company. All that 
is neceſlary for their ſupport, is three. hundred horſe 
and -four hundred ſoldiers, whoſe maintenance, in- 


cluding the pay of the n. coſts them 760,000 
livres ( 3352501.) 

Tu company are amply W for this ex- 
pence by the advantages it ſecures. them. | The har- 
bours of this ſtate afford docks for the conſtruction of 
all the ſmall veſſels and ſloops employed in the com- 
pany's ſervice. They are ſupplied from 'hence with 
all the timber that is wanted in their ſeveral Indian 
ſettlements, and in part of their foreign colonies. 
Here too they load their veſſels with the productions 
with which the kingdom is obliged to furniſh them; 

conſiſting of five thouſand laſts of rice, at forty-eight 
livres (21. 28.) a laſt ; as much ſalt as they require, at 
twenty-eight livres Gong ſols (about x1. 5s. ad.) a 
| laſt; a hundred [thouſand pounds of pepper, at nine- 
teen livres ſols (168. d. f?) a hundred; all the indigo 
that is raiſed, at three livres (about 28. 7d. 3) a pound; 
cadjang, for the uſe of their ſhips, at ſeventy-ſix livres 
fixteen ſols (about 31. 7s. 2d.) a laſtz.cotton yarn, 
from twelve ſols to one livre (from about 6d. to 
28. 3d.) a pound, according to its quality: * ve 
mall 


His uncle uſurped his throne; but ſhewed elf un- B O 10 K * 
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ſmall quantity of cardamom that is 5 produced there a at 
a ſhameful price. 

THe iſland of Madura, which is ſeparated from the 
ports of Mataram only by a narrow channel, is oblig- 
ed, by a garriſon of fifteen men, to furniſh rice at a 
very low rate. This iſland, in common with the peo- 
ple of Java, labours under a ſtill more odious oppreſ- 
fion. The company's commiſſaries make uſe of falſe 
meaſure in order to procure a larger quantity of 
goods from the people that are to furniſh them. This 


fraud, practiſed for their own private advantage, has 


not hitherto been puniſhed; and there is no reaſon 


to hope that it ever will. Balambangan is the only 


diſtrict in the iſland of Java, that is not expoſed to 
theſe iniquitous practices. The Dutch who flighted 
it, on account of its furniſhing any article of trade, 
have held no correſpondence with it. 

For the reſt, the Dutch having abated the betas 
lency of the Javaneſe, by gradually undermining the 


laws that maintained it; and ſatisfied with having 


forced them to give ane attention to agriculture, 
and with having ſecured to themſelves a com- 
merce perfectly excluſive, have not attempted to ac- 
quire any property in the iſland.” Their territory 
extends no further than the ſmall kingdom of Jacatra, 
The ravages committed by the Dutch when they 
conquered this ſtate, and the tyranny that followed 
that conqueſt, had turned it into a deſert. It fill r re- 
mains uncultivated and inactive. 

Tu Dutch, thoſe of them in e HG go to 
India to ſeek their fortunes, -were hardly qualified to 


recover this excellent ſoil from its exhauſted ſtate. It | 
was ſeveral times propoſed to have recourſe to the Ger- 
mans; and by the encouragements' of ſome advances, 
and ſome gratuities, to exerciſe their induftry in a 
manner the moſt Ry, te to "at wm ng What 

"theſe 
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theſe laborious people might have done in the fields, B OO 
the filk manufacturers from China, and the linen- Y = S 
weavers from Coromandel might have executed in the | 
' workſhops, for the improvement of manufactures. As 
theſe uſeful projects did not favour any private views, 
they continued to be nothing mere than projects. At 
length the governors-general Imhoff and. Moſlel, 
ſtruck with the ſcene of ſuch great diſorder, endea- 
voured to find out a remedy. 

Wirn this view they ſold to the Chineſe and. = 
Europeans, at a ſmall price, the lands which: the go- 

vernment had acquired by oppreſſive means. This ma» 
nagement has not produced all the good that was ex- 
pected from it. The new proprietors have ſeldom ven- 
tured to keep any thing upon their eſtates but. ſheep 
and cattle, for which they, have an eaſy, certain and _ 
advantageous market. They would have applied them-, 
ſelves to agriculture, which requires more care, great- 
er pecuniary encouragements, and a greater number. 
of hands, if the company did not inſiſt on their fur- 
niſhing the commodities at the ſame. price they give 
for them in the reſi of the iſland. At this preſent time 
there are no more than a hundred and fifty thouſand 
ſlaves, who. are under the direction of a ſmall number 
of free men. The produce of their labours conſiſts of 
two million weight of coffee, a hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds of pepper, twenty-five. thouſand. 
pounds of cotton, ten thouſand pounds of indigo, 1 ten 
million of ſugar, and ſix thouſand leques of areca. 
The two lt articles haye been cultivated with more 
ſpirit than the reſt, becauſe private perſons, having 
the liberty to purchaſe and export them, pay WY, 
per cent. deare for them than the company... 

TRESE commodities, as well Las all thoſe. that are. 
produced i in Java, are carried 0 Batavia, Which is 
built « on the ruins of the eee of Jacatra, wry 
| a cry 
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K muſt have received many ſucceſſive improvements. It 
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A erty which has become ſo conſiderable a mart, 
is well built; the houſes though not magnificent, 


are pleafant, commodious, and well furniſhed; the 
ſtreets are broad, running in ſtraight lines, with rows of 


| large trees on each ſide, and canals cut through them; 


they are always clean though it has not been thought 
proper to pave them, for fear of increaſing the heat by 
too ſtrong a reflection of the ſun's rays. All the pub- 
tie buildings have an air of grandeur ; and the gene- 
rality of travellers look upon Batavia as one of the 
fineſt cities in the world. 5 


TE number of inhabitants, including the ſuburbs 


| be, liberties, does not exceed a hundred thouſand. 


e greateft part of them are ſlaves. Here are like- 


. wife Malayans, Javaneſe, free Macaſſers, who are all 


of them indolent; and Chineſe, who have the exclu- 
five exerciſe of all trades, are the only cultivators of 


the ſugar-cane, and manage all the manufactures. 
the number of Europeans may amount to ten thau- 


fand; of thefe, four thouſand born in India, are, to 


an inconceivable degree, degenerated. This ſtrange 
n is probably owing to the generally received 
guſtom of e the care of TRA: education to 
faves. 
Tur corruptions at Batavia oY however, been 
exaggerated. Diſſolute mannners are not more preva- 
lent chere than in other ſettlements formed by the 
Europeans in Afia, It is true, the people drink to ex- 


ceſs; but the ties of marriage are held ſacred. None 


but uustried men keep concubines, who are gene- 
rally öf the rank of ſlaves. The prieſts have endea- 


voured to ſtop the progreſs of theſt' connections, 
Which are always ſecret, by refuſing to baptize the 
offspring of them; but they are become leſs rigid, 


lince 2 1 belonging to the company, 2 
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cChoſe his ſon ſhould be of ſome religion or W 
took it into his head to have him circumciſed. 
LuxURY has maintained its ground more ſucceſs- 
fully than concubinage. The ladies, who are univer- 
fally ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the 
richneſs of their dreſs, and the magnificence of their 
equipage, have carried their tafte for finery to exceſs. 
They never ſtir out without a numerous train of 
ſlaves; and either ride in magnificent cars, or are 
carried in ſuperb palanquins. They wear gold or ſil- 
ver tiſſues, or fine Chineſe ſattins, with a net of gold 
thrown over them; and their head-dreſs is loaded 
with pearls and diamonds. In 1758 the government 
attempted to reform theſe extravagancies by preſcrib- 


ing a mode of dreſs ſuitable to each rank: Theſe re- 


gulations were received with contempt, means were 
found to elude, or to purchaſe an immunity from 


them, and no change took place. It would, indeed, 
have been a ſtrange fingularity, if they uſe of precious 
tones had been diſeontinued in the country that pro- 
duced them; and that the Dutch had regulated a ſpe- 
cies of luxury in India, which they brought from 
thence with a view of introduci 
this part of the world. The force and example of an 


European government ſtruggle in vain 5 the 

laws and manners of the climate of Aſia, 
Tus beats, which might naturally be expected to 

by exceſſive at Batavia, are allayed by an agreeable 


ſea- breeze, Whieh begins to blow every day at ten 
o'clock; and continues till four The nights are ren- 
dered cool by land- breezes, Which die aa at day- 
break. It would contribute to make the alf as pure 
as the {ky is ſerene, if the canals* were made ſorne= 
What deeper, and ſluices were conſtructed. Difor- 


2 


ä 


g, or increaſing it in 
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A are e not however, very freafdche* here.” The mor- 


* 
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BOOK lity that prevails among the ſoldiers and ſailors, is. 
8 rather owing to debauchery, bad proviſions and fa- 


tigue, than to the inclemency of the climate. 
NoTHIiNG can be more agreeable than the envi- 


rons one or two leagues round the capital. The 


country is interſperſed with delightful villas, planta- 
tions that yield an agreeable ſhade, and gardens fine- 
ly ornamented, and even diſpoſed with taſte. It is the 
faſhion to live there all the year, and the people in 
office only come to Batavia to tranſact public buſineſs. 
Theſe charming retreats formerly owed their tran- 
quillity to forts erected at a certain diſtance from one 
another, to prevent the incurſions of the Javaneſe. 
Since theſe people have contracted a habit of ſlavery, 
theſe redoubts ſerve as barracks for the refreſhment of 
the recruits, after the, Kats, of a 100 . 
a 

1 is ſituated, at the eme ot. a deep 
bay, containing ſeveral. iſlands of à middling ſize, 
which. reſiſt the impetuoſity of the ſea. It is pro- 
perly ſpeaking, ; a road; but is as as ſafe. a retreat 
from all winds, and in all ſeaſons, as the beſt har- 
bour. The only inconvenience is the difficulty of 
going, in ſtormy. weather, aboard the ſhips that 
are obliged to anchor at a conſiderable diſtance. 
The ſhips undergo Ee. neceſſary repairs at the 


ſmall iſland of Onruſt; which though two leagues 


and a half diſtant, is one of thoſe that chiefly con- 


tribute to the goodneſs of the road. It forms an 


excellent dock, is well fortiſied, and never without 
chree or four hundred European carpenters; and as 

veſſels can eaſily take in their lading there, maga- 
zin&s are erected. for the reception of the larger kinds 


of merchandiſe intended | for exportation. A pretty 


See rivers. 8 e the fields, and re- 
freſhing 


Ji , 
* 
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freſhing Batavia, falls into the ſea, for no other pur- B * K 
poſe, as it ſhould ſeem, than to ſerve as a channel of 
communication between the town and the ſhipping. 
The lighters that are continually meeting each other 
in this paſſage, and formerly drew twelve feet water, 
are reduced to one-half: the ſands and rubbiſh have 
formed a bank, which, if ſuffered to increaſe, will 
prove an inconvenience, and occaſion a very conſider- 
able expence. It is well worth while, on account of 
the importance of Batavia, to pay a ſerious attention 
to every thing that may contribute to the improvement 
and utility of its Gre which i is "the moſt Ca l 
one in India. | 
ALL the veſſels ſent out by this company krben Eu- 8 
rope to Aſia touch at Batavia; and except thoſe that 
£0 directly from Bengal to Ceylon, they are laden 
in their return with all the articles of "thoſe rich 
ſales, which create _— us ſo much furprize and 
admiration. ©” * 15 
Tux expeditions to the different bes- port of India 
are hardly leſs; perhaps they are more conſiderable. 
European veſſels are employed in this ſervice during | 
the unavoidable uy = are ee to em _ 1 
remote ſeas. | 
Tunis two-fold navigation! is founded! RY that 
which connects all the Dutch ſettlements with Bata- 
via. Thoſe that lie to the eaſt art led from their ſitu- 
ation, the nature of their merchandiſe, and their wants, 
to keep up à more frequent correſpondence with it 
than the reſt. But all of them are obliged to have 
paſs- ports. Any ſhip belonging to a private perſon, 
that ſhould neglect this precaution, which was taken 7 
to prevent fraudulent trade, would be ſeized by the 17 
ſloops that are continually: cruiſing in theſe latitudes, 
When they arrive at the place of their deſtination; they 


deliver to the company ſuch of their commodities as 
Vol. I. 5 P they 
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B OO K have reſerved the excluſive trade of to themſelves, 


and diſpoſe of the reſt to whom they pleaſe. The 
ſlave- trade, conſtitutes one of the principal branches 
of the commerce laſt mentioned. Six thouſand of 
both ſexes are annually carried to Batavia, where 
they are employed in domeſtic ſervice, the cultivati- 
on of the lands, or manufaQtures. The Chineſe, who 
cannot bring or invite over any of their country wo- 


men, make their choice among the ſlaves. 


To theſe articles of importation may be added 
thoſe brought every year, by a dozen Chineſe junks, 
from Emoy, Limpo, and Canton. Their cargo is va- 
lued at about three millions, (131, 250l.) and conſiſts 
of camphire, porcelain, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, which 
are uſed in Batavia and the reſt of the Dutch colo- 
nies; of unwrought ſilks, which are bought by the 
company when they are in any conſiderable quantity, 
or which, when they are but few of them, are ſold to 
thoſe who chuſe to ſend them to Macaſſar or Suma- 
tra, where the great have pagnes made: of them; of 
tea, which was formerly engroſſed by the company, 
but is now given up to private traders, who ſend it to 
Europe, where it is ſold by the company, who deduct 
forty per cent. for the freight. This tea is 3 
bad, and of the coarſeſt quality. 

Tx junks, which beſides the eee ar- 
ticles regularly bring two thouſand Chineſe to Java, 
who come thither in hopes of making their fortunes, 
carry back ſtags pizzles and the ſins of the ſhark, 
which are reckoned among the delicacies of the table 
in China. Another article they receive in exchange 
from Batavia is tripam, to the annual amount of two 
thouſand peculs. Each pecul, weighing a hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, ſells from twelve to forty 
livres (from 108. 6d. to II. 158.) according to its 
8 It grows. Py two feet. from the ſea up- 


oon 
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on the barren rocks of the eaſt, and of Cochin-china, 
from whence it is carried to Batavia, together with 
thoſe birds neſts ſo much celebrated all over the eaſt 
which are found in the ſame places. A pecul of the 
laſt-mentioned merchandiſe ſells from 1,400 to 2,800 


livres, (from 611. 58. to 1221. 10s.) and the Chineſe. 


carry away one thouſand. Theſe neſts are of an oval 
ſhape, an inch high, three inches round, and weigh 


about half an ounce. They are formed by a ſpecies of 
the ſwallow; its head, breaſt, and wings are of a fine 


blue, and its body milk white. They are compoſed 


of the ſpawn of fiſh, or of a glutinous froth which, 
the agitation of the ſea-leaves upon the rocks, to which 
they are faſtened at the bottom and on the fide. When 
ſeaſoned with ſalt and ſpices, they make a nouriſhing, 


wholeſome, and delicious jelly, and are an article of 
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the higheſt luxury at the tables of the eaſtern Moham- 


medans. © Their whiteneſs conſtitutes their delicacy. 
The Chineſe likewiſe carry away calin and pepper, 


though the company reſerved the exportation of thoſe 


articles to themſelves. Their principal agents pretend, 
for their own advantage, that theſe exportations are 
not prejudicial to the body which has intruſted its 
intereſts to their management. 

Tx traffic of the Chineſe at Batavia, beſides the 
merchandiſe they export from thence, brings them in 
ſome ready money. This wealth is increaſed by the 


conſiderable ſums that the Chineſe ſettled at Java re- 


mit.to their families, and by the ſums ſooner or later 
amaſſed by thoſe, who, content with their fortune, 
return to their own 5 of which wy” ſeldom 
loſe fight. 


Tax Europeans: are not 10 well treated at Batavia 
as the Chineſe. None are admitted there as mer- 
chants; but the Spaniards. Their ſhips come from 
Manilla with gold, which is the produce of that 


PF 2 iſland 
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; B 9 * * iſland; and cochineal and piaſters brought from Mex 


— ico. They take in exchange, linens for their own uſe 


and that of Acapulco; but the principal article is ein- 
namon, the conſumption of which is much increaſed 
by the general uſe of chocolate in the new world, and 
the progreſs it is daily making in Europe. Since the 
Engliſh: and French have failed to the Philippines, 
the former branch of this trade has conſiderably de- 
clined; the latter ſuffered a ehange in the year 1759. 
Beide that time, cinnamon was ſold to the Spa- 
niards at a moderate price; but, at preſent, they are 
expected to give the ſame that it bears in Europe. 
This innovation occaſions a coolneſs between the 


two colonies. The conſequenees of this pan 


ſtanding have not come to our knowledge. 

All we know is, that the French hardly ever go | 
to Batavia but in time of war. They purchaſe rice 
and arrack there for the uſe of their ſhips and their 
ſettlements, and make their payments. fos theſe com- 
modities in filver, or bills of exchan 

TRE Engliſh are oftener ſeen there. All their vel 
ſels coming from Europe to China'put in at this har- 
bour under pretence of taking in freſh water; but in 
reality with a view of vending the goods, which are 
the property of the ſhips company, conſiſting of 
cloths, hard-ware, glafles, arms, Madeira wines, and 
Portugal oils. This clandeſtine trade feldom excerds 
a. inen of lin Agel) 7 

 Bx$1DEs the Engliſh veſſels ſent from Europe; alien 
are three or four belonging to the ſame nation, which 
are every year fitted out for Batavia from different 
parts of India. They have attempted to ſell opium 
and linens there, but have been obliged to diſeonti- 
nue this importation, which was too prejudicial to 
private intereſt to be permitted. Their trade is limit- 
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ed to the purchaſe of ſugar, which they export to all 
parts, of and arrack, prodigious quantities of which are 
conſumed in their colonies. Arrack is a kind of bran- 
dy made of rice, ſyrup of ſugar, and cocoa-tree, which, 
after being fermented together, are diſtilled. This is 
one among, other branches of trade which the Dutch 
by their induſtry have depriyed the Portugueſe of. The 
art of making arrack, which was originally eſtabliſhed 
at Goa, has for the all part been transferred to Ba- 
tavia. Rinn 


ALL imported or exported commodities pay this ci- 


ty a tax of ſive per cent. The revenue ariſing from 
the cuſtoms is farmed at the rate of 1,828,000 livres 
(79,9751-) The extent of the trade muſt not be eſ- 
timated by this rule, which, however, is always the 
moſt to be depended upon. The people in office; pay 
what they think proper, and the company pay nothing, 
as that would be paying to themſelves. Though they 


are here, as well as in other places, the only merchants 


in the iſland, the profits ariſing from the productions 
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peculiar to Batavia, do not defray the expences of this 


celebrated mart, which amount to yet) millions 
(262,500l.) _ 3 

ONE of the articles of this expence; which is un- 
doubtedly very great, is the maintenance of a coun- 
cil, which gives laws to all the ſettlements in India, 
and has the ſole direction of affairs. This council is 
compoſed: of the governor of the Dutch Indies, the 
director- general, five directors in ordinary, and a ſmall 
number of extraordiary counſellors, which laſt have 
no votes, and only ſupply the place of the deceaſed 
counſellors in ordinary, till ſuceeſſors are appointed. 

Tk power of nomination to theſe offices is veſted 
in the direction at home. They are open to all who 
have money, or are relations or retainers to the gover- 
nor-general. On his demiſe, the directors in ordinary 
_ proviſionally 


The manner 
of conduct - 
ing the af- 
fairs of the 
Dutch com- 

pany in In- 
dia, and in 

Europe. 
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8 be confirmed in his employment. If the contrary hap- 
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pens, he is not admitted into the council; but may 
enjoy all the honours granted to the preſidents that 


. retire. 


Tux governor-general reports to the council the 
ſtate of all affairs in the iſland of Java: and each 
counſellor, that of the province intruſted to his care. 
The-Tirector has the inſpection of the cheſt and ma- 
gazines at Batavia, which ſupply the reſt of the ſet- 
tlements. All purchaſes and all ſales are directed by 
him. The ſignature of the company is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary in all commercial tranſactions. 

Trovcn all points ought, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to be 
decided in the council by a majority of votes, the go- 
vernor-general ſeldom fails to exerciſe an uncontroul- 
ed authority. This influence is owing to the care he 
takes to admit none but perſons of inferior abilities, 
and to the intereſt they find in making their court to 
him, in order to advance their fortunes. If on any 
occaſion he meets with an oppoſition that thwarts 
his deſigns, he is at liberty to take his own meaſures, 


making himſelf anſwerable for the conſequences. 


T HE governor-general, like all the reſt of the offi- 
cers, is appointed only for five years, but uſually 
holds his place during life. There have formerly been 
inſtances of governors-general who have retired from 
buſineſs, to paſs their days in tranquillity at Batavia; 
but the ill treatment experienced from their ſucceſſors, 
has, of late years, determined them to remain in their 
poſt till death. They formerly appeared in great ſtate, 
but it was laid aſide by governor-general Imhoff, as 
uſeleſs and troubleſome; "Though all orders of men 
may aſpire to this dignity, none of the army, and but 


few of the gown, have been known to obtain it. It is 


_ 
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Ways filled by merchants, becauſe the ſpirit of the BOOK 
compahy is entirely commercial. Thoſe who are — 
born ih India have ſeldom ſufficient addreſs or 
abilities to procure it. The preſent preſident, howe- 
ver, has never been in Europe. 

THE falary of this-principal officer is but ſlender ; 
he had no more than two thouſand livres (871. 10s.) 
a monyh, and ſubſiſtence equal to his pay. The great- 
eſt part of his income ariſes from the liberty allowed 
hin), of taking as much as he pleaſes from the maga- 
Zifies at prime coſt, and from the liberty he aſſumes 
_ of trading to any extent he judges convenient. The 

income of the counſellors, members of the council, is 
| likewiſe very conſiderable, though the company allows | 

them only four hundred livres (171. 10s.) a month, 9 
and goods to the ſame amount. 

TRE council meets but twice a week, unleſs when 

ſome extraordinary events require a more ſtrict atten- 
dance. They appoint to all/ civil and military employ- 
ments in India, except thoſe of the writer and ſer- 
jeant, which they thought might be left without in- 
convenience, at the diſpoſal of the governors of the 
reſpective ſettlements. On his advancement to any 
poſt, every man is obliged to take an oath, that he has 
neither promiſed, nor given any thing to obtain his 
employment. This cuſtom, which is very ancient, 
familiarizes people to falſe oaths, and proves no bar 
to corruption. Whoever conſiders the number of ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous oaths neceſſary to be taken at pre- 
ſent in moſt countries, on being admitted into any 
ſociety or profeſſion whatever, will be leſs ſurpriſed 
to find prevaricatnd {till prevents where perjury has 
led the way. 
ALL connections of commerce, not excepting that 


of the Cape of Good Hope, are made by the council, 
and We reſult of them alway falls under their cogni- 


Zance. 
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zance. Even the ſhips that ſail directly from Bengal 
and Ceylon, only carry to Europe the invoices of their 
cargoes. Their accompts, as well as all others, are 
ſent to Batavia, where a general regiſter is kept of all 
affairs. 

THE council of India is not a ſeparate body, nor is 
it independent. It acts in ſubordination to the direc- 
tion eſtabliſhed in the united provinces. Though this 
is, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, a direction, the care 
of diſpoſing of the merchandiſe twice a year, is divid- 


ed between ſix chambers concerned in this commerce. 


Their buſineſs is more or leſs, according to the funds 
that belong to them. 
THe general aſſembly, which has the direction of 


the buſineſs of the company, is compoſed of directors 
of all the chambers. Amſterdam nominates eight; Zea- 


land, four; each of the other chambers, one, and the 


ſtate but one. Hence we ſee that Amſterdam, having 
half the number of voices, has only one to gain to 
enable it to turn the ſcale, where every queſtion is to 
be decided by a majority of votes, 

Tris body, which is compoſed of ſeventeen perſons, 
meets twice or thrice a year, during ſix years at Am- 
ſterdam, and two at Middleburg. The other chambers 
are too inconſiderable to enjoy this prerogative. It 
having been found by experience, that the ſucceſs 
frequently depended on ſecret intrigues, it was pro- 
poſed, about the middle of the laſt century to chuſe 
four of the moſt able of the ſeventeen deputies, and to 
inveſt them with authority to regulate all affairs in Eu- 
rope and India, without the conſent of their colleagues, 
and without being obliged even to aſk their opinion. 

IT is true, their myſterious tranſactions, and the con- 


ſequences of them, cannot long be kept a ſecret. The 


fleet that returns at the end of the ſummer, brings their 
books of accounts regularly from India. They 


are 
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are compared with thoſe in Europe. The general ba- B O O K 
lance of the company's accounts are always publiſhed wy 

in May. Every perſon concerned knows what he has 
gained or Joſt. The gain is commonly conſiderable. 

THE company's fund did not at firſt exceed 
12,919,680 livres (585, 236l.); Amſterdam furniſhed 
7,349, 830 (321,5551. 1s. 3d.); Zealand, 2,667,764 
(116,7141. 138. 6d.) ; Delft, 940,000 (41,1251.) ; 
Rotterdam, 354,800 (15,5221. 10s.) ; Horn, 533,736 
(23,3501. 198.); Enchuyſen, 073.550 (46,9671. 
168. 3d.) 

THis fund was divided into ſums of 6, ooo livres 
(2621. 10s.) which were called ſhares. | 

THEIR numbers were two thouſand one hundred : 
ſince 1692, however, the profits are divided into two 
thouſand one hundred and thirty. It was then that 
the company, which had always been protected by 
the houſe of Orange, and ſtill ſtood in need of its 
aſſiſtance, made the ſtadtholder a preſent of a revenue 
of thirty ſhares for life. 

THE ſhares fell for ready money, or upon eralit, 
like merchandiſe. No other form is requiſite than to 
ſubſtitute the name of the buyer for that of the ſeller 
in the company's books, the only title by which they 
are held by the proprietor. Avarice and the ſpirit of 
commerce have invented another method of acquir- 
ing a ſhare in this traffic. Perſons who have no ſtock 
to ſell, and who do not intend to buy, enter into a 
reciprocal engagement that one of the parties ſhall 
deliver, and the other receive a certain number, at 
ſuch a time, at a price agreed upon. On the day 
fixed, they compute the difference between the cur- 
rent price of the ſtocks and their value when the 
agreement was made; they ſettle the balance of the 
account in money, and the tranſaction is over. 
The defire of gaining, and the fear of loſing by theſe | 

ſpeculations, 
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ſpeculations, is productive of great anxiety. They 
inven. good or bad news; they favour or oppoſe the 
reports of others; they try to penetrate the ſecrets of 
the court, or to purchaſe thoſe of foreign miniſters. 
Theſe claſhing intereſts have often diſturbed the pub- 
lic tranquillity. Matters have even been carried to 
fuch a height, that the public have been obliged to 
take meaſures to put a ſtop to the rage of ſtock-job- 
bing. The moſt efficacious method has been to de- 
clare all bargains of fale for a time null and void, 
unleſs it appears, by the company's books, that the ſel- 
ler was a proprietor at the time the bargain was made. 
Men of honour hold themſelves obliged to fulfil their 
engagements, notwithſtanding this law ; but it is 
natural to think that it muſt, and indeed it does, 


make theſe tranſactions leſs frequent. 


Cavies of 
the proipe- 
ty or the 
comp any. 


Tux price of ſtocks, which may be looked upon 
as the true thermometer of the company, has often 


varied. Injudicious or unſucceſsful treaties, freſh 


competitions, accidents unavoidably attending an 
extenſive commerce, the tranquillity or the diſtur- 
bances of India, and of Europe in particular, have 
occaſioned theſe changes. For ſome years the ſtand- 
ing price of ſtocks has been two hundred and fort 
per cent. more than their original value. They for- 
merly roſe as high as fix hundred and fifty per cent, 
So conſiderable an advantage muſt have greatly en- 
riched the original proprietors of theſe funds, and 
the families that inherit them; but the preſent pur- 
chaſers ſeldom get more than three and a half per 
cent. intereſt for their money. This remarkable proſ- 
perity has no parallel in hiſtory. Let us try to ex- 
plain the cauſes of it. | 2 
Tre earlieſt ſucceſs of the ccmpany was owing 
to their having the good fortune, in leſs than half a 
century, to take more than three hundred Portu- 
gueſe 
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gueſe veſſels. Theſe ſhips, ſome of which were 
bound for Europe, and others for different ſea ports 
in India, were laden with the ſpoils of Aſia. This 
wealth, which the captors had the honeſty not to med- 
dle with, brought to the company immenſe returns, 

or ſerved to procure them. Thus the ſales were very 
conſiderable, though the exports were very moderate. 

TEE decline of the maritime power of the Portu- 
gueſe, encouraged the Dutch to attack the ſettle- 
ments belonging to that nation, and greatly facili- 
| tated the conqueſt of them. They found the forts 
ſtrongly built, defended by a numerous artillery, 
and provided with every thing that government and 
the rich individuals of a victorious nation might na- 
turally be ſuppoſed to have collected together for 
their protection. To form a juſt idea of this advan- 
tage, we need only conſider what it has coft other 
nations to obtain permiſſion to fix in an advantage- 

ous ſituation, to build houſes, magazines, and forts ; 
and to procure all the conveniences neceflary for 
their ſecurity, or their commerce. 

WHEN the company found themſelves in poſſeſſion 
of ſo many rich and well eſtabliſhed ſettlements, 
they did not give way to a graſping ambition. They 
were deſirous of extending their commerce, not their 
conqueſts. They can hardly be accuſed of any in- 
ſtances of injuſtice, except thoſe that ſeemed neceſſa- 
ry to ſecure their power. The eaſt was no longer a 
ſcene of blood ſhed,as it had been at the time, when the 
deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by martial exploits, 
and the rage of making proſelytes, gave the Por- 


tugueſe a menacing air wherever they appeared in 
India. 


Tre Dutch ſeemed to have arrived rather to re- 


venge, and reſcue the natiyes of the country, than to 
enſlave them. They maintained no wars with them, 


but 
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but ſuch as were neceſſary to procure ſettlements up- 
on their coaſts, and to oblige them to enter into 
treaties of commerce. It is true, theſe people re- 
ceived no advantage from them, and were deprived 


of a great part of their liberty ; but in other reſpects, 


their new maſters, rather leſs barbarous than the con- 
querors they diſpoſſeſſed, left the Indians at liberty 
to govern themſelves, and did not compel them to 
change their laws, their manners, or their religion. 

By their manner of poſting and diſtributing their 
forces, they contrived to keep the people in awe, 


whom they had at firſt conciliated by their behavi- 


our. If we Wcept Cochin and Malacca, they had 
nothing upon the continent but factories and ſmall 
forts. The iſlands of Java and Ceylon contained 
their troops and magazines : and from thence their 
ſhips maintained their authority, and protected their 
trade throughout India. 

THis trade became very 8 by the ſpices 
falling into their hands, after the deſtruction of the 
Portugueſe ſettlements. The demand for this valu- 
able article has been more or leſs extenſive, according 
to circumſtances. At preſent they ſell every year a 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds of cloves in India, 
and three hundred and fifty thouſand in Europe : the 
price in both parts of the world is fixed at ten livres 
(8s. 9d.) a pound. Though the Dutch give no more 
than eight ſols and a few derniers (about 8d. or gd.) 
a pound, it coſts them four livres ſix ſols (about 38. 
od.) on account of charges and deficiencies. India 
takes off no more than a hundred thouſand weight of 
nutmegs, whereas Europe conſumes two hundred 


and fifty thouſand, It is bought at the rate of two 


fols three derniers (about 1d. 3) a pound, and the 
neceflary expences bring it two livres ten ſols (2s. 
J. 43.) It ſells for ſeven livres ten ſols (6s. 6d. 4) 

on 
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on this ſide the Cape, and for no more than five B 92 K 
livres twelve ſols (45. 10d. 3) on the other ſide. This 
difference will never induce any merchant to bring 
us the nutmeg; becauſe the nuts that are ſent all 
over Aſia are ſhrivelled, have no oil in them, and of- 
ten decay, Ten thouſand pounds of mace is ſuffi- 
cient for the ſupply of India, a hundred thouſand 
for that of Europe. The prime coſt is ſixteen folf 
{ix derniers (about 8d. 2) a pound, it riſes to five 
livres eight ſols (about 4s. 8d. 2) and is fold every 
where at twelve livres ſixteen ſols (about 118. 2d. 2.) 
As for the cinnamon, the conſumption of it in Eu- 
rope does not exceed four hundred thouſand weight, 
and in India it does not amount to two hundred 
thouſand: the greateſt part of which is ſent to Ma- 
nilla for the uſe of Spaniſh America. It is every where 
ſold by the company at preſent, at the rate of ten 
livres ten ſols (about gs. 2d. 2) a pound, though it 
does not coſt them twelve ſols (about 6d. 2.) That 
which they refuſe to purchaſe, as being too coarſe, 
is made into oil. They make preſents of it to the 
powers of Aſia who do not chuſe to purchaſe it; andit 
ſells here from about twenty to fifty or ſixty livres 
— (175. 6d. to 21. 128. 6d.) an ounce. The ſmell is 
ſo ſtrong, and at the ſame time fo agreeable, that it 
would be commonly, it not univerſally uſed, if the 
Dutch did not aſk ſo high a price for it: it being 
more for their advantage't to ſell wie ſpice in its on * 
nal form. ny 
Wx cannot conclude this important article with- © 
out obſerving, that in proportion as the company's ® 
profits have decreaſed, they have raiſed the price of 
ſpices both in India and Europe. This, though in 
itſelf a bad expedient, has not injured in any great 
degree the ſale of cloves and nutmeg, for which there 
is no ſuccedaneum. But the caſe has been otherwiſe 
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in 1 regard to cinnamon. A ſpurious kind has, in ſe- 
veral markets, been ſubſtituted for the genuine; 
and this branch of commerce is viſibly on the de- 
cline, and will continue to be more ſo every day. 

Tas company have ſpared no pains to preſerve 
the excluſive trade of pepper, which they held for 
” time. Though their attempts have not been 
Yuite ſucceſsful, they have ſo far gained their point, 
as to maintain a conſiderable ſuperiority over their 
competitors, The quantity they ſell of this arti- 
cle in Europe amounts to five millions weight, and 
three millions five hundred weight in India. The 
company purchaſe it, upon the whole at thirty-ſix 
livres (11. IIS. 6d.) a hundred weight, and ſell it to 
us at a hundred livres (41. 7s. 6d.) and from forty- 
eight to ſeventy-two livres (about 21. 12s. 6d. on an 
average) to the people of Aſia. 

In conſequence of the ſale of ſpices, the greateſt 
part of the India trade muſt of courſe fall into the 
hands of the Dutch. The neceſſity of exporting 


them, gave the Dutch an opportunity of appropriat- 


ing to themſelves ſeveral other branches of commerce. 
In proceſs of time they became maſters of the coaſt- 
ing trade of Aſia, as they were already of that of 
Europe. This navigation employed a great number 
of ſhips and ſailors, who: without cauſing any ex- 
pence to the company contributed to its ſecurity. 
Bx virtue of theſe ſuperior advantages, they were 
enabled, for a long time, to prevent the attempts of 
other nations to interfere in the Indian trade, or to 
make them abortive. The produce of this rich coun- 
try came to the Europeans through the hands of the 
Dutch ; who never experienced thoſe reſtraints from 
their country, which have in later times been im- 
poſed every where elſe. The government, convinc- 
ed that the proceedings of other nations neither 
ought, 
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ought, nor could be a rule to direct theirs, always BOOK 
gave the company leave to diſpoſe of their merchan- 4s : 
diſe at the capital freely, and without reſerve. At 
the time this ſociety was inſtituted, the United Pro- 
vinces had neither any a nor crude ma- 
terials to work upon. It was, therefore, no incon- 
venience, but rather a point of great policy, to al- 
low, and even encourage, the citizens to wear linens 
and ſtuffs imported from India. The various manu- 
factures which were introduced into the republic, 
in conſequence of the repeal of the edict of Nantz, 
might have induced them to lay aſide the thoughts 
of purchaſing their cloathing from ſo remote a coun- 
try; but the fondneſs that prevailed in Europe at 
that time for French faſhions, had given ſo advan- 
tageous an opening for the manufaQtures of the re- 
fugees, that they had not the leaſt idea of departing 
from the ancient channel. Since the high price of 
labour, the neceſſary conſequence of a redundancy 
of money, has leſſened the manufactures, and oblig- 
ed the nation to trade upon a frugal plan, India ſtuffs 
have had a greater run than ever. It was thought 
that fewer inconveniences would ariſe from enrich- 
ing the Indians than the Engliſh or French, whoſe 
proſperity would not fail to haſten the ruin of a ſtate, 
the opulence of which is only ſupported by the raſh- 
neſs, the diſputes, or indolence of other powers. 

THis wiſe conduct has retarded the decline of the 
company; but the change is at laſt effected, not- 
withſtanding the flattering illuſions of an imaginary 
proſperity, A detail of facts will ſet this truth in a 
clear light. _. 

We have ſeen that the original fund of the com- 
pany, which has never been ſince augmented, was 
no more than 12,919,680 livres 565, 230l. ) With 
this ſlender capital, they ee the "pants 
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and Portugueſe in the Indian ſeas, gained conqueſts 
over theſe, then warlike nations, and over the peo- 
ple of Aſia, whoſe numbers, at leaſt rendered them 
formidable ; they formed magazines, built cities, 
and erected forts without number; and eſtabliſhed 
or ſupported their commerce by force of arms. Theſe 
amazing expences laſted from the firſt inſtitution of 
the company till the year 1665, the æra when all 
their acquiſitions were made, all their ſettlements 
formed. During this long and reftleſs period, the 
annual returns amounted to twenty and three-fourths 


per cent. 


THE company had afterwards no occaſion to ſend 
one fleet after another into the eaſt, to aſſert the do- 
minion of thoſe ſeas, to raiſe new armies to ſubdue 
or awe their enemies, or to layiſh their blood and 
treaſure in ſecuring their poſſeſſions. Their opera- 
tions were only thoſe of a briſk and advantageous 
commerce; and, conſequently, their dividend, till 
the year 1728 increaſed to about three and twenty 
per cent. It has ſince that time gradually fallen to 
twenty, fifteen, and even lower. A further reduc- 
tion will in all probability take place, and we ſhall 
now ſtate the reaſons upon which this conjecture is 
founded. | 

IT is demonſtrated, that at the cloſing of the books 
in 1751, the capital of the company in India did 
not amount to more than 71, ooo, ooo livres 
(3.106, 250l.) the fleet that was on its way to Eu- 
rope ſtood them in 19,200,000 (840, oool.) and the 
veſſels fitted out for India in 3,000,000 of livres 
(131, 250l.) They had a debt of 14, ooo, ooo of livres 
(612,5001.) in India, and were 22, 400, ooo livres 
(980,0001.) in arrears in Europe. Conſequently the 
ſtock of the company, excluſive of their fortifications, 
did not exceed 56,800,000 livres (2.485, oool.) 8 
8 F 
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Or this ſum, inconſiderable as it was, there were BOOK 


only 23,400,000 livres (1, o23, 7 50l.) in commercial 
effects; that is to ſay, ready money, merchandiſe, 
and good debts. The remainder conſiſted of bad 
debts to the amount of 3,000,000 (131, 250l.) and of 
doubtful ones to the amount of 6,600,000 livres 
(288,7 50l.); 8, ooo, ooo livres (350, oool.) allotted 
for proviſion for the table; 1,400,000 (61; 250l.) for 
braſs cannon; for iron ordnance, bullets, and balls, 
500,000 (21,87 51.) ; for muſkets and ammunition 
1,800,000 (78, yool.); for plate 200,000 (8, 50l.); 


for ſlaves 300,000 (13, 125I.); for cattle and horſes 


200,000 (8, 750l.); and for goods entered from dif- 
ferent parts of India for Batavia 11, 200, ooo livres 
(400, oool.) 

Ir remains to examine what profits the company 
have been able to make with ſo weak a capital. Their 
gains, as far as it is poſſible to compute them, annu- 
ally amount to 25,400,000 livres (1, 111, 250l.); but 


their ordinary expences amount to 18, 6o0, ooo 


(813, 750l.) and their dividend, ſuppoſing it to be 


twenty- five per cent. to 3,330,000 (145,6871. 108.) ; 
conſequently they have only 470,000 livres (20,5621. 
10s.) remaining, to defray the expences of war, the 
loſs of their magazines by fire, or their veſſels by ſea, 
and all that train of evils which human rann can 
neither foreſee nor prevent. | 

THis ſtate of the matter muſt appear to thoſe who 
ſee things at a diſtance to have ſo little probability, 
that we ſhould not have ventured to warrant the truth 


of it, if we had not before us governor-general Moſ- 


ſel's correſpondence with the direction. This diſcern» 
ing and able adminiſtrator conſiders the company as 
an exhauſted body that is ſuſtained by cordials: it is, 
as he expreſſes himſelf, a leaky veſſel, that is kept 
from foundering only byrthe pump. 
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Tr1s deplorable ſituation, which will reduce the 
company to the neceflity of borrowing money upon 
their capital, or of leſſening their dividend ſtill more 
if any new misfortune ſhould happen, muſt have had 
its cauſes, and thoſe too very conſiderable. The moſt 
obvious. of all is the multitude of petty wars which 
have followed each other without interruption. 

Tu inhabitants of the Moluccas had ſearce reco- 
vered from the aſtoniſhment into which they had been 
thrown by the victories gained by the Dutch over a 
people whom they looked upon as invincible, when 
they grew impatient of the yoke. The company, 
dreading the conſequenees of this diſcontent, made 
war upon the king of Ternate, to-oblige him to con- 
ſent to the extirpation of the clove-tree every where 
except in Amboyna. The iflanders in Banda were 
utterly exterminated, becauſe they refuſed to become 
their ſlaves. Macaſſar, in order to ſupport their in- 
tereſts, kept up a conſiderable force for a long time. 
The loſs of Formoſa brought on the ruin of the fac- 
tories of Tonkin and Siam. They were obliged to 


take up arms to ſupport the excluſive trade of Suma- 


tra. Malacca was beſieged, its territory ravaged, and 
its navigation interrupted by pirates. Negapatan was 
twice attacked; Cochin was engaged in reſiſting the 
attempts of the kings of Calicut and Travancor; 
Ceylon has been a ſcene of perpetual diſturbances; 
which are full as frequent, and ſtill more violent at 
Java, where peace can never continue long, unleſs 
the company will give a reaſonable price for the com- 
modities they require. They have engaged in bloody 
conteſts with an European nation, whoſe power in 
India increaſes every day, and whoſe character is not 
that of moderation. All theſe wars have proved ruin- 


ous, more ruinous indeed, than might have been ex- 


os hecauſe thoſe who had the management of 
| them 
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8 
*HESE- notorious. diflenfions have in many placed. 


been followed by odious oppreſſions; which have been 


practiſed at Japan, China, Cambodia, Arracan, on. 


the banks of the Ganges, at Achem, Coromandel, 


Surat in Perſia, at Baffora, Mocho, and other places. 


Moſt of the countries in India are filled with tyrants 
who prefer piracy to commerce, who acknowledge 


no right but that of power, and think that whatever 


is practicable, is juſt. 
THe profits accruing. to the company from the 


places where their trade met with no interruption, for 


a long time counterbalanced the loſſes they ſuſtained 
in others by tyranny or anarchy; but other Europe- 
an nations deprived them of this indemnification, 
This competition obliged them to buy dearer, and to 
ſell cheaper. Their natural advantages might, per- 
haps, have enabled them to ſupport this misfortune, 
if their rivals had not determined to throw the trade 
carried on from India to India into the hands of pri- 
vate merchants. By this expreſſion we are to under- 


ſtand the operations neceſſary to tranſport the mer- 


chandiſe of one country in Aſia to another; from 


China, Bengal, and Surat, for inſtance, to the Phi- 


lippines, Perſia, and Arabia. By means of this eircu- 
lation, and by a multiplicity of exchanges, the Dutch 
obtained for nothing, or for a trifle, the rich cargoes 
they brought to Europe. The activity, cxconomy and 


ſkill of the free merchants drove the company from 
all the ſea- ports where equal favour was ſhewn. Their 


flag was ſeldom ſeen in the roads where eight or ten 
Engliſh veſſels appeared. 


Tris revolution, which ſo clearly pointed out to 
them what ſteps they had to-take, did not ſet them 
| right with reſpect to a meaſure that was deſtructi ve to 
Q 2 trade. 
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| q BOOK trade. They had been accuſtomed to carry all their 
N [ 1 Indian and European merchandiſe to Batavia, from 
ö { whence it was diſtributed among the different facto- 
ries who ſold it to advantage. This cuſtom occaſion- 
k ed expence and loſs of time, the inconveniences of 
which were not perceived while their profits were ſo 
enormous. When other nations carried on a direct 
trade, it became indiſpenſably neceſſary to relinquiſh a 
ſyſtem, not only bad in itſelf, but incompatible with 
circumſtances. The dominion of cuſtom, however, 
ſtill prevails; and it was ſaid to be owing to the com- 
pany's apprehenſions that their ſervants would make 
an ill uſe of any innovation, that they did dot adopt 
| a meaſure, the neceſſity of which was ſo 299d demon- 
| N ſtrated. 

. Tris motive was belly nothing more than a 
pretext which ſerved as a cover to private intereſt. 
The frauds of the commiſlaries were more.than wink- 
i ed at. The chief of them had for the moſt part been 
| exact in their conduct. They were under the direction 

of admirals who viſited all the factories, were inveſted 
with abſolute powers in India, and, at the concluſion 
of every voyage, gave an account in Europe of their 
adminiſtration. In proportion as the government be- 
came leſs active, the agents, who were not ſo ſtrictly 
watched, grew more remiſs. They abandoned them- 
ſelves to effeminacy, a habit of which is eaſily con- 
tracted in hot countries. It became neceſſary to in- 
creaſe the number of theſe agents: and no one made a 
capital point of correcting an abuſe, which gave the 
people in power an opportunity of providing for their 
_ dependents. They went to Aſia with a view of mak- 
ing a conſiderable fortune in a ſhort time. Being pro- 
hibited from trading, their appointments not being 
ſufficient to maintain them, and all honeſt ways of en- 


* themſelves being ſhut againſt them, they had 


recourſe 
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recourſe to mal- practices. The company were cheat- B 00 K 
ed in all their affairs by factors who had no intereſt in _ 


A 


their proſperity. Theſe diſorders grew to ſuch a 
height, that it was propoſed to allow a premium of 
five per cent. upon all commodities ſold or bought, 
which was to be divided among all the ſervants ac- 
cording to their ranks. Upon theſe terms they were 
obliged to take an oath that their account was juſt. 


This arrangement laſted but five years ; it being found 


that corruption prevailed as much as ever : the pre- 
mium and the oath were aboliſhed ; and from this pe- 
riod the agents aſk any conſideration for their trouble 
that their avarice dictates. 


THE contagion, which at firſt infected the lower | 


factories, gradually reached the principal ſettlements, 
and, at laſt, Batavia itſelf. So great a ſimplicity of 


manners prevailed there at firſt, that the members of 
the government uſually dreſſed like common ſailors, 


and never wore decent cloaths but in their council- 
chamber. This modeſty was accompanied with ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a probity, that before the year 1650, 
not one remarkable. fortune had been made ; but this 


unheard-of prodigy of virtue could not be of long du- 


ration. We have ſeen warlike republics conquer and 
make acquiſitions for their country, and fill the pub- 


lic treaſury with the ſpoils of kingdoms. But we ſhall 


never ſee the citizens of a commercial republic 
amaſs riches for a particular body in the ſtate, from 
which they derive neither glory nor profit. The auſ- 
terity of republican principles muſt of courſe give 
place to the example of the people of the eaſt. This 
relaxation of manners was more ſenſibly. perceived in 
the capital of the colony, where the articles of luxu- 
ry that came from all parts, and the air of magnifi- 


cence it was thought neceſſary to throw round the ad- 


miniſtration, introduced a taſte for ſhew. This taſte 
occaſioned a corruption of manners; and this cor- 


ruption 
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1 9 1 K ruption of manners made all methods of getting mo- 
hey alike indifferent. Even the appearance of decency 


was ſo far diſregarded, that a governor- general find- 
ing himſelf convicted of plundering the finances with- 
out mercy, made no ſeruple of juſtifying his conduct 
by ſhewing a carte blanche ſigned by the company. 
How could the conduct of the governors be reme- 


died when their depravation could not be foreſeen in 


the infancy of the republic, where a purity of man- 
ners and frugality prevailed ? In theſe ſettlements of 
the Dutch, the laws had been made for virtuous men; 
other manners required other laws. 

T Hts diſorders might have been repreſſed i in their 
firſt beginnings, if they had not naturally made the 
ſame progreſs in Europe as in Aſia. But as a river 
that overflows its banks collects more mud than water 
in its paſſage, ſo the. vices which riches bring along 
with them, increaſe faſter than - riches themſelves. 


The poſt of director, which was at firſt allotted to able 


merchants, was, at length, veſted in great. families, 
where it is held with the magiſtracies, by virtue 
of which it was firſt procured. Theſe families, 
engaged in political views, or in the ſervice of admi- 
niſtration, conſidered theſe poſts, which they had ra- 
viſhed from the company, only in the light of a con- 


ſiderable income, or an eaſy proviſion for their relati- 


ons; ſome of them even as opportunies of making a. 
bad uſe of their credit. The buſtneſs of receiving ac- 


counts, hearing debates and carrying on the moſt im- 


portant tranſactions of the company, was left to a ſe- 
cretary, who, under the plauſible title of advocate, 
became the ſole manager df all the affairs. The go- 
vernors, who met but twice a- year, in the fpring 


and autumn, at the arrival and departure of the fleets, 


forgot the habit and track of all buſineſs which re- 


| quires a conſtant attention. They were obliged repoſe 


an 
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an entire confidence in a perſon appointed by the ſtate B Oo O R 
to make extracts from all the diſpatches that arrived i. 15 
from India, and to draw up the form of the anſwers 
that were to be returned. This guide, who was ſome- 
times incapable, often bribed, and always ſuſpicious, 
frequently led thoſe whom he conducted to the brink 
of a precipice where he left them to fall. 

Tx ſpirit of commerce ariſes from intereſt; and in- 
tereſt always occaſions diſputes. Each chamber want- 
ed to have docks, arſenals, and magazines, for the 
ſhips it was to fit out. | Offices were multiplied, and 
frauds were encouraged by ſo wrong a proceeding. 

IT was a maxim in every department to furniſh 
goods, as it had a right to do, in proportion to the 
number of its ſhips. Theſe goods were not alike pro- 
per for the places for which they were deſtined, and 
were either not fold at all, or ſold to diſadvantage. 

WHEN circumſtances called for extraordinary ſup- 

plies, a ſpirit of puerile vanity, which is afraid of be- 
traying its weakneſs by confeſſing its wants, led them 
to avoid borrowing money in Holland, where they 
would have paid only an intereſt of three per cent. 
and to have recourſe to Batavia, where money was at 
ſix, or more frequently to Bengal, or the coaſt of 
Coromandel, where it was at nine per cent. and 
ſometimes much 3 Abuſes were ene on 
all ſides. a 

Tux ſtates- general, whoſe buſineſs 1t was 'to exa- 
mine, every three years into the ſtate of the company; 
to ſatisfy themſelves that they kept within the limits 
aſſigned by their grant; to ſee that juſtice was admi- 
niſtered to the perſons concerned; and that the trade 

was carried on in a manner that was not prejudicial 
to the republic; ſhould have put a ſtop to thele irre- 

gularities, and ought to have done it. Whatever 
their reaſons might be, this was never accampliſhed. 


In 
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BOOK In conſequence of this behaviour, they had the mor- 


| II. 
| 


ko 


Meaſures 
that remain 
to be taken 
for the re- 
eſtabliſh- 
ment of the 
company 
affairs. 


tification to ſee the proprietors unite in conferring 
upon the laſt ſtadtholder the ſupreme direction of their 
affairs in Europe and India; without being aware of 
the danger that might reſult from the influence that a 
perpetual preſident of the ſtate muſt have over a rich 
and powerful body. Notwithſtanding this, the divi- 
dend is at this time larger, and the price of ſtocks 
higher. A certain premature death has drawn a veil 
over the plan of reformation that had been concerted. 


Neceflity will oblige them to reſume it, with ſuch 


wiſe precautions, no doubt, as may prevent the abuſe 
of that power, againſt which they think themſelves 
bound to proteſt. 

TRE firſt ſtep. muſt be, to convince themſelves that 
the government of the company is too complicated 
even in Europe. A direction veſted in ſo many cham- 
bers, and in ſuch a number of directors, muſt be at- 
tended with infinite inconveniences. It is impoſſible 
that the ſame ſpirit ſhould operate every where alike, 
and that the tranſactions ſhould be carried on with- 
out receiving a tincture from the oppoſite views of 
the perſons who conduct them in different places, 
without concert or connection. Unity of deſign, ſo 
neceſſary in the fine arts, is equally advantageous in 
buſineſs. It will be in vain objected, that it is the in- 
tereſt of all democratical ſtates to divide their wealth, 
and to make the eſtates of the citizens as equal as 
poſſible. This maxim, in itſelf true, is not applicable 
to a republic that has no territory, and maintains it- 
ſelf merely by its commerce. It will therefore be ex- 
pedient that every article bought or ſold ſhould fall 
under one general inſpection, and be brought into 
one port. The ſavings that would be made, would 
be the leaſt advantage the ny: would receive 
from this alteration. 


Fro 
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From this place, which would be the center of in- BOOK 


telligence from all quarters, deputations might be ſent 
to enquire into, and correct abuſes in the remoteſt 
parts of Aſia. The conduct of the Dutch towards the 
Indian princes, from whom they have forcibly extort- 
ed an excluſive commerce, will be one of the firſt ob- 


jects of their conſideration. They have, for a long 


time, behaved towards them with an inſolent pride; 
have attempted to learn the ſecrets of their govern- 
ment; and to engage them in quarrels with their 
neighbours; they have fomented diviſions among their 
ſubjects, and ſhewn a diſtruſt mixed with animoſity; 
they have obliged them to make ſacrifices which they 
never promiſed ; and deprived them of advantages ſe- 
cured to them by the terms of capitulation. All theſe 
intolerable acts of tyranny, occaſion frequent diſturb- 


ances, which ſometimes end in hoſtilities. To reſtore 


harmony, which is a taſk that grows more neceflary 
and more difficult every day, agents ſhould be ap- 
pointed, who to a ſpirit of moderation join a know- 
ledge of the intereſts, cuſtoms, language, religion, 
and manners of theſe nations. At-preſent, perhaps, 
the company may be unprovided with perſons of this 
character : but it concerns them to -procure them. 
Perhaps too they might find them among the ſuper- 


intendents of their factories, which- they have wy 
reaſon to induce them to abandon. | 


TRE diſcerning part of the merchants of all nat. -- 
ons unanimouſly agree, that the Dutch ſettlements in 


India are too numerous: and that by leſſening their 


II. 


number, they would greatly reduce their expences, a 


without confining their commerce. 


to continue the factories that were chargeable to 
them, to prevent a ſuſpicion that they were not in a 
condition 


The company 
cannot poſſibly be ignorant of what is ſo generally 


known. One would be apt to think, they were induced 
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B 1 15 K condition to maintain them. But this weak conſide- 
nation ſhould ſway them no longer. All that deſerves 


their attention, is to make a due diſtinction between 
what it is convenient to part with, and advantageous 
to retain. They have before them a ſeries of facts and 
experiments, which muſt prevent any miſtake in an 
arrangement of ſuch importance. 

In the ſubordinate factories, which they may think 


proper to continue for the advantage of trade, they 
will demoliſh all uſeleſs fortifications ; they will diſ- 


ſolve the councils eſtabliſhed from motives of oſten- 
tation rather than neceſſity; and they will proportion 


the number of their ſervants to the extent of their 
buſineſs. Let the company call to mind thoſe happy 
times, when two or three factors choſen with judg- 
ment, ſent out cargoes infinitely more conſiderable 
than any they have received ſince ; when they raiſed 
amazing profits upon their goods, which, in proceſs _ 
of time, have been diverted into the pockets of their 


numerous agents; and then they will not heſitate a 


moment to return to their old maxims, and to prefer a 
ſimplicity which made them rich, to an empty parade 


that ruins them. Theſe diſorders were owing to their 


own miſconduct. The Europeans, ſettled in their co- 


lonies lived in diſgrace if they were not engaged in 


their ſervice. Every expedient was tried to extricate 
themſelves from a ſtate of humiliation which it was 


impoffible to endure. The ſuperintendents ſuffered 


themſelves to be corrupted ; and employments were 
multiplied without neceſſity and without meaſure. 


Let them diſcountenance a prejudice, which in what- 


ever light it is viewed, 1s unjuſt and pernicious ; and 
the reformation we are pointing out will r be ac- 
compliſhed. 

IT will be attended with greater difficulties in the 
large colonies. The company's agents there are, a 


more numerous, reputable, and in proportion a more 


opulent. 
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opulent body, and conſequently leſs diſpoſed to ſub- BS OO K 
mit to any regulations. It is, however, neceſſary to - 
reduce them to order, ſince the abuſes they have either 
introduced, or winked at, muſt ſooner or later inevi- 
tably bring on the ruin of the intereſts over which 
they preſide. The miſmanagement that prevails in the 
manufactories, magazines, docks, and arſenals at Ba- 
tavia, and other large ſettlements, is ſcarcely to be * 
paralleled. The mal-practices of the ſuperintendents | 
and ſubordinate officers. are ſo notorious, that accord- / 
ing to the moft favourable repreſentations, at leaſt , 
two-thirds might be ſaved if the buildings, works and | 
repairs were executed by contract. N 
THESE arrangements would lead to others ſtill more 
conſiderable. At their firſt riſe, the company eſtabliſh- 
ed fixed and preciſerules, which were not to be departed 
from on any pretence, or on any occaſion whatſoever. 
Their ſervants were mere machines, the ſmalleſt move- 
ments of which were wound up before-hand. They 
judged this abſolute and univerſal direction neceſ- 
ſary to correct what was amiſs in the choice of their 
agents, who were moſt of them drawn out of obſcu- 
rity, and had not the advantage of that careful edu- 
cation which would have enlarged their ideas. The 
company themſelves did not ſuffer the leaſt variation 
in their own conduct, and to this invariable unifor- 
mity they attributed the ſucceſs of their enterprizes. 
The frequent misfortunes, which this ſyſtem occaſi- 
oned, did not prevail with them to lay it aſide; and 
they always adhered obſtinately to their firſt plan. 
In this they were not guided by reflection, but follow- 
ed a blind impulſe. At this time of the day, when 
they can no longer commit errors with impunity, it 
is neceſſary they ſhould make ſome alterations. Tired 
of maintaining a diſadvantageous ſtruggle with the 
free traders of other nations, they ſhould reſolve to 


leave 
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leave the commerce from one part of India to another 
to private perſons. This happy innovation would 
make their colonies richer and more powerful. They 
themſelves would reap more advantage from the cuſ- 
toms that would be paid in their factories, than they 
receive from the faint efforts of an expiring com- 
merce. Every thing, even the ſhips that are too old 
to be ſent to Europe, would turn to account. The 
navigators in theſe ſettlements would be glad to make 
uſe of them in thoſe calm ſeas. | 
PERHAPS the company might carry the plan of re- 
formation {till further. Would it not be a proper 
ſcheme to reſign the trade of linens exported to Eu- 
rope to individuals? "Thoſe who are acquainted with 
their tranſactions, know very well that they gain no 
more than thirty per cent. by this article, which is 
always ſold to them at a dear rate by their agents, 
though it is bought with their own money. If we de- 
duct from this profit, the averages, the intereſt of ad- 
vance-money, the ſalaries of the commiſſaries, and the 
hazards at ſea, the remainder will be very trifling. 
Would not twenty per cent. freight, which the free 


merchants would readily give, be of greater — 


to the company ? 
'THEY would: then be releaſed from the cares and re- 


ſtraints of their preſent commerce, and the port of 


Batavia would be open to all nations, who would load 
their ſhips with the merchandiſe of Europe ; with the 
goods bought by the company, at a low price, of the 
India princes, with whom they carry on an excluſive 
trade; and with the ſpices deſtined for all the ſea- 
ports in Aſia, where the conſumption would neceſſa- 
rily increaſe. The ſacrifice they would make to the 
general freedom of trade, would be amply rewarded by 


the certain, eaſy and advantageous ſale of ſpices in 


Europe. The _— of corruption would be ſtopt 
by 
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by adhering to ſo plain a rule of adminiſtration ; and 
order would be eſtabliſhed on ſuch firm grounds, that 
it would require but little care to preſerve it. 

THe neceflity of making the internal arrangements 
we propoſe, is ſo much the more urgent, as the com- 
pany are in imminent danger of loſing the conſtituent 
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part of their power, and of having their ſpice trade 


taken from them. 


IT is confidently reported, that the clove-tree is no 
longer to be found any where but at Amboyna; but 
this is a miſtake, Before the Dutch got poſſeſſion of 
the Moluccas, properly ſo called, all the iſlands in 
this archipelago were covered with theſe trees: they 
ordered them to be pulled up, and continue to ſend 
two ſloops, each having twelve ſoldiers on board, 

with orders to deſtroy them wherever they make their 
appearance. But not to lay any ſtreſs here upon the 
baſeneſs of ſuch avarice, which counteracts the boun- 
ty of-nature, theſe extirpators, with all their induſtry, 
can only execute their commiſſion upon the coaſt. 
Were three hundred men to be continually employed 
in traverſing the foreſts, they would not be able fully 
to anſwer the intention of their employers. The earth 
rebels againſt this devaſtation, and ſeems to reſiſt the 
wickedneſs of men. The clove ſprings up under the 
inſtrument that deſtroys it, and mocks the unfeeling 
induſtry of the Dutch, who wiſh to ſee nothing grow 
but for themſelves. The Engliſh that are ſettled at 
Sumatra have, for ſome years, ſent cloves to their 
mother-country, which they obtain from the inhabi- 


tants of Bali, who gather them in places where, it is 


pretended, they no longer exiſt, 
IT is equally a miſtake that the nutmeg-tree is con- 


fined to Banda: it grows in New Guinea, and in the 


iſlands that lie near that coaſt. The Malays, the only 


people who held any on het with theſe fierce 
D nations, 
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nations, have carried the produce of this tree to Bata- 
via; the precautions that have been taken to conceal 
the knowledge of this fact have only ſerved the more 
fully to confirm it; and its truth is ſupported by ſo 
many atteſtations, that it is impoffible to entertain 
a doubt of it. | 

Ir, however, the certainty of theſe facts ſhould be 
called in queſtion if either habit or tradition ſhould 
make it believed that the Spaniards ſettled at the Phi- 
lippine iſlands could not, with great advantage to 
themſelves, eaſily procure the clove and nutmeg- tree; 
it muſt on all hands be acknowledged, that, in theſe 
remote ſeas, an event has happened, which merits a 
ſerious attention. The ſtrait of Lombok has been diſ- 
covered by the Engliſh : in conſequence of this diſco- 
very, they have penetrated as far as Saffara, which 
lies between New: Guinea and the Molucca iflands. 
This iſland is found ta be in the ſame latitude, to 


have the fame ſoil, and the ſame climate, with thoſe 


that produce the 3 and they have formed a ſet- 


tlement upon it. Is it credible that this active and 
perſevering nation will loſe ſight of the only object 
they can propoſe to themſelves from this ſituation ? 


orithat they will be diſcouraged. by the obſtacles they 


may meet with? Could we. ſuppoſe the company ſo 
little acquainted. with the character of their rivals, 
their ſituation would no longer be doubtful ; it would 


be deſperate. - 


SETTING aſide this conteſt between trading inter- 
eſts, the Dutch have reaſon to be apprehenſive of one 
of a flower, and more deſtructive kind. All circum- 
ſtances, particularly their manner of conducting their 
forces both by ſea and land, conſpire to invite their 
enemies to attack thnem. 

Tux company have a fleet of about a hundred ſhips, 
from ſix hundred to a thouſand tons burthen. Twen- 
.ty>eight or thirty are annually ſent out from Europe, 

and 
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and a ſmaller number returns. Thoſe that are not in BOOK 
a condition to return, make voyages in India, where 1 
the ſeas, except thoſe in the neighbourhood of 
Japan, are ſo calm, that weaker veſſels may ſail 
in them with ſafety. In times of profound peace the 
ſhips, ſail ſeparately, but on their return they always 
form two fleets at the Cape, which paſs by the Or- 
cades, where two ſhips belonging to the Republic 
wait to convoy them to Holland. In time of war this 
detour was contrived to avoid the enemy 's privateers; 
and they continue to make uſe of it in time of peace, 
to prevent contraband trade. It was found difficult to 
procure ſailors who would encounter the cold blaſts of 
the north, after being uſed to hot climates ; but this 
difficulty was ſurmounted, by offering two months 
pay extraordinary. This cuſtom has been continued 
even when contrary winds and ſtorms drove the fleets 
into the channel. The chamber of Amſterdam at- 
tempted but once to ſuppreſs it; but they were in 
danger of being burnt by the populace, who, like the 
reſt of the nation, diſapproved of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the company, and lamented their exclu- 1 
five privilege. The company's navy is commanded by 1 
officers who were originally ſailors or cabin- boys; 
they are qualified for pilots, and for working a ſhip, 
but they have not the leaſt notion of naval evoluti- 
ons; not to mention, that from the defects of their 
education they can have no idea of the love of glory, | 
or of inculcating it into that claſs of men who are | 
| 
| 


under their command. 

Tux conduct is ſtill worſe with gene to -their 
land forces. Soldiers who have deſerted from every 
nation in Europe may, indeed, be expected not to want 
courage; but their proviſion and cloathing is ſo bad, 

and tHicy are ſo much haraſſed, that they have an averſion 
for the ſervice. The officers, who, for the moſt part ori- 
n belonged to ſome low profeſſion, in which they 


got 


”- 
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got a ſum fufficient to purchaſe their poſts, are inca- 
pable of infuſing into them a military ſpirit. The con- 
tempt in which a people purely commercial hold thoſe 
whoſe fituation dooms them to involuntary poverty, 
together with their averſion for war, contributes 
greatly to degrade and diſpirit them. To theſe ſeve- 
ral cauſes of their inactivity, weakneſs, and want of 
diſcipline, may be ſubjoined another, which is equal- 
ly applicable both to the land and ſea ſervice. 
THERE is not, perhaps, in the moſt laviſh govern- 


ments ſo diſhonourable and iniquitous a mode of raiſ- 


ing ſeamen and ſoldiers, as that which has, for a 
long time, been practiſed by the company. Their 


agents, called by the people vendeurs d ames (kidnap- 


pers), who are always buly in the territories, and even 
beyond the boundaries of the republic, make it their 
employment to entice credulous men to embark for 
India, in hopes of making a conſiderable fortune in a 
ſhort time. Thoſe who are allured by the bait are 
enrolled, and receive two months pay, which is al- 
ways given to their betrayer. They enter into an en- 
gagement of three hundred livres, (131. 2s. 6d.) which 
is the profit of the perſon that enliſts them, who is 
obliged by this agreement to furniſh them with ſome 
clothes worth about a tenth part of that ſum. The 
debt is ſecured by one of the company's bills, but it is 
never paid unleſs the debtor lives long 0 to diſ- 
charge it out of his pay. 

A cou AN x which ſupports itſelf, notwichſtarding 
this contempt for the military order, and with ſoldiers 
ſo corrupted, ſhould enable us to determine the pro- 
greſs which the arts of negociation have made in theſe 
latter ages. It has ever been neceflary to ſupply the 
want of ſtrength by treaties, by patience, by modera- 
tionsand by artifice; but republicans ſhould be well 
informed, that ſuch a ſtate can only be a precarious | 
ous and that political meaſures, how well ſoever they 

| may 
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may be combined, are not always able to reſiſt the B 9 8 K. 
torrent of violence and the neceſſity of cireumſtances. — 
The company ſhould have troops compoſed of citi- 


zens, which is by no means impoſſible. It never can 
inſpire that public ſpirit, that enthuſiaſm for glory 
which it has not itſelf. In this reſpect it is the ſame 
with a company as with a government, which ought 
to form its troops upon thoſe principles only that are 


the baſis of its own conſtitution.. Oeconomy and the 


deſire of gain are the principles of adminiſtration 
adopted by the company. Theſe are the motives that 
ſhould attach the ſoldier to their ſervice. As he is en- 
gaged in commercial expeditions, he ſhould be aſſur- 
ed of a reward proportioned to the means he hath ex- 
erted in forwarding their ſueceſs, and his pay ſhould 
be made out to him in ſtock. Then perſonal intereſts; 
far from weakening the Spe FEY u _ 
ſerve to ſtrengthen them. 
Ix theſe reflections ſhould. not nc 5 the 
company to alter this important part of their admini- 
ſtration, let them at leaſt be awakened by the proſpect 
of the dangers that threaten them. If they were at- 
tacked in India, they would be depri ved of their ſet 
tlements there in leſs time than they have e 
in wreſting them from the Portugueſe. Their beſt 
towns have neither covert ways nor glacis, nor out- 
works, and would not hold out- a week. They are 
never ſtocked; with proviſions, though they are always 
filled with warlike ſtores, :: There are not more than 
ten thouſand men, whites and blacks, to defend them, 
and there, ſhauld be double that number. Theſe dit 
advantages would not be compenſated by the reſources 
of the navy. The company has not a ſingle veſſel of 
the line in all ãts ports, and it would be impaſſible to 
arm the merchantmen as ſhips of war. The largeſt of 


thoſe that return to Europe have not one hundred 
Vor. I. N 


. men ; 3 
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BOOK men; and if the men diſperſed in all the ſhips that 
IF ſail to India were collected, there would not be a 
ſufficient 'number to form one ſingle ſhip's crew. Any 
man accuſtomed to calculate probable events would 
not ſcruple to ſay, that the power of the Dutch might 
be annihilated in Aſia, before the ſtate could come to 
the aſſiſtance of the company. The only bafis upon 
which this apparently gigantic Coloſſus is fixed, is 
the Molucca iſlands. Six men of Wär and fifteen hun- 
dred land forces would be more than ſufficient to 
ſecure the conqueſt of them, which e be effected 
either by the French or the Engliſh. 

Ix the French ſhould form this emerprive, telt 
fquatron might ſail from the iſle.of France, and bear 
down upon Ternate, Where a commencement of hoſ- 
tilities would give the firſt intelligence of its arrival 
in thoſe ſeas. A fort without outworks, and which 
might be battered from the ſhips, Would not make 
much reſiſtance. Amboyna, which formerly had a 
rampart, a bad ditch; and four ſmall baſtions, has 

1 been ſo frequently ſubverted by earthquakes, that ĩt 
KB cannot be in a condition to put a ſtop to an enter- 
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priſing enemy for two days. Banda has its peculiar 
difficulties. There is no bottom round theſe iſtands, 
and there are ſuch violent currents, that if two or 
three channels which lead up to it were miſſed, the 
f veſſels would be unavoidably carried away under the 
} wind. But this might be eaſily prevented by the pi- 
| lots of Amboyna. There is nothing more to attack 
F than a wall without a ditch, or a covert way defended 
þ only by four baſtions in bad condition: A ſmall fort 
[ erected upon an eminence-that commands the place, 
could not defend itſelf four and twenty Hours. 
1 Al thoſe who have ſeen: the Moluccas, and exa- 
j mined them' attentively; agree, that they would not 
| F forces we have menti- 
. | ned. 


| troops as ſhould ; 
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aned. If, as it is probable, the garriſons, which ate 
not half ſo numerous as they ought to be, and exaſ⸗ 
perated with the manner in which they are treated, 
ſhould refuſe to fight, or ſhould make but a feeble re- 
ſiſtance, the conqueſt would be more rapid. To ſecure 
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nag; 
II. 
3 


it as firmly as it deſerves, it would be neceſſary to take 


poſſeſſion of Batavia; a circumſtance not ſo difficult 


as it may ſeem to be. The ſquadron, with the ſoldiers. 


that were not left i 


riſon, and as many of the Dutch 
e joined the conqueror, with a 


timely reinforcement of eight or nine hundred men, 
would infallibi accomplith this enterpriſe, of which 


we ſhall be convinced if we have a juſt idea of Batavia. 

THe moſt common obſtacle to the beſieging of ma- 
ritime places is the difficulty of landing; which is by 
no means the caſe at the capital of. Java, Governor- 
general Imhoff, who was apprized of this circum- 


ſtance, attempted in vain to remedy 1 it, by conſtruct- 


ing a fort at the mouth of the river which embelliſhes 
the city. If theſe works, erected at a great expence by 
perſons of no ſkill, had even been brought to perfec- 
tion, they would not have improved the ſituation 
much: the landing, which would have been made im- 
practicable in one place, would always have been 
open by means of ſeveral rivers that empty themſel ves 
into the road, and are all navigable by ſloops. 


THe troops being once formed upon land would 


find nothing but an immenſe city without a covert 
way, defended by a rampart, and by ſome low and 
irregular baſtions, ſurrounded by a ditch formed on 
one fide by a river, and on the other by ſome marſhy 
canals, which might eaſily be filled with running wa- 
ter; it was formerly defended. by a citadel ; but Im- 


hoff, by building between the city and this fortreſs | 


ſome extenſive and high barracks, intercepted the 


communication. He was afterwards told of this blun- 


Ra. der, 
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BOOK der, and could think of no better way of rectifying it, 
than to demoliſh two half baſtions of the fortreſs, 
looking towards the city. Since that time they have 

l been joined to each other. 

| ö Bur if the fortifications were as perfect as they are 

= bad; if the artillery, which is immenſe, were directed 

| by men of judgment; if even Cohorn or Vauban were 

| ſuſtituted in the room of thoſe unſkilful perſons, who 

0 have now the charge of their works, the place could 

not hold out. It would require at leaſt four thouſand 

men to defend it, and there are ſeldom more than ſix 
hundred. Neither indeed are the Dutch ſo ignorant 
as to place their confidence in fo feeble a garriſon: 
they depend much more upon the inundations they 
are able to raiſe by opening the ſluices that confine 
ſeveral ſmall rivers. They imagine that theſe inunda- 
tions would retard the operations of the ſiege, and 
would deſtroy the beſiegers by the diſtempers they 
would occaſion. With a little more reflection they 
would diſcover, that the place muſt ſurrender, before 

i theſe drainings had taken effect. bb) | 

| : THe plan of conqueſt that France might form, 

1 would equally ſuit the intereſt of Great Britain; with 

1 this difference, that the Engliſh would in che firſt 
3 place make themſelves maſters of the Cape of Good 

| Hope, an excellent harbour, which ert are in want 
| of for their voyages to India; 

| Tux Cape may be attacked in two places: the firſt 

TE is Table Bay, at the extremity of which the fort is 

| ſituated, It is an open road, where the violence of 

the ſea is broken only by a ſmall iſland, and is ſo bad 

1 in the months of June, July, Auguſt, and Septem- 

ber, that in 1722 twenty-five ſhips were loſt there, 

and ſeven in 1736. Though all navigators prefer it in 
the others ſeaſons of the year, on account. of the ac- 

commodations they find there, it is probable. that a 
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landing would not be attempted here, becauſe the two 
ſides of the harbour are covered with batteries, which 
it would be hazardous, and, perhaps, impoſſible to 
ſilence. Falſe Bay would undoubtedly be preferable, 
which though at thirty leagues diſtance from the for- 
mer by ſea, is yet no more than three leagues from the 


capital on the land ſide. The landing would be ef- 


fected quietly i in this place of ſecurity, and the troops 
would gain, without oppoſition, an eminence which 
commands the fort. As this citadel, in other reſpects 
confined is only defended by a garriſon of three or 
four hundred men at moſt, it might be reduced in leſs 
than a day's time by a few bombs. The inhabitants 
of the colony diſperſed throughout an immenſe ſpace, 
and ſeparated from each other by deſerts, would not 
have time to come to its relief, Perhaps, they would 
not if it were even in their power. We may be al- 
lowed to ſuppoſe that the oppreſſion under which they 
groan, may make them with for a change of govern- 
ment. The loſs of the Cape would, perhaps, render 
it impoſſible for the company to convey to India the 
ſuccours neceſſary for the defence of their ſettlements, 
or would at leaſt make thoſe ſuccours leſs certain and 
more expenſive, The Engliſh on the contrary, would 
draw great conveniences, and even immenſe advan- 
tages from this conqueſt, if the ſpirit of monopoly, 
which reaſon and humanity will always oppoſe, could 
once be laid afide. 

THe Britiſh colonies of North America have i iron, 
wood, rice, ſugar, and various other articles of con- 
| ſumption, which the Cape is entirely without. They 
might be conveyed thither, and wines and brandy fe- 


ceived in exchange. The ſoil and climate of this part 


of Africa are ſo favourable to the cultivation of the 

vine, that an immenſe extent of land may be allotted 

to it. If a regular conſumption could be eſtabliſhed, 

we ſhould ſoon ſee a ſpace of two hundred leagues was: 
| vere 
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BO 0 K vered with vineyards. Toleration, and the mildneſs 
"gd of the government; the proſpe& of a comfortable ſi- 
tuation would attract cultivators from all quarters. 
They would ſoon vi in a condition to furniſh whole- 
ſome and agreeable liquors in plenty to Britiſh Ame- 
| rica, and, perhaps, the metropolis itſelf might one day 
| be ſupplied from the ſame plentiful ſource with wine, 
1 which it enwillingly purchaſes from France. 1 
1 Ir the republic of Holland ſhould not conſider as 
| imaginary the dangers to which our love of the gene- 
## ral good of nations makes us apprehend her com- 
| | merce may be expoſed, ſhe ought to omit no precau- 
tion to prevent them. She muſt conſtantly keep in 
mind, that the company, from its beginning to the 
ear 1722, has received about fifteen hundred ſhips, 
the freight of which amounted in India tq 703, 396,000 
livres (30,772,2621. 108.) and has been ſold in Eu- 
rope for double that ſum: that by ſending 6, ooo, ooo 
of livres (262,500l.) into India, annual returns of 
þ 40,000,000 (1,7 50,0001, ) are procured, only the fifth 
1 h part of which at moſt is conſumed in the united pro- 
3 il vinces; that at the rene wal of each grant, the compa- 
ny has given conſiderable ſums to the republic; that it 
has aſſiſted the ſtate whenever it has ſtood in need of 
aſſiſtance; that it has raiſed a multitude of private for- 
tunes, which have prodigiouſly increaſed the riches 
of the nation; in ſhort, that it has doubled, perhaps 
trebled the activity of the metropolis, by furniſhing 
it with frequent recen of forming great enter- 
riſes. © 
1 THE company fully pay to the ſtate duties of im- 
port for all the merchandiſe they receive from India. 
1 By a regulation of the roth of July 1677, they are an- 
1 nually to pay 32, ooo livres (1, 400l.) in lieu of the 
; 
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duties of export. They obtained the renewal of their 
grant in 1743, with this formal ſtipulation, that the 
republic ſhould receive three per cent. upon the m_- 
. den 
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dend. It is thought, however, that the government B 0 9 K 
have a right to derive greater advantages toe an ex- Cy 
cluſive privilege of ſuch importance. 9 
IT has always been acknowledged by all nations, 
whatever the form of their government might be, that 
the eſtates acquired in any country ought to contri- 
bute to the expences of government. The reaſon of 
this grand maxim is evident to all capacities. Private 
fortunes are ſo eſſentially connected with the proſperi- 
ty of the public, that when the latter is injured the 
farmer muſt ſuffer of courſe. Thus, when the ſub- 
jets of a ſtate ſerve it with their fortunes or their 
perſons, they do nothing but defend their own pri- 
vate intereſt, 'The proſperity of the country is the 
proſperity of each citizen, This maxim, which is 
true in all governments, has a particular nn 
when applied to free ſocieties. 
FURTHER than this, there are bodies of men, whoſe 
.intereſt, either from the nature of thoſe bodies, their 
extenſive relations, or the variety of their views, are 
more eſſentially connected with the common intereſt. 
Of this kind is the India company i in Holland. The 
enemies to its trade are enemies to the republic ; and 


its ſecurity is eſtabliſhed on the ſame baſis with that 
of the ſtate. - | 
In the apinide of men of the beſt diſcernment, the 
: national debt has ſenſibly weakened the United Pro- 
. vinces, and affected the general welfare, by gradually 
5 increaſing the load of taxes. The republic can never 
be reſtored to its original ſplendor, till it is releaſed 
I from the enormous burthen under which it groans ; 
7 and this relief can only be expected from a company, 
_ | which it has always encouraged, protected and favour- 
1 the higheſt ſervices to the country, it will by no 
18 means be neceſſary to reduce the profits of the pro- 
"y prietors ; 
d. 


ed. To place this powerful body in a ſituation to render 
| 
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BOOK prietors; it will be ſufficient to bring it back to 


II. 


—— 


Former 
good con- 
duct of the 
Dutch, and 
their pre- 
ſent dege- 
neracy. 


thoſe principles of economy and ſimplicity, and to 
that plan of adminiſtration, which laid the foundation 
of its early proſperity. 

A REFORMATION ſo neceſſary will admit of no de- 
lay. This confidence is due to a- government which 


has always endeavoured to maintain a great number 


of citizens within itſelf, and to employ only a ſmall 


part of them in its diſtant ſettlements. It is at the ex- 
pence of all Europe that Holland has continually in- 


creaſed the number of its ſubjects : the liberty of con- 
ſcience allowed there, and the moderation of the laws, 
have attracted all perſons who were oppreſſed in ſeve- 
ral other places by a ſpirit of intoleration and the ſe- 
verity of government. 

THe republic has procured means of ſubſiſtence to 
all perſons who have been willing to ſettle and work 
among them: we have ſeen at different times the in- 
habitants of a country ruined by war, ſeeking ſecu- 
rity and employment in Holland. | 

AGRICULTURE could never be a conſiderable * 
ject in Holland, although the land is cultivated to as 
great a degree of perfection as poſſible. But the her- 
ring fiſhery ſupplies the place of agriculture. This is 
2 new method of ſubſiſtence, a ſchool. for ſeamen. 
Born upon the waters, they plough the ſea, from 
whence they get their food; they grow familiar with 
ſtorms, and learn without riſque to overcome dan- 

ers. 

6 THe traffic of 8 which hs * con- 
tinually carries on from one European nation to 
another, is alſo a kind of navigation, which, with- 
out deſtroying men, ſupplies them with ſubliſience 

by labour. 
In ſhort, navigation, which depopulates a part of 
Europe, peoples Holland. Tt is as it were the pro- 
5 duce 
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duce of the country. Her ſhips are her landed eſtates, 
which ſhe makes the moſt Gf at _ Ws of the | 
ſtranger. 

Tas elegant aerated of life are known in 
Holland without being an obje& of purſuit : the re- 
finements of behaviour are adopted with moderation; 
thoſe of caprice they are unacquainted with. A ſpirit 
of order, frugality, and even avarice prevails through- 


out the nation, and has been carefully Kept up by 


the government. 
TRE colonies are conducted by the ſame ſpirit. 


They are peopled in general with the ſcum of the na- 
tion, or with foreigners; but rigid laws, and equita- 
ble adminiſtration, an eaſy ſubſiſtence, and uſeful la- 
bour ſoon infuſe morals into theſe men, who were ex- 


iled from Europe, becauſe they had none. 
THe ſame deſign of preſevering the population pre- 
vails in the military ſyſtem; the republic maintains a 


great number of foreign troops in W and ſome 
in ſome in the colonies. 


THe ſailors in Holland are well paid ; a foreign 
ſeamen are conſtantly employed either on board their 


trading veſlels, or their men of war. 


Fox the purpoſes of commerce, it is neceſſary that 
harmony ſhould be preſerved at home, and peace 
abroad. No people, except the Swiſs, take more care 


to keep'on good terms with their neighbours; and 
they endeavour, ſtill more than the Swiſs, to encou- 


rage peace among them. The republic preſerves una- 
nimity among her citizens, by very excellent laws, 
which preſcribe the duties of every ſtation, by a ſpee- 
dy and difintereſted adminiſtration of juſtice, and by 
regulations admirably well adapted to the merchants. 
She has ſhewn the opinion ſhe entertains of the ne- 
ceſſity of good faith by her obſervance of treaties, and 


has endeavoured to inculcate the ſame principle among 
individuals, 


In 
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In a word, we know of no nation in Europe that 
has conſidered better what its united advantages of 
ſituation, ſtrength, and population allow it to un- 
dertake, or that has known and followed more effec- 


tually the means of increaſing both its population and 


its ſtrength. We know of none, which having ſuch 
objects as an extenſive commerce and liberty, mutu- 
ally attracting and ſupporting each other, hath con- 
ducted itſelf in a better manner for the [pgs of 
both the one and the other. 

Bur how are theſe manners already changed and 
degenerated from the purity of a republican. govern- 
ment | Perſonal intereſts, which become laudable by 
being combined, are now totally ſelfiſh, and corrupti- 
on is become general. There is no patriotiſm in that 
country, which above all others in the univerſe ſhould 
inſpire its inhabitants with more ſtedfaſt attachments. 
In reality, what patriotic ſentiments might-we not 
expect from a nation that can ſay to itſelf, This land 
which I inhabit, has been fertilized by me; it is I 
who have embelliſhed, who have created it. This 
threatening ſea, which deluged all our plains, rages 
in vain againſt the powerful dikes I have oppoſed to 
its fury. I have puriked this air which ſtagnant wa- 
ters had filled with fatal exhalations, It is by my 
means that ſuperb cities ftand now upon the lime and 
mud, over which the ocean once rolled its waves. 


The ports I have conſtructed, the canals I have dig- 


d, received the productions of the whole univerſe, 
which I diſpenſe at pleaſure. The inheritances of 
other nations are only poſſeſſions which man diſputes 
with man; that which I ſhall leave to my poſterity, 
J have raviſhed from the elements which conſpired 
againſt my territory, and am now the maſter of it. It 


is here that I have eſtabliſhed a new arrangement 


of nature, a new ſyſtem of manners. I have done 
every 
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every thing where there was nothing. Air, land, go- Book 


vernment, liberty, all theſe are my works. I enjoy 
the glory of the paſt ; and when I caſt a look into fu- 
turity, I ſee with ſatisfaction that my aſhes will reſt 
quietly on the ſame ſpot where my fore-fathers faw 
the breaking of ſtorms. 

WHarT motives theſe for idolizing one's entry 
Vet there is no longer any public ſpirit in Holland: 
it is a whole, the parts of which have no other rela- 
tion among themſelves than the ſpot they occupy. 
Meanneſs, baſeneſs and diſhoneſty characteriſe now 
the conquerors of Philip. They make a traffic of their 
oath, as of their merchandiſe; and they will ſoon be- 
come the refuſe of the univerſe, which they had aſto- 
niſhed by their induſtry and by their virtues. 


Fx unworthy members of the government, under 


which ye live, ſhudder at leaft at the dangers that ſur- 
round you! Thoſe who have laviſh ſouls are not 
far removed from ſlavery. The ſacred fire of liberty 
can only be kept up by chaſte hands. Ye are not now 
in the ſame ſtate of anarchy, as when the ſovereigns 
of Europe all equally oppoſed by the nobles in their 
reſpective ſtates, could not carry on their deſigns ei- 
ther with ſecrecy, unanimity or rapidity ; as when the 
equilibrium of the ſeveral powers was merely the ef- 
fect of their mutual debility. At preſent, power grown 
more independent, confirms thoſe advantages to a mo- 
narchy which a free ſtate can never enjoy. What have 
republicans to oppoſe to ſuperiority ſo formidable ? 
Their virtues ; but ye have loſt them. Ff. corruption 
of your manners, and of your magiſtrates, encourages 
every where the detractors of liberty; and, perhaps, 
your fatal example is the means of impoſing a heavi- 
er yoke on other nations. What anſwer would you 
wiſh us to make to thoſe men, who either from the 

prejudice of education or the want of honeſty, are per- 


petually 
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petually telling us; This is the government which 
you extol ſo much in your writings ;. theſe are the 
happy conſequences of that ſyſtem of liberty you 
hold ſo dear. To thoſe vices which you have laid to 
the charge of deſpotiſm, they have added another, 
which ſurpaſſes them all, the inability to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of evil. What anſwer can be given to ſo ſevere 
a ſatire on democracy? 

InpusTRIOUSs Hollanders ! ye who were formerly 
ſo renowned for your bravery, and are at preſent ſo 


| diſtinguiſhed by your wealth, tremble at the idea of 


being again reduced to a under the rod you have 
broken, and which ſtill hangs over you. Would you 


learn how the ſpirit of commerce may be united and 


preſerved with the ſpirit of liberty ? View from your 
ſhores that iſland, and thoſe people, whom nature pre- 
ſents to you as a model for your imitation. Keep your 
eyes conſtantly fixed upon England: if the alliance 
of that kingdom has been your ſupport, its conduct 
will now ſerve ou as an inſtructor, and its example 
as a guide. 


BOOK 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
> 0' 0 © "MM 


Settlements, Trade, and Conqueſis of the E e in the 
| Eaft Indies. 


Y E know nothing either of the period in which 
the Britiſh iſles were peopled, nor of the origin of their 
firſt inhabitants. All we can learn from the moſt au- 
thentic hiſtorical records is, that they were ſucceſlive- 
ly viſited by the Phœnicians, the Carthaginians, and 
the Gauls. The traders of - theſe nations uſed to go 
there to exchange earthen veſſels, ſalt, all kinds of iron, 
and copper inſtruments, for ſkins, ſlaves, hounds, .anil 
bull-dogs, and eſpecially for tin, Their profits were 
juſt what they pleaſed in their dealings with ſavages 


equally ignorant of the T"_—_ of what thay: ſold or 
bought. 


A LOOSE ſpeculation monks lead us to zene, that 
iſlanders have been the firſt! civilized people among 
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mankind. Nothing puts a ſtop to the excurſions of 


people living on a continent: they may get their live- 
linood and avoid fichting at the ſame time. In iſlands, 

war, and the inconveniences of a too limited ſociety, 
ſhould ſooner make laws and treaties neceſſary. But 


whatever is the reaſon of it, we generally ſee the man- 


ners and the government of iſlanders formed later and 


more imperfectly than others. All the traditions re- 


ſpecting Britain, particularly confirm this aſſertion. 
I nx Roman empire was not ſufficiently durable, 
and too eagerly diſputed, to improve in any conſider- 
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BOOK able degree the induſtry of the Britons. Even the 


ſmall progreſs that huſbandry and the arts had made 
during this period, was loſt as ſoon as that haughty 
power had determined to abandon this conqueſt. The 
ſpirit of ſlavery which the ſouthern inhabitants of 
Britain had contracted, deprived them of the courage 
neceſſary to refiſt, at firſt the overflowings of their 
neighbours the Picts, who had ſaved themſelves from 
the yoke by flying towards the north of the iſland, 


and prevented them afterwards from being able to op- 


poſe the more deſtructive, more obſtinate and more 
numerous expeditions. of plunderers that poured 
in ſwarms from the more northern parts of Eu- 
Tope 

ALL nations were caſſettes with this dreadful i Yong 
aha moſt deſtructive,. perhaps, that ever was recorded 


in the annals of the world; but the calamities which 


Great Britain particularly W are inexpreſſi- 
ble. Every year, ſeveral times even in a year, her coun- 
tries were ravaged, her houſes burnt, her women ra- 
viſhed, her temples ſtripped, her inhabitants maſſa- 
cred, put to torture, or enſlaved. All theſe misfor- 
tunes ſucceeded each other with inconceiyable rapidi- 
ty. When the country was ſo far deſtroyed that no- 
thing remained to glut the avidity of theſe barbarians, 
they ſeized on the land itſelf. One nation ſucceeded 
another. One troop ſupervening, expelled or exter- 
minated the one that was already eſtabliſhed; and 
this ſucceſſion of revolutions conſtantly kept up in- 
dolence miſtruſt and miſery. In theſe diſpiriting times, 
the Britons had ſcarce any commercial connection 


with the continent. Exchanges were even ſo rare 


amongſt them, that it was eps, re orf nn | 
forthe late af the leaſt wife. mh 
Ix might have been expected that Aae of * 


r — have put a ſtop to theſe calami- 
| ties; 7 
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ties; when William the: Conqueror ſubdued Great B O O K 


Britain a little while after the middle of the eleventh 


century. His followers came. from countries rather 
more Civilized, more active, and more induſtrious, 
than thoſe they came to ſettle in. Such a communi- 
cation ought naturally to have rectified and enlarged 
the ideas of the conquered people. The introduction 


of the feudal government occaſioned ſo ſpeedy and ſo 


complete a revolution in matters of property, that 


every thing was thtown into confuſion. 


Tux minds of men were ſcarcely ſettled,” and the 
conquerors and the conquered had but juſt begun to 
conſider themſelves as one and the ſame people; when 
the abilities and ſtrength of the nation were engaged 
in ſupporting the pretenſions of their ſovereigns to 
the crown of France. In theſe obſtinate wars, the 
Engliſh diſplayed military talents and courage; but 


after ſeveral: great efforts, and conſiderable ſucceſs, 


they were forced back into their'iflanid, where'doinef- 
tic troubles expoſed: them to freſh calamitie. 
| DukainG theſe different periods, the whole com- 
merce was in the hands of the Jews and the "bankers 
of Lombardy, who were alternately favoured and rob- 
bed, conſidered as uſeful perſons, and condemned to 
death, expelled and recalled: theſe tumults were” in- 
creaſed by the audacity of the pirates, who being 
ſometimes protected by the government, with which 
they ſhared their ſpoils, attacked all ſhips indiſerimi- 
nately and frequently ſank their crews. The intereſt 
of money was: at fifty per eent- Leather; furs; butter, 
lead, and tin were the only things exported NES 
land at a very moderate rate, and thirty thouſand facks 
of wool, which returned annually 4 more conſidera- 
ble ſum: As the Engliſh were then totally unacquaint- 
ed with the art of dying this'wool, and manufactur- 
ing it with elegance, the greateſt part of this monty 


returned. 


I. 
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F BOOK returned. To remedy this inconvenience, foreign ma- 
Wil 111. nufactures were. invited, and the people were prohi- 
jo | bited from wearing any cloaths that were not of home 
I: manufacture. At the ſame time, the exportation of 
manufactured wobl and. wrought iron was forbidden; 
two laws altogether wendy: of the age in irn my 
were inſtituted. _. 
HENRY VII. permitted the 8 to | diſpoſe af 
aber lands, and the common people to buy them. 
This regulation diminiſhed the inequality which ſub- 
ſiſted before between the fortunes of the lords and 
their vaſſals; it made the latter more independent, 
and inſpired the people with the deſire of enriching 
themſelves, and with the hope of enjoying their rich- 
es. There were many obſtacles to this wiſh, and this 
hope; ſome of which were removed. The company 
of merchants eſtabliſhed at London was prevented 
from exacting in future the ſum of one thouſand. five - 
hundred and ſeventy-fiye livres (681. 188. 1d. z) from 
each of the other merchants in the kingdom, deſirous 
of trading at the great fairs of the low countries. In 
order to fix a greater number of people to the labours 
of huſbandry, it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould 
put his ſon or daughter out to any kind of appren- 
ticeſhip, without being poſſeſſed of a rent of twenty- 
two livres ten ſols (near 208.) in landed ene 
this abſurd law, was afterwards mitigatee. 
5 UNFORTUNATELY. that law which regulated. * 
price of all ſorts of proviſions, of woollens, of work- 
mens wages, of ſtuffs, and of cloathings was. main- 
tained. in its full force. Other impediments even were 
ä thrown i in the way of commerce, on account of ſome 
; pernicious : combinations that were ſet on foot. The 
loan of money at intereſt, and the profits of exchange 
were ſtrictly prohibited, as uſurious in themſelves, or 
ee to introduce, uſury. The exportation of 
tr. money 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
money in any kind of coin was forbidden and, in 
order to prevent foreign merchants from carrying it 
clandeſtinely away, they were compelled to change 
into Engliſh merchandiſe the entire produce of the 
goods they had brought into England. The exporta- 
tion of horſes was likewiſe prohibited ; and the people 


were not ſufficiently enlightened to diſcover that ſuch 
a prohibition would neceflarily cauſe the propagation 


and improvement of the ſpecies to be neglected. At 


length corporations were eſtabliſhed in all the towns ; 
that is to ſay, the ſtate authoriſed all perſons of the 
ſame profeſſion, to make ſuch regulations as they 
ſhould think neceſſary for their excluſive preſervation 
and ſucceſs. The nation is ſtill oppreſſed with a regu- 
lation ſo contrary to general induſtry, and which re- 
duces every thing to a kind of monopoly. | 

Upon conſidering ſuch a number of ſtrange laws, 
we might be induced to think that Henry was either 
indifferent about the proſperity of his kingdom, or that 
he was totally deficient in underſtanding. Neverthe- 
leſs, it 1s certain that this prince, notwithſtanding his 
extreme avarice, often lent conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney, without intereſt, to merchants/ who had not pro- 
perty ſufficient to carry on the ſchemes they had plan- 
ned: beſides, the wiſdom of his government is ſo well 
confirmed, that he is accounted, with reaſon, one of 
the greateſt monarchs that ever filled the throne of 


England. But, notwithſtanding all the efforts of geni- 


us, it requires a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ages before any 
ſcience can be reduced to {imple principles. It is the 
ſame thing with theories as with machines, which are 
always very complicated at firſt, and which are only 
freed in the courſe of time by obſervation and experi- 
ence, from thoſe uſeleſs wheels which ſerved merely to 
increaſe their friction. bi iE 

THe knowledge of the ſucceeding.reigns was not 
much more extenſive upon thoſe matters we are treat- 
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ing of. Some Flemings ſettled in England, were the 
only good workmen in that country; they were al- 
moſt always inſulted. and oppreſſed by the Engliſh, 
workmen, who were jealous without emulation: they 
complained that all' the cuſtomers went to the Flem- 
ings, and they raiſed. the. price of corn. The govern- 
ment adopted theſe popular prejudices, and forbad all 
ſtrangers to employ more than two workmen in their 
ſnops. The merchants were not better treated than 
the workmen, and thoſe: even. who were naturalized, 
were obliged to pay the ſame duties as aliens. Igno- 
rance was ſo general, that the cultivation of the beſt 
lands was neglected, in order to convert them into 
paſture lands, even at the time that the number of 
ſheep, which might be in one flock, was reſtrained by 
the laws to two thouſand, All mercantile correſpon- 
dences were conſined in the lom countries. The in- 
habitants of theſe provinces: bought the Engliſh com- 
modities, and circulated them through the different 
parts of Europe. It is prabable that the nation would 
not have made any conſiderable figure for a long ow 
without a concurrence: of favourable circumſtances. 
Tur Duke of Alya's cruelties drove ſeveral able ma- 
nufacturers into England, who carried the art of the 
fine Flemiſh manufactures to London; The perſecuti- 
ons which the Proteſtants fuffered in France ſupplied 
England with workmen of all kinds. Elizabeth impa- 
tient of contradiction, but knowing and deſirous of do- 
ing what was right, at once deſpotie and popular, with 
the advantages of a good underſtanding, and of bein 
properly obeyed, availed herſelf of the fermentation of 
people's minds, as prevalent throughout all her domini- 
ons as through the reſt of -Europe; and while this fer- 
mentation 2 among other people nothing but 
aud civil or foreign wars; in Eng- 
to 4 lively emulation for commerce, 
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' Tas Engh learned to build their ſhips at home, BOOK 
whichi they b ught before of the merchants of Lubec us * 
and Hamburgh. They were ſoon the only perſons 

who traded to Muſcovy by the way of Archangel juſt 
diſcovered; and they preſently became competitors with 

the Hanſe towns in Germany, and in the north. They 

began to trade with Turky. Several of their naviga- 

tors attempted, though in vain, to diſcover a paſſage 

to: India by the northern ſeas. At length Drake, Ste- 

phens, ..Cavendiſh, and ſome others, reached that 

place, ſome by the ſouth ſea, and others by en 

the Cape of Good Hope. Carts 44 1 ION vir 

Tux ſucceſs of theſe vopagentiEAs ſaſiciens to de: 1 
termine the moſt able merchants of London to eſta- Engi 
bliſh a company in the year 600 which obtained an India. 
excluſive privilege of trading to che Eaſt Indies. The 

act which granted this privilege, fixed it for fifteen 

years: it declared, that if it ſhould prove injurious 

to the ſtate, it ſhould: be annulled, and the company 
ſuppreſſed, on giving two years previous notice to its 
mne 310359 2 999-03; 304. 209qmi ads} 7 

- Trs planks; of Wb owing to thediſpleaſure 

the commons had lately ſhewn on account of a grant, 

the novelty of Which ATTY poſſibly offend them. The 

queen had returned to the hauſe, and had ſpoken on 

this occaſion in a manner eee ſerue as u leſſun 
to all ſoverei gn. . l ods mc? 
© GENTLEMEN; ſaid ſhe to ein of: the 
houſe commiſſioned to return her thanks; I am ex- 
< tremely ſenſible of your attachment, and of the 
<< care: you: have taken to give me an authentic teſti- 
<< mony of it. This affection for my perſon had de 


/ * 
e 


<* termined you to apprize me of a fault I had inadver 
« tently fallen into from i ignorance, but i in which wy ww 
" 0 b no ſhare, If your vigilan 
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DA << vered to me the miſchiefs which my miſtake might 
have produced, what pain ſhould I not have felt 
, who have nothing dearer to me than the affection 
<« and preſervation of my people ? May my hand ſud- 
&« denly wither, may my heart be ſtruck at once with 
« a deadly blow, before I ſhall ever grant particular 
| privileges that my ſubjects may have reaſon to com- 
| plain of ! The ſplendour of the throne has not fo far 
dazzled my eyes, that I ſhould prefer the abuſe of 
an unbounded authority to the uſe of a power ex- 
erciſed by juſtice. Ihe brilliancy of royalty blinds 
only thoſe princes who are ignorant of the duties 
<« that the crown impoſes. EF dare believe that I ſhall 
; 4 «© not be ranked among ſuch. monarchs.. I know that 
| I hold not the ſcepter for my own proper advantage, 
< and that J am entirely devoted to the ſociety, which 
= e has put its confidence in me. It is my happineſs to 
F 6. ſee that the ſtate has hitherto! proſpered under my 
ö «« government ; and that my ſubjects are worthy that 
I ſhould yield up my crown and my life for their 
<« ſakes. Impute not to me the improper meaſures-I 
*< may be engaged in, nor the ĩrregularities which may 
e be committed under the ſanction of my name. You 
„ know that the miniſters of "princes are too often 
* guided by private intereſts that truth ſeldom reach- 
« es the ears of kings, and that obliged as they are, 
« from the multiplicity of affairs they are laden with; 
« to fix their attention on thoſe which are of the 


c greateſt importance, it is ĩmpoſſible they n fee 
«every thing with their own eyes 


; Tux funds of this company were, at firſt, far roi 
-- a being conſiderable.” Part of them was expended in fit- 
ting out a fleet of four ſhips which ſailed n the begin- 
: ning of the year 1601 br reſt was ſent abroad 
in. it and * 5 Saint on de it 
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LANCASTER, who commanded the expedition, ar- 
rived the year following at the port of Achen, 
which was that time a celebrated mart. Intelligence 
was received of the victories gained by the Engliſh 
over the Spaniards at ſea; and this intelligence pro- 
cured him a very diſtinguiſhed reception. The king 
behaved to him in the ſame manner as if he had been 
his equal ; he ordered that his own wives richly ha- 
bited, ſhould play ſeveral airs in his preſence, on a 
variety of inſtruments, This favour was followed 
by all the compliances that could be wiſhed for to fa- 
cilitate the eſtabliſhment of a ſafe and advantageous 
commerce. The Engliſh admiral was received at Ban- 
tam in the ſame manner as at the place where he firſt 
landed; and a ſhip which he had diſpatched to the 
Molucca iſlands, brought him a conſiderable cargo of 
cloves and nutmegs. With theſe valuable ſpices, : and 
the pepper he took in at Java and Sumatra, he return- 
ed ſafe to Europe. | 

T 1s early ſucceſs determined the ſociety who had 
intruſted their intereſts in the hands of this able man, 
to form ſettlements in India; but not without the 
conſent of the natives. They did not wiſh to begin 
with conqueſts. Their expeditions were nothing more 
than the enterpriſes of humane and fair traders. They 
made themſelves beloved: but they gained nothing 
by this good impreflion, except a few factories, and 
were in no condition to ſuſtain the attempts of their 
rivals, who were very formidable. | 

THE Portugueſe and Dutch were in poſſeſſion of 
large provinces, well fortified places, and good har- 
bours. By theſe advantages their trade was ſecured 
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againſt the natives of the country, and againſt new 


competitors; their return to Europe was rendered 
eaſy; and they had opportunities of getting a good 
ſale 
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ſale for the commodities they carried to Afia, and to 
purchaſe thoſe they wanted at a moderate price. The 
Engliſh, on the contrary, expoſed to the caprice of 


ſeaſons and of people, having no ſtrength; or place of 


ſecurity, and deriving their ſupplies from England 


only, could not carry on an advantageous trade. They 
found how difficult it was to acquire great riches 


without great injuſtice, and that if they would ſurpaſs 


or even equal the nations they had cenſured, wy | 


* purſue the ſame condut. 
Tux plan of forming laſting ſettlements; and of 


n—— conqueſts, ſermed too great to be accom- 
pliſhed by the forces of an infant ſociety: but they 


fattered themſelves that they ſhould meet with protec- 
tion, becauſe they. thought themſelves uſeful. They 


were diſappointed” in their expectations. They 
could obtain nothing from James I. a weak prince, 
infected with the falſe philoſophy of his age, of a 


ſubtile and pedantic genius, and better qualified to 


be at the head of an univerſity than to preſide over 


an empire. By their activity, perſeverance, and ju- 


dicious choice of officers and factors, the company 


provided thoſe ſuccours which were refuſed them 


by their ſovereign. They erected forts, and founded 
colonies in the iſlands of Java; Poleron, Amboyna, 


and Banda. They likewiſe ſhared the ſpice- trade 


with the Dutch, which will always be the moſt cer- 


tain branch of eaſtern comm ee, becauſe the objects 
of it are become neceſſary articles of life. It was of 


more importance at the time we are ſpeaking of, be- 


cauſe the luxury which ariſes from caprice had not 
then made ſo much progreſs in Europe as it has done 
ſince, and becauſe there was not that prodigious de- 
mand for India linens, ſtuffs, teas, and Chineſe vare | 
m that there is at * 3 Hos ? 


Tu 


i. 
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Tux Dutch, who had driven the Portugueſe from 


the ſpice-iſlands, never intended to ſuffer a nation to 


ſettle there, whoſe maritime force, character, and go- 
vernment, would make them formidable rivals. They 
had many advantages on their ſide, ſuch as powerful 
colonies; a well exerciſed navy, firm alliances, a great 
fund of wealth; a knowledge of the country, and and of 
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the principles and: details of commerce, which the 


Engliſh wanting, were attacked in all poſſible ways. 


Tx firſt ſtep their rival took was to drive them 


from the fertile places where they had formed ſettle- 
ments. In the iſlands where their power was leſs eſta- 
bliſhed, they endeavoured, by accuſations, equally void 
of truth and decency, to make them odious to the na- 
tives of the country. Theſe ſhameful expedients not 
meeting with all the ſucceſs the Dutch expected, thoſe 
-avaricious 'traders reſolved to proceed to acts of vio- 
lence. An extraordinary occaſion brought on the 
commencement of hofuitice ſooner than was ex- 
pected. 

Ir is a cuſtom at N for the new married women 
to diſpute with their huſbands the firſt favours of 
love. This kind of conteſt, which the men take a 


pride in terminating immediately, and the women in 


protracting as long as poſſible, ſometimes laſts ſeveral 
weeks. The king of Bantam having overcome the re- 
ſiſtance of a new bride, made public entertainments in 
celebration of his triumph. The ftrangers in the har- 
bour were invited to theſe feſtivals. Unhappily for 


them, the Engliſh were treated with too much diſtine- 


tion. The Dutch looked with a jealous eye upon this 


preference, and did not defer revenge a moment. 
They attacked them on all fides. 


THe Indian ocean became, at this ed the bene | 


of the moſt bloody engagements between the mari- 
time forces of the two nations. They ſought out, 
attacked, 
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'B -4 9 K attacked, and combated each other with the ſpirit of 
Ly men who choſe to conquer or die. Equal courage ap- 


peared on both ſides, but there was a diſparity in 
their forces. The Engliſh were on the point of being 
overcome, when ſome moderate people in Europe, 
which the flames of war had not reached, endeavour- 
ed to find out the means of accommodating their dif- 
ferences. By an infatuation, which it is not eaſy to 
explain, the very ſtrangeſt of all was adopted. 

In 1619 the two companies ſigned a treaty, the 
purport of which was, that the Molucca iſlands, Am- 
boyna, and Banda, ſhould belong in common to the 
two nations: that the Engliſh ſhould have one third, 
and the Dutch two thirds of the produce at a faxed 
price: that each, in proportion to their intereſt, 
ſhould contribute to the defence of theſe iſlands : that 
a council compoſed of ſkilful men-of both parties, 


: ſhould regulate all the affairs of commerce at Batavia: 


that this agreement, guaranteed by the reſpective 
. ſovereigns, ſhould laſt twenty years; and that if any 


differences ſhould ariſe during this interval, that could 
not be ſettled by the two companies, they ſhould be 
determined by the king of Great Britain and the 
States-general. Among all the political conventions 


preſerved in hiſtory, it would be difficult to find a 


more extraordinary one than this. It hed the fate it 
deſerved. 


Tk Dutch were no ſooner informed of it in India, 
than they deviſed means to render it ineffectual. The. 
ſituation of affairs favoured their deſigns. The Spani- 
ards and the Portugueſe had taken advantage of the diſ- 


putes between their enemies, to regain the ſettlements 


in the Moluccas. They might fortify themſelves there; 
and it was dangerous to give them time. The Engliſh 
commiſſaries concurred with them in opinion, that it 


would be belt to attack them without delay; but add- 
ed, 
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ed, that they were not at all prepared to act in con- 
cert with them. This declaration, which was expect- 
ed, was regiſtered ; and their aſſociates embarked alone 
in an expedition, all the advantages of which they re- 
ſerved to themſelves. The agents of the Dutch com- 
pany had only one ſtep further to go, to get all the 
ſpices into the hands of their maſters, which was, to 
drive their rivals from the iſland of Amboyna. The 
method by which they ſucceeded in their * was 
very extraordinary. 

A JAPANESE, in the Dutch ſervice at 2 
made himſelf ſuſpected by his imprudent curioſity. 
He was ſeized, and confeſſed that he had entered in- 
to an engagement with the ſoldiers of his nation to 
deliver up the fort to the Engliſh. His comrades con- 
firmed his account, making the ſame confeſſion. Up- 
on theſe unanimous depoſitions, the authors of the 
conſpiracy, who did not diſavow, but even acknow- 
ledged it, were loaded with irons : and the ignomini- 
ous death which all the criminals were condemned 
to ſuffer, put an end to the plot. This is the account 
given by the Dutch. 

TRE Engliſh have always 2 this accuſa- 
tion as the ſuggeſtion of an unbounded avarice. 

They have maintained that it was abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that ten factors and eleven foreign ſoldiers could have 
formed the project of ſeizing upon a place, which 
was garriſoned by two hundred men: that even if 
theſe unhappy men had thought it poſſible to execute 
fo extravagant a plan, would they not have been diſ- 
couraged by the impoſſibility of obtaining ſuccours to 


defend againſt them an enemy who would have be- 


ſieged them on all ſides? To make a conſpiracy of 


this kind probable, it requires ſtronger proof than a 
confeſſion extorted from the accuſed by extremity of 
torture. The torments of the rack never afforded any 


other 
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thoſe whom barbarous cuſtom condemned to it. Theſe 
conſiderations, ſtrengthened by ſeveral others, almoſt 
equally convincing, have made the ſtory of the con- 
ſpiracy of Amboyna ſo ſuſpected, that it has generally 
been conſidered as a cloak to cruelty and avarice. 
THE miniſtry of James I. and the whole nation, 


were at that time ſo engaged in eccleſiaſtical ſubtleties, 


and the diſcuſſion of the rights of king and people, 
that they were not ſenſible of the inſults offered to the 
Engliſh name in the Eaft. "This indifference produc- 
ed a caution which ſoon degenerated into weakneſs. 
Theſe iſlanders, however, maintained the bravery of 
their character better at Coromandel and Malabar. 
THEy had eſtabliſhed faQtories at Mazulipatam, 
Calicut, and ſeveral other ports, and even at Delhi. 
Surat, the richeſt mart in theſe countries, tempted 
their ambition in 1611. The inhabitants were diſ- 
poſed to receive them; but the Portugueſe declared, 
that if they ſuffered this nation to make a ſettlement, 
they would burn all the towns upon the coaſt, and 
ſeize all the Indian veſlels. The government was 
awed by theſe menaces. Middleton, diſappointed in 
his hopes, was obliged to abandon the place, and re- 
turn through a numerous fleet, to which he did more 
damage than he received. 
CTA Thomas Beſt arrived in theſe latitudes 


the year following, with a very conſiderable force. 


He was received at Surat without any oppoſition. 
The agents he carried out with him had ſcarce en- 
tered upon their employments when a formidable 
armament from Goa made its appearance. The Eng- 
liſh admiral, reduced to this alternative, either of be- 
traying the intereſts he was intruſted with, or of ex- 
poſing himſelf to the greateſt danger in defending 
them, did not heſitate what part he ſhould take. 
He twice attacked the Portugueſe, and notwithſtand- 

I | ng 
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ing the great inferiority of his ſquadron, gained the 
victory each time. However, the advantage the van- 
quiſhed derived from their poſition, their ports, and 
their fortreſſes, always made the Engliſh navigation 
in Guzarat very difficult. They were obliged to 
maintain a conſtant ſtruggle againſt an obſtinate ene- 

my that was not diſcouraged by defeats. No tranquil- 
lity was to be obtained, but at the price of new con- 
oo and new triumphs. 

. THE news of theſe elorioud ſucceſſes 20ainkt ; a na- 
tion which had hitherto been thought invincible, 
reached as far as the capital of Perſia. 

- Tris vaſt country, ſo celebrated in antiquity, ap- 
pots to have been free at the firſt inſtitution of its 
government. The monarchy roſe upon the ruins of a 
depraved republic. The Perſians were long happy 
under this form of government: their manners were 
as ſimple as their laws. At length the ſovereigns were 
inſpired with the ſpirit of conqueſt. At that time the 
treaſures of Aſſyria, the ſpoils of many trading nati- 
ons, and the tribute ariſing from a vaſt number of 
provinces, brought immenſe riches into the empire, 
which ſoon occaſioned a total alteration. The diſor- 
ders roſe to ſuch a pitch, that the care of the public 
amuſements ſeemed to engage 15 chief attention of 
government. 

A PEOPLE totally devoted to plenlure could not 
fail in a ſhort time to be reduced to ſlavery. They 
were ſucceſſively brought into that ſtate by the Ma- 
cedonians, the Parthians, the Arabians, and the Tar- 
tars, and towards the cloſe of the fifteenth century b 

the Sophis, who pretended to be the deſcendents of 

Aly, author of the famous reformation, by which 
Mohammediſm was divided into two branches. 

No prince of this new race made himſelf ſo famous 


as Schab-Abbas, ſurnamed the Great. He conquered 
Candahar, 


The Eng- 
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Candahar, ſeveral places of importance upon the 
Black Sea, part of Arabia, and drove the Turks out 


of Georgia, Armenia, Meſopotamia, and all the 


countries they had conquered beyond the Euphrates. 

THESE victories produced remarkable changes in 
the interior adminiſtration of the empire. The great 
men took advantage of the civil broils to make them- 
ſelves independent ; they were degraded, and all poſts 
of conſequence were given to ſtrangers, who had nei- 
ther the power nor inclination to raiſe factions. The 
army having taken upon themſelves to diſpoſe of the 
crown at their pleaſure; they were reſtrained by fo- 
reign troops, whoſe religion and cuſtoms were differ- 
ent. Anarchy had inclined the people to ſedition ; and 
to prevent this, the towns and villages were filled with 
inhabitants choſen out of nations whoſe manners and 
character bore no reſemblance to thoſe of the ancient 
inhabitants. Theſe arrangements gave riſe to a deſ- 
potiſm the moſt abſolute, perhaps, that any country 
ever experienced. 

IT is a matter of aſtoniſhment that the great Abbas 
ſhould have combined ſome views of public utility 
with this government, which was naturally oppreſſive. 


He patronized the arts, and eſtabliſhed them in the 


capital, and in the provinces. All who came into his 
dominions, if they poſſeſſed talents of any kind, were 
ſure of being well received, aſſiſted, and rewnrded. 
He would often ſay, that ſtrangers were the beſt or- 
naments of an empire, and added more to the dignity 
of the prince than the pomp of the moſt refined luxury. 
WulLE Perſia was riſing from its ruins by the dif- 
ferent braches of induſtry that were every where eſta- 
bliſhed, a number of Armenians, tranſplanted to Iſ- 
pahan, carried the ſpirit of commerce into the heart 
of the empire. In a little time, theſe traders, and the 
natives of the country who followed their example, 
| ſpread 
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ſpread themſelves over the eaſt, into Holland, Eng- 
land, the Mediterranean and the Baltic, and wher- 
ever commerce was carried on with ſpirit and advan- 
tage, The Sophi himſelf-bore a part in their enter- 
priſes, and advanced them conſiderable ſums, which 
they employed to advantage in the moſt celebrated 
marts in the world. They were obliged to return the 


capital on the terms agreed upon, and if they had in- 


creaſed it by their induſtry, he granted 1 * 
recompence. 

THe Portugueſe, who found that part of the Indi- 
an trade with Aſia and Europe was likely to be divert- 
ed to Perſia, impoſed reſtraints upon it; they would 
not ſuffer the Perſians to purchaſe merchandiſe any 
where but from their magazines: they fixed the price 
of it; and if they ſometimes allowed it to be taken at 
the places where it was manufactured, it was always 
to be carried in their own bottoms, charging all ex- 
pences of freight and exorbitant cuſtoms. This ſtretch 
of power diſpleaſed the great Abbas, who being in- 
formed of the reſentment of the Engliſh, propoſed to 
unite their maritime ſtrength with his land forces, to 
beſiege Ormus. This place was attacked by the com- 
bined arins of the two nations, and taken in the vear 
1622, after a conteſt that laſted two months. The 
conquerors divided the ſpoil; which was immenſe; 
and afterwards totally demoliſhed the place. 

, THREE or four leagnes from hence there was upon 
the continent a harbour called Gombroon, or Bender- 
Abaſſi. Nature ſeemed not to have deſigned it ſhould be 
inhabited. It is ſituated at the foot of a ridge of moun- 
tains of an exceſſive height; the air you breathe ſeems 
to be on fire; fatal vapours are continually exhaling 
from the bowels of the earth; the fields are black and 
dry, as if they had been ſcorched with fire. Notwith- 
| TY theſe-inconveniences, as-Bender-Abaffi had 
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B A o K the advantage of being placed at the entrance of che 
gy Gulph, the Perſian monarch choſe to make it the cen- 


ter of the extenſive trade he intended to carry on with 
India. - The Engliſh joined.in this project. A perpe- 
tual exemption from all impoſts, and a moiety of the 

product of the cuſtoms, were granted them, on con- 
dition they ſhould maintain, at leaſt, two men of 
war in the Gulph. This precaution was thought ne- 
ceſſary to fruſtrate the attempts of the Tenn 


whole reſentment was ſtill to be dreaded. IJ 


Fon this time Bender-Abaſſi, Which was before A 
poor fiſhing town, became a flouriſhing city. The 


Engliſhn carried thither ſpices, pepper, and ſugar; 


from the markets of the eaſt; and iron, lead, and 


eloths, from the ports of Europe. The profits ariſing 
from theſe commodities. were increaſed by the very 


high freight paĩd them by the Armenians, who were 


ſtill in poſſeſſion of en ONE: the LAGER | 

commerce. 183021911 0 4993: 
 TrtsE merchants. had; hrs a: tho time, been ps 

cerned in the linen trade. They had never been ſup- 


planted either by the Portugueſe, who were intent on 
1y on plunder, or by the Dutch, whoſe attention was 
totally confined: to the ſpice trade. They might, ne- 


vertheleſs, be apprehenſive, that they ſhould not be 
able to withſtand the competition of a people who 
were equally rich, induſtrious, active, and frugal. 
The Armenians acted then as they have ever done 
ſince: they went to India, where they bought cotton, 
which they ſent to the ſpinners; the cloths were ma- 
nufactured under their own inſpection, and carried to 
Gombroom, from whence they were tranſported to 


Iſpahan. From thence they were canyeyed into the 


different provinces of the empire, the dominions of 
the Grand Signior, and into Europe, where the cuſtom 


thes: prevailed of calling them Perſian manufactures, 


though 
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though they were never made but on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel. Such is the influence of names upon opi- 
nions, that the vulgar error, which attributes to Per- 
ſia the manufacture of India, will in a ſeries of ages, 
perhaps, paſs with the learned in future times for an 
inconteſtible truth. The inſurmountable difficulties 
which errors of this kind have occaſioned in the hiſ- 
tory of Pliny, and other ancient writers ſhould induce 
us to ſet a high value on. the labours of the literati of 
this age, who collect the works of nature and of art 
with a view of tranſmitting them to poſterity. 

Ix exchange for the merchandiſe they carried to 
Perſia, they gave the following articles which were 
either the produce of their own ſoil, or the fruits of 
their indus!) i}; oo ilonhun ii coat widens 
4 SILK, which was the principal commodity ; and 
was prepared and exported in great quantities. | 
: CARAMANIAN wool, which nearly reſembles that 
of the Vicuna. It was of great uſe in the manufacture 
of hats, and of ſome ſtuffs, It is a remarkable circum - 
ſtance in the goats which ſupply.it, that in the month 
of May the fleece falls off of itſelf. APO 


- Turquolsss, which were more or lefs valuable, 


* 


> 
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according as they were procured from one or other of 


the tree mines that produce them. They were for 
merly an article of the dreſs of our ladies. 
| GoLb brocades, which fold at a higher price than 
any of thoſe which are the produce of the moſt cele- 
brated manufactures. Some of them were made to be 
worn on one, and others on both ſides. They were uſed 
for window-curtains, ſkreens and magnificent ſophas. 
| TarzsTRy, which has ſince been ſo well imitated 


in Europe, and has for a long time been the richeſt 


furniture of our rooms. e 
Morocco leather, which, as other ſkins, is brought 
where elſe. . 


SHAGREEN 


to a degree of perfection that cannot be equalled any 
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SHAGREEN, goats hair, roſe water, medicinal roots, 
gums for colours, dates, horſes, arms, and many 
other articles, of which ſome are ſold in India, and 
others carried to Europe. . 

THrovcH the Dutch contrived to get all the trade 
of India into their hands, they viewed the tranſacti- 
ons of Perſia with a jealous eye. They thought the 
privileges enjoyed by their rivals in the road of Ben- 
der-Abaſſi, might be compenſated by the advantage 


they had in having a greater quantity of n and 


entered into a competition with them. 

THE Engliſh, haraſſed in every mart by a power- 
ful enemy reſolutely bent on their deſtruction, were 
obliged every where to give way. Their fate was 
haſtened by thoſe civil and religious diſſentions, which 
drowned their country in blood, and extinguiſhed all 
ſentiment and knowledge. India was totally forgot- 
ten, while the moſt important intereſts were at ſtake ; 
and the company, oppreſſed and diſcouraged, were re- 
duced to nothing at the time that the death of Charles 
I. afforded ſo inſtructive and dreadful a leſſon. 

_ CRoMWELL, enraged at the favours the Dutch had 


| ſhewn to the unfortunate family of the Stuarts, and 


at the aſylum they had afforded to the Engliſh who 
had been proſcribed ; and piqued that the republic of 
the United Provinces ſhould pretend to the dominion 
of the ſea; proud of his ſucceſs, and ſenſible of his 
own ſtrength, and of that of the nation under his com- 
mand, reſolved at the ſame time to inſpire reſpect for 
his country, and to avenge himſelf. He n war 
againſt the Dutch. 

Or all the maritime wars which have been ne 
in hiſtory, none were conducted with more know- 
ledge, or were more famous for the {kill of the com- 
manders, and the bravery of the ſailors ; none have 
abounded with ſo many obſtinate and bloody 8e 
ments. The Engliſh gained the ſuperiority, and owed 


it | 
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it to the ſize of their ſhips, in which particular they 

have ſince been imitated by other European nations. 
Tus protector, whoſe voice was law, did not exert 

himſelf as far as he might in favour of India. He 
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contented himſelf with providing for the ſecurity of 


the Engliſh trade, procuring a diſavowal of the maſſa- 
cre at Amboyna, and inſiſting upon an indemnificati- 
on for the deſcendents of the unhappy victims who 


periſhed in that dreadful tranſaction. No mention is 


made in the treaty, of the forts taken from the nation 
by the Dutch, in the iſland of Java, and in ſeveral 
of the Moluccas. It was ſtipulated, indeed, that the 


iſland of Puleron ſhould be reſtored : but the uſurpers, | 


ſeconded by the Engliſh negotiator whom they had 


corrupted, found means to elude this article ſo dex- 


trouſly, which would and ought to have produced a 
rivalry in the ſpice trade, that the obſervance of it was 
never enforced. Es e 

NoTwiITHSTANDING this neglect, as ſoon as the 
company had obtained from the protector a renewal 
of their privileges in 1657, and found themſelves 
firmly ſupported by the public authority, they ſhewed 
a ſpirit of reſolution which they had loſt during their 


rights. N | 

THe ſucceſs' they met in. Europe, accompanied 
them into Aſia, Arabia, Perſia, Indoſtan, the eaſtern 
parts of India, China, and all the markets where the 
Engliſh had formerly traded, were opened to them. 
They were even received with more frankneſs and 
leſs diſtruſt than they had experienced formerly. 
Their trade was carried on with great activity, and 
their profits were very conſiderable : nothing was 
wanting to complete their ſucceſs, but to gain admit- 
tance into Japan, which they attempted. But the Ja- 
paneſe being informed by the Dutch that the king of 
Vor. I. 3 England 


late misfortunes. T heir courage increaſed with their 
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England had married a daughter of the king of Portu- 
gal, refuſed to admit the Engliſh into their ports. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING. this diſappointment, the 
company's affairs were in a very flouriſhing conditi- 
on : they flattered themſelves with the pleaſing hopes 


of giving a greater extent and ſecurity to their affairs, 


when they found their career retarded by a rivalſhip, 
which their own ſucceſs created. 

 Soms traders, fired with the relation of the advan- | 
tages to be obtained in India, reſolved to make 
voyages thither. Charles II. who though ſeated on 
the throne was nothing more than a private man of 
voluptuous and diſſolute manners, gave them permiſ- 
ſion for a valuable conſideration : while, on the other 
hand, he extorted large ſums from the company, to 
enable him to perſecute thoſe who encroached upon 
their charter. A competition of this nature would un- 
avoidably degenerate into piracy, The Engliſh thus 
becoming enemies to each other, carried on their diſ- 
putes with a ſpirit of rancour and animoſity, which 
lowered them in the opinion of the people of Aſia. 

Tux Dutch wiſhed to take advantage of fo hag 
lar a conjuncture. Theſe republicans had for a long 
time been abſolute maſters of the Indian trade. They 
had ſeen with regret a part of it taken out of their 


hands, at the concluſion of the civil wars in England. 


They hoped to recover it by the ſuperiority of their 
forces, when in 1664 the two nations entered into a 
war in all parts of the world; but the hoſtilities did 


not continue long enough to anſwer theſe ſanguine 


expectations. As the peace prevented them from hay- 
ing recourſe to open violence againſt. ons another, 
they reſolved to attack the ſovereigns of the country 
to oblige them to ſhut their ports againſt theit rival. 
The fooliſh and deſpicable behaviour of the, Engliſh 
increaſed the inſolenee of the Dutch, who. en, 
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ſo far as to drive them ignominiouſly from Bantam in 
1680. 5 | fy 
So ſerious and public an inſult rouſed the ſpirit of 
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the Engliſh company. The deſire of re-eſtabliſhing 


their character, gratifying their revenge, and main- 
taining their intereſts, animated them to the moſt 
ſpirited exertions. They equipped a fleet of twenty- 
three ſhips, with eight thouſand regular troops on 
board. They were ready to ſail, when their depar- 


ture was poſtponed by the king's orders. Charles, 


whoſe neceſſities and licentiouſneſs were unbounded, 
entertained hopes of receiving an immenſe ſum to in- 
duce him to recall this armament. As he could not 
obtain it from his ſubjects, he was reſolved to receive 
it from his enemies. He ſacrificed the honour and 
trade of his nation for 2, 250, ooo livres (98,4371. 10s.) 
which were paid him by the Dutch, who were -inti- 
midated by theſe great preparations. The 
expedition neyer took place. age 
THE company exhauſted by the expences of an ar- 
mament, which had been rendered uſeleſs by the ve- 
nality of the court, ſent their veſſels to India without 
the neceflary funds to ſupply the cargoes; but with 
orders to the factors, if poſſible. to take them upon 
credit. The fidelity they had hitherto obſerved in 
their engagements procured them 6, 7 50, ooo livres 
(295, 3121. 10s.). Nothing can be more extraordin 
than the method that was taken to pay them back. 
JosꝛAs CHD who-from being a director was be- 
come the tyrant of the Company, is ſaid, unknown to 
his colleagues, to have ſent orders to India to invent 
ſome pretence ox other, to defraud the lenders of their 
money. The execution of this iniquitous project was 
intruſted to his brother John Child, who was governor 
of Bombay. This avaricious, turbulent, and ſa 
man im mediately proceeded to make ſeveral claims up- 
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on the governor of Surat, ſome more ridiculous than 
others. Theſe demands meeting with the reception 
they deſerved, he attacked all the veſſels belonging to 
the ſubjects of the crown of Delhi, and ſingled out in 
particular the ſhips from Surat, as being the richeſt. 
He paid no regard to veſſels that ſailed with paſſports 
from that crown, and carried his inſolence ſo far as 
to ſeize a fleet laden with proviſion for the Mogul's 
army. This terrible pillage, which laſted the whole 
year 1688, occaſioned incredible loſſes 5 l a= all 
Indoſtan. | 
Aux EN OZ EBER, who held the reigns of the empire 
with a ſteady hand, did not loſe a moment in reveng- 


ing ſo great an outrage. In the beginning of the year 


1689, one of his lieutenants landed with twenty thou- 


ſand men at Bombay, an iſland of conſequence on the 


coaſt of Malabar, which a princeſs of Portugal had 
brought as her dowry to Charles II. and which that 
monarch had ceded to the company in 1668. On the 
enemy's approach, the fort of Magazan was abandon- 
ed with ſuch precipitation, that money, proviſions, 
ſeveral. cheſts of arms, and fourteen pieces of heavy 
cannon were left behind. The Indian general, encou- 
raged by this firſt advantage, attacked the Engliſh in 
the field, routed them, and obliged them to retire into 
the principal fortreſs, which he 8 where 9 
hoped ſoon to make them ſurrender.. 

CHiLD, who was as daftardly i in time of danger is 
he had been daring in his piracies, immediately diſ- - 


. patched deputies to the emperor's court, to ſue for 


pardon. After many intreaties, and much ſubmiſſion, 


the Engliſh were admitted into the emperor's preſence 


with their hands tied, and their faces towards the 


ground. Aurengzebe, who was deſirous of preſerving 
a connection which he thought would be uſeful to his 


VER was not inflexible, Having delivered himſelf 


in 
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in the ſtile of an incenſed ſovereign, who, could, and B O O K 
ought, perhaps, to revenge himſelf, he yielded to m 
their intreaties and ſubmiſſion. The baniſhment of 

the author of the troubles, and an adequate compen- 

ſation for ſuch of his ſubjects as had been plundered, 

was all the juſtice exacted on this occaſion by the ſu- 

preme will of the moſt deſpotic monarch that ever 

exiſted. On theſe moderate terms, the Engliſh were 
permitted ftill to enjoy the privileges they had obtain- 


ed at different times in the roads belonging to the 
Mogul. | 


Tnus ended this unhappy affair, which for ſeveral 
years interrupted the trade of the company, brought 
on an expence of between nine and ten millions (on 
an average about 416, oool.) occaſioned the loſs of five 
large veſſels, and a greater number of ſmall ones; de- 
ſtroyed many thouſand excellent ſailors, and ended in 
the ruin of the credit and honour of the nation ; two 
particulars, the value of which can never be eſtimat- 
ed too highly. | 
By changing their maxims and their conduct, the 
company might have flattered themſelves with the 
proſpect of being extricated from the abyſs into which 
their own behaviour had plunged them. Theſe hopes 
were ſoon daſhed by a revolution which did not di- 
rectly concern them. James II. a tyrannical and fa- 
natic prince, but one who underſtood maritime affairs 
and commerce better than any of his cotemporaries, 
was depoſed. This event put all Europe in arms. The 
conſequences of theſe bloody quarrels are well known, 5 
Perhaps, it is not a matter of ſuch univerſal notorie- 
ty, that the French privateers took four thouſand two 
hundred Engliſh merchantmen, yalued at fix hundred 
ſeventy-five millions of livres (29, 531, 250l.) and that 
the greateſt part of the veſſels returning from India 
were included in this fatal liſt. 8 | 
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clamour was raiſed in the three kingdoms againſt the 


chat it ſhould be laid open to the whole nation. An 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE. 


TRESE depredations were ſucceeded by a ſpirit of 
ceconomy, which muſt naturally haſten the ruin of 
the company. The French refugees had carried the 
culture of flax and; hemp into Ireland and Scotland. 
For the encouragement of this branch of induſtry, it 
was thought proper to prohibit the wear of Indian li- 
nens, except Muſlins, and thoſe which were neceſſa- 
ry for the African trade. How could a body already 
exhauſted ſuſtain fo unforeſeen, fo heavy a ſtroke ? 

TRE peace which ſhould have put an end to theſe 
misfortunes, filled up the meaſure of them. A general 


company. It was not their decline that raiſed them 
enemies; it only encouraged thoſe they had already. 
They met with oppoſition at their firſt eſtabliſhment. 
Ever ſince the year 1615, ſeveral politicians had de- 
claimed againſt the trade to the Eaft Indies. They 
aſſerted, that it weakened the naval ſtrength by de- 
ſtroying great numbers of men; and leſſened the Le- 
vant and Ruſſian commerce, without affording an 
equivalent advantage. Theſe clamours, though eon- 
tradicted by judicious people, grew ſo violent towards 
the year 1628, that the company, ſeeing themſelves 
expoſed to the odium of the nation, applied to go- 
vernment. They petitioned that the nature of their 
commerce might be examined : that it might be pro- 
hibited, if it were contrary to the intereſt of the ſtate ; 
and if favourable to them, that it might be authoriſed 
by a public declaration. The oppoſition of the nation, 
which had been ſome time dormant, was renewed 
with more fury than ever, at the period we are ſpeak- 
ing of. Thoſe who were lefs ſevere in their ſpeculati- 
ons, conſented to a trade with India ; but maintained 


excluſive charter was, in their opinion, a manifeſt en- 

croachment upon liberty. According to them, go- 
vernment was eftabliſhed by the people with a view of 
| advancing 
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advancing the general good : and it would be a crime BOOK 
againſt it to ſacrifice public to private intereſts, by . , 
tolerating odious monopolies. They ſupported this 
uſeful and inconteſtable principle, by appealing to a 
recent inſtance. They urged, that during the rebel- 
lion, the private merchants who had got poſſeſſion of 
the Aſiatic ſeas, carried double the quantity of natio- 
nal goods that were formerly brought, and were ena- 
bled to ſell commodities on their return at ſo low a 
price as to ſupplant the Dutch in all European mar- 
kets. But thoſe acute republicans, who were certain 
of their ruin, if the Engliſh ſhould continue any 
longer to conduct their affairs on the principles of 
univerſal liberty, bribed ſome perſons to prevail with 
Cromwell to form a ſeparate company. Theſe ſecret 
practices were countenanced by the Engliſh mer- 
chants concerned in that trade, who hoped for greater 
advantages in future; when being the only venders, 
they might impoſe what terms they pleaſed upon the 
conſumers. The protector, deceived by the artful in- 
ſinuations of both, renewed the charter, but for ſeven 
years only, that he might alter his conduct, if he 
found reaſon to think he had taken a wrong ſtep. 
Tris ſtep did not appear improper to every one, 
Several people were of opinion, that the trade to India 
could not be carried on with advantage, without an 
excluſive privilege : but many of them maintained 
that the preſent charter was inſufficient, becauſe it 
had been granted by kings who had no right to grant 
it. They recited many acts of this kind which were 
abrogated by parliament in the reigns of Edward III. 
Henry IV. James I. and other princes. Charles II. 
indeed, obtained a verdict of this nature in the court 
of common pleas, but it was founded upon a frivolous 
pretence. This tribunal had the confidence to declare, 
That the prince had autbority to prevent his fubjects from 
| I | Holding 
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BOOK holding commerce with infidels, leſt the purity of their faith 


W |; 4 ſhould be contaminated. _ T 
| of | THOUGH the parties above-mentioned were actu- 
| WW ated by private, and even oppoſite views, they all 


united in the plan of making the trade free, or at leaſt 
of procuring the reverſal of the company's charter. 
The nation, in general, were on their ſide : but the 
body that was attacked, defended itſelf by its. parti- 
| ſans, the miniſtry, and all the dependents of the court, 
[ | who made this a common cauſe, Each party had 
9 recourſe to libels, intrigue and corruption. Theſe 
. 8 contending paſſions produced one of thoſe ſtorms, 
ti | the violence of which can hardly be felt any where 
{ but in England. The ſeveral factions, ſects and in- 


| tereſts maintained a furious combat; in which they 
10 all mingled without diſtinction of rank, age, or ſex. 
+ Such a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm had never been raiſed 
| (+ by the greateſt events. To keep up the zeal of 7 
F their friends, the company offered to lend large ſums 
1 on condition of obtaining their charter. Their ad- 
verſaries made offers ſtill more conſiderabſe to get it 
revoked. | 
Tux two houſes of parliament, before Hh this 
cauſe was heard, declared in favour of the private 
merchants. They obtained leave to carry on trade 
to India, either ſeparately or in concert. They en- 
tered into an aſſociation, and formed a new company. 
The old one had permiſſion to continue its voyages 
till the expiration of their charter, which was very 
near at hand. Thus England had two Eaſt India 
companies at the ſame time authoriſed by parliament, | 
inſtead of one eftabliſhed by royal authority. 

' 'TrEsE two bodies ſhewed as much zeal for the 
deſtruction of each other, as they had ſhewrr for their 
teſpective eſtabliſhment.” They had-both experienced 


4 | the advantages of trade ; and viewed each other * 
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all the jealouſy and hatred, which ambition and ava- BO O K 

rice never fail to inſpire. Their diſſentions ſoon broke Il. 

out with conſiderable violence in Europe, as well as 

in India. At laſt, the two ſocieties made advances to- 

wards a reconciliation, and united their funds in 1702. 

From this period the affairs of the company were carried 

on with greater propriety, prudence and dignity. The 

principles of commerce, which were every day better 

underſtood in England, had a good effect on their ad- 

miniſtration, as far as the intereſts of their monopoly 

could allow. They made improvements in their for- 

ner regulations, and formed new ones. They endea- 

voured to indemnify themſelves for the profits they 

were deprived of by a ſtrong competition, by procur- 

ing a larger ſale for their commodities. Their privi- 

leges were leſs violently attacked, fince they had re- 

ceived the ſanction of the laws, and obtained the pro- 

tection of parliament, 
THE1R proſperity was overcaſt by ſome tranſient 

misfortunes. In 1702 the Engliſh had formed a ſettle- 

ment in the iſtand of Pulocondor, which was depen- 

dent on Cochin-China. Their deſign was to take a a 

ſhare in the commerce of this rich kingdom, which had 

till then been too much neglected. An inſtance of ex- 

ceſſive ſeverity had given diſguſt to ſixteen ſoldiers of 

Macaſſar, who were part of the garriſon. On the 

of March 1705, they ſet fire in the night to the houſes 

belonging to the fort, and maſſacred the Europeans 

as they came to extinguiſh it. Thirty out of forty- 

five loſt their lives in this manner; the reſt were maſ- 

| ſacred by the natives, who were exaſperated at the in- 

ſolence of theſe ſtrangers. By this accident the com- 

4 pany loſt the money their enterpriſe had coſt them, 

| together with the ſtock of their factories and the proſ- 

pects they had entertained. | 
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T HE misfortunes they met with at Sumatra in tne 
year 1719 were not attended with the ſame fatal con- 
ſequences. This large iſland had been frequented by 
the Engliſh ever ſince their arrival in India, but they 
did not ſettle there till the year 1688. They drove the 
Dutch from Bencoolen, a conſiderable town on the 
weſtern coaſt, built near a large and cotntnodious bay; 
and took poſſeſſion of it in lieu of them. The con- 
querors found the iſlanders inclined to treat with them; 
and theſe diſpoſitions were at firſt improved with pru- _ 
dence. This cireumſpert behaviour did not laſt long. 
The company's agents ſoon abaridoned themſelves to 
that ſpirit of rapine and tyranny, which the Europe- 
ans uſually carry with, them into Aſia. Clouds of diſ- 
content between them and the natives of the country 
began to gather by degrees. Diſtruſt and animoſity 
had riſen to the higheſt pitch, wheñ at the diſtance of 
a few miles from the coaſt, the foundations of a fort 
were diſcovered. On ſeeing this, the inhabitants of 
Bencoolen took up arms, and were joined by the 
whole country. All the buildings belonging to the 
company were inſtantly reduced to aſhes, the Engliſh 
were routed, and obliged to embark with all the ef- 
fects they could carry off. Their exile was not of long 
continuance. The fear of their falling >gaiti under 
the dominion of the mercileſs Dutch, who had a 
ſtrong force upon the frontier, oocafioned them to be 
recalled. This misfortune procured them the advan- 
tage of finiſhing fort Marlborough without oppoſi - 
tion, where they ſtill remain. 

THess diſturbances were no ſooner appeaſed, than 
new ones aroſe in Malabar and other countries. As 
the ſource of them all was in the avatice and turbu- 
tent diſpoſition of the company's ſervants they put an 
end to them by giving up the unjuſtifiable pretenſions 
that had occaſioned them. Other objects of the moſt 
intereſting nature ſoon claimed their attention. 

ENGLAND 
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ENGLAND and France entered into a war in 1744- 


The whole world became the ſcene of their opera- 


tions. In India, as well as in other places, each nati- 
on ſuſtained its character. The Engliſh, ever animat- 
ed with the ſpirit of commerce, attacked and ruined 
that of their enemies. The French, adhering to their 
paſſion for conqueſt, ſeized upon the principal ſettle- 
ments belonging to their rival. 'The event ſhewed 
which of the two nations had acted with the greateſt 
prudence. 'T hat which attended only to its own ag- 
grandizement, ſank into a total inactivity ; while the 


other, though deprived of the center of its power, car- 
ried its enterpriſes to a greater extent. 


A CESSATION of hoſtilities between the two divid- 


ed nations had no ſooner taken place, than they en- 


gaged themſelves as auxiliaries, in the quarrels of the 


Indian princes. Soon after they again took arms on 
their own account. Before the end of this war, the 
French were driven out of the continent and ſeas of 
Aſia. At the concluſion of the peace in 1763, the 
Engliſh company found themſelves in poſſeſſion of the 
power, in Arabia, in the Perſian Gulph, on the coaſts 
of Malabar and Coromandel, and at Bengal. 

In all theſe countries there i is a difference in climate, 
manners, ſoil, productions, the ſpirit of induſtry, and 
the price of merchandiſe. Theſe particulars ought 
to be exactly and thoroughly, underſtood. We will 
give a ſhort ſceth of them. This deſcription will be 
found to have a particular connection with the hiſto- 
ry of a nation which has obtained a remarkable influ- 
ence in thoſe countries, and derives from thence the 
greateſt advantages. 1 7 

ARABIA is one of the largeſt peninſulas in the 
known world. It is bounded by Syria, Diarbeck and 
| Trac-Arabi on the north, by the Indian Ocean on the 
fouth, by the Gulph of Perſia on the eaſt, and on the 


weſt 
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BOOK welt by the Red Sea, which ſeparates it from Africa» 


It is commonly divided into three parts; Arabia Pe- 
trza, Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Felix, which names 


denote the nature of the ſoil in each of theſe countries. 


ARABIA PETRA is the moſt weſtern and the 
ſmalleſt of the three. It is for the moſt part unculti- 
vated, and almoſt totally covered with rocks. In Ara- 
bia Deſerta nothing is to be ſeen but dry plains, heaps 
of ſand. raiſed and diſſipated by the wind, and ſteep 
mountains never embelliſhed with verdure. Springs 
are ſo rarely found there, that the poſſeſſion of them 
is always diſputed with the ſword. Arabia Felix owes 
its ſpecious appellation leſs to is fertility, than to its 
vicinity to the barren countries that ſurround it. 
Theſe different regions, though expoſed to great heats, 
enjoy a ſky conſtantly pure and ſerene. 

ALL hiſtories agree that this country was peopled- 
at a very early period. It is thought that its firſt in- 
habitants came from Syria and Chaldea. We cannot 
find at what period their form of government began; 
whether their knowledge was derived from India, or 
whether they acquired it themſelves. It appears that 


their religion was Sabeiſm even before they were ac- 


quainted with the people of Upper Aſia. They had 
conceived ſublime ideas of the divinity at an early pe- 
riod: they worſhipped the ſtars as bodies animated by 
celeſtial ſpirits : their religion was neither cruel nor 
abſurd ; and though they were liable to thoſe ſallies 
of enthuſiaſm ſo common among the ſouthern nations, 
they do not ſeem to have been tainted with fanaticiſm 
till the time of Mohammed. The inhabitants of Ara- 
bia Deſerta profeſſed a worſhip not quite ſo rational. 
Many of them worſhipped, and ſome: offered human 
ſacrifices to the ſun. It is a truth that may be collect- 
ed from the ſtudy of hiſtory and the inſpection of the 
globe, that the religious ſyſtems | in barren countries, 
ſubject 
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ſubje& to inundations and volcanos, have ever had a 
tincture of cruelty, and have always been of a milder 
caſt in countries more favoured by nature. They take 
their character from the climate where they are 
formed. 2 * 
Wren Mohammed had eſtabliſhed a new religion 
in his country, it was no difficult taſk to infuſe a ſpi- 
rit of zeal into his followers; and this zeal made 
them conquerors. They extended their dominion from 
the weſtern ſeas to thoſe of China, and from the Ca- 
naries to the Molucca iſlands. They alſo carried along 
Sith them the uſeful arts, which they improved. The 
Arabians did not equally ſucceed in the fine arts 
they ſhewed, indeed, ſome genius for them, but had 
not the leaſt idea of that taſte with which nature ſome 
time after inſpired the people who have become their 
diſciples. Fi 2k 3 
PERHAPS genius, which is the offspring of a creative 
imagination, flouriſhes in hot countries, which 
abound with a variety of productions, grand ſcenes, 
and ſurprizing events that- excite enthuſiaſm : while 
taſte, which ſelects and reaps the produce of the fields 
that genius has ſown, ſeems rather to belong to peo- 
ple of a ſedate, mild, and' moderate diſpoſition, who 
live under the influence of a temperate ſky. Perhaps 
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too this ſame taſte, which is the effect of reaſon refin- 


ed and matured by time, requires a certain ſtability in 
the government, united with a certain freedom of 

thinking, a gradual improvement of knowledge, which 
affording a greater ſcope to genius, enables it to diſ- 
cern more exactly the relation one object has to ano- 
ther, and to combine with happier art thoſe mixed 
| ſenſations which give the higheſt entertainment to men 
of elegant minds. Accordingly the Arabians, who 

were almoſt conſtantly forced into regions diſturbed 
with war and fanaticiſm, never enjoyed that tempera- 
ture of government and climate which gives birth to 


taſte. 


— 
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ur. conquered ſciences which they had pillaged, as it 
1 were, in the courſe of their ravages, and all the arts 
eſſential to the proſperity of nations. | 
No nation at that time underſtood commerce ſo 
well, or carried it to a greater extent. They attended 
to it even in the courſe of their conqueſts. Their 
merchants, manufactures, and ſtaples, extended from 
Spain to Tonquin ; and other people, at leaſt thoſe in 
the weſtern part of the world, were indebted to them 
for arts and ſciences, and all articles conducive to the 
convenience, the preſervation, and the pleaſures of it. 
WHEN the power of the Caliphs began te decline, 
the Arabians, after the example of ſeveral nations they 
had ſubdued, threw off the yoke of theſe princes, and 
the country re-aſſumed by degrees its ancient form of 
government, as well as its primitive manners. At this 
Era, the nation being, as formerly, divided into tribes, 
under the conduct of different chiefs, returned to their 
original character, from which fanaticiſm and. ambiti- 
on had made them depart. 
Tux ſtature of the Arabians is lam, weir bellies 
lean, and their voice ſlender; but they have robuſt con- 
ſtitutions, brown hair, a a ſwarthy complexion, black 
ſparkling eyes, an ingenuous countenance, but ſeldom 
agreeable. T his contraſted. mixture of features and 
qualities, which ſeem. incompatible, appear to have 
been united in this race of men, to conſtitute a ſingu- 
lar nation, whoſe figure and character partake ſtrongly 
of that of the Turks, Africans, and Perſians, by 
whom they are ſurrounded. Grave and ſerious, they con- 
ſider their long beards as marks of dignity; they ſpeak 
little, uſe no geſture, make no pauſes, nor interrupt 
one another in their converſation. They pique them- 
ſelves on obſerving the ſtricteſt probity towards each 
other, which! is the effect of that ſelf- love, and that 


ſpirit 
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pirit of patriotiſm, which, united together, make any 
nation, clan or ſociety, eſteem and prefer themſelves 
to the reſt of the world. The more carefully they 
preſerve their phlegmatic character, ſo much the more 
formidable is their reſentment when once it is raiſed. 
Theſe people have abilities, and even a genius for the 
ſciences ; yet they cultivate them but little, either 
from want of aſſiſtance, or becauſe they have no oc+ 
caſion for them; chuſing rather, no doubt, to ſuffer 
natural evils, than the inconvenience of labour. The 
Arabians, at this time of day, afford no monument of 
genius, no productions of induſtry, which intitle them 
to hold any rank in the hiſtory of the human mind. 

TEM ruling paſſion is jealouſy ; that torment af 
impetuous, weak, and indolent minds, It might na- 
turally be aſked, whether this diſtruſt was owing to 
the high or low opinion they entertained- of them- 
ſelves ? It is ſaid to be from the Arabians that ſeve- 
ral nations of Aſia, Africa, and even Europe itſelf, 
haye borrowed thoſe deſpicable precautions this odi- 
ous paſhon preſcribes againſt a ſex, which ought to be 
the guardian, nat the ſlave of our pleaſures. As ſoon 
as a daughter is born, they unite by a kind of ſuture 
thoſe parts which nature has ſeparated, leaving juſt 
ſpace enough for the natural difcharges. As the child 
grows, the parts by degrees adhere ſo cloſely, that 
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when they become marriageable they are obliged to 


be ſeparated by an inciſion. Sometimes it is thought 
ſufficient to make uſe of a ring. The married women, 
as well as the unmarried, are ſubjected to this outrage 
on the virtue of the ſex ; with this difference only, 
that the ring worn by the young women cannot be 
taken off, whereas that of the married women has a 
kind of padlock, of which the huſband keeps the key. 
This cuſtom, which is known in all parts of Arabia, 


18 
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is almoſt univerſally adopted in that part that bears 
the name of Petræa. 

Such are the manners of the nation in enn 
The different mode of living among the people who 
compoſe it, muſt neceſſarily have introduced ſome "= 
culiarities of character that are worth obſerving. 

THE number of Arabians who inhabit the deſert 


may amount to two millions. They are diſtributed 


into ſeveral clans, ſome of which are more populous 
and conſiderable than others, but all independent of 


each other. Their government is ſimple : an heredi- 


tary chief, aſſiſted by a few old men, determines all de- 
bates, and puniſhes the offenders. If he is hoſpitable, 
humane, and juſt, they adore him ; if haughty, cruel, 
and avaricious, they aſſaſſinate him, and e a 
ſucceſſor out of his own family. 

THESE people encamp at all ſeaſons of the year. 
They have no ſettled abode, and fix at different places 
where they can be ſupplied with water, fruits, and 
paſture. They find an infinite charm in this wander- 
ing life, and conſider the ſedentary Arabs in the light 
of ſlaves. They live upon the milk and fleſh of their 
herds. Their habits, tents, cordage, and the carpets 


they ſleep upon, are all made of the wool of their ſheep, 
and the hair of their goats and camels. This is the 


employment of the women in each family; and there 


is not a ſingle artiſt in the whole deſert. What they 


conſume in tobacco, coffee, rice, and dates, is pur- 
chaſed with the butter they carry to the frontiers, and 
by the money ariſing from the annual ſale of twenty 
thouſand camels, at leaſt, at forty-eight livres 
(21: 28.) a head. Theſe animals, fo uſeful in the 
eaſt, were formerly carried to Syria. Moſt of them are 
now ſent to Perſia, the perpetual wars there having 
occaſioned an extraordinary demand for them, and 


diminiſhed their ſpecies. 
| | T HESE 


— 
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THrtss articles not being ſufficient to ſupply the 


Arabs with what they wanted, they have contrived to 
raiſe a contribution on the caravans, which ſuperſti- 


tion leads to travel through their ſandy regions. The, 


moſt numerous of theſe, which goes from Damar to 


Mecca, procures a ſafe paſſage by the payment of a 


hundred purſes, or a hundred and fifty thouſand livres 
(6,5621. 10s.) to which the Grand Signior is ſub- 
jected, and which, by ancient agreement, is diſtribut- 
ed among all the hords. The other caravans make 


ſimilar terms with the hords, through whoſe territo- 


ries they are obliged to paſs, | | 
INDEPENDENT of this expedient, the Arabs inha- 
biting the moſt northern part of the deſert have had 
recourſe to plunder. "Theſe people, ſo humane, faith- 
ful, and diſintereſted towards each other, are ſavage 
and rapacious in their tranſactions with foreigners. 
While they preſerve in their tents the character of 
beneficent and generous hoſts, they . commit con- 
tinual depredations in the towns and villages of 
their neighbourhood, They are good fathers, good 


huſbands, and good maſters ; but all are enemies who 


do not belong to their family. They frequently 
carry their incurſions to a great diſtance; and Syria, 
Meſopotamia, and Perſia, are not uncommonly the 
ſcenes of their depredations IT, 
THE Arabs, who devote themſelves to plunder, 
form a ſort of ſociety with the camels, to carry on 


trade or war, where the man is to have all the profit, 


and the animal the principal fatigue. As theſe two 
beings are to live together, they are brought up with 
a view toeach other. The Arab trains his camel from 
its birth, to all the exercifes and hardſhips it is to un- 
dergo during the whole courſe of its life. He accuſ- 
toms it to travel far, and eat little. The animal is 
. | © early 
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BOOK early inured to paſs its days without drinking, and its 


*- 


nights without ſleep. He teaches it to draw up its | 
legs under its belly, while it ſuffers itſelf to be laden 
with burthens, that are inſenſibly increaſed as its 
ſtrength is improved by age and by the habit of bearing 

fatigue. In this ſingular plan of education, which 
princes ſometimes adopt the more eaſily to tame their 
ſubjects, in proportion as the labour of the animal is 


doubled, its ſubſiſtence is diminiſned. The Arabians 


qualify the camels for expedition, by matches, in 
which the horſe runs againſt him. The camel, leſs ac- 
tive and nimble, tires out his rival in a * courſe. 
When the maſter and the camel are ready and equip- 
ped for plunder, they ſet out together, traverſe the 
ſandy deſerts, and lie in ambuſh upon the confines to 
rob the merchant or traveller. The man ravages, 
maſſacres, and ſeizes the prey: and the camel carries 
the booty. If theſe adventurers are purſued, they 
make a precipitate retreat. Ihe maſter robber mounts 
his favourite camal, drives the whole troop before 
him, travels three hundred leagues in eight days 
without unloading his camels, or allowing them 
more than an hour each day for reſt, or a cake of 
dough: for their ſubſiſtence. They fonetianca remain 
the whole time without drinking, unleſs they happen 
to ſee a ſpring at a little diſtance from the road, when 


they redouble their pace, run to the water with eager- 


neſs, which makes them take at one draught, as much 
as is ſufficient to quench their preſent thirſt, and 
ſerve them to the end of their journey. Such is the 
animal ſo often celebrated in the Bible, the Coran, 
and the eaſtern romances. 

Tu Arabs, who live in diſtricts that afford ſome 
flender paſture, and where the ſoil is proper for bar- 
ley, breed the fineſt horſes in the world. Theſe horſes 
are ſent into all parts to improve and multiply the 
breed of theſe animals which are every where inferior 

in 
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in ſwiftneſs, beauty, and ſagacity, to thoſe of Arabia. B O 1 K 


Their owners live with them as with domeſtics, on 

vrhoſe ſervice and affection they can rely: and it happens 
with them as with all other wandering people, thoſe, 
in particular, who treat animals with kindneſs, that 
both the men and the animals partake, in ſome mea- 
ſure, of each other's manners and diſpoſition. Theſe 
Arabs are ſimple, mild and docile : and the different 
religions that have prevailed in theſe countries, and 
the ſeveral governments of which they have been the 
ſubjects or tributaries, have produced very little alte- 
ration in the character they derive from climate or from 
habit. 

THE Arabs ſettled near the Indian and the Red Sea, 
and thoſe who inhabit Arabia Felix, were formerly a 
mild people, fond of liberty, and content with a ſtate 
of independence, without dreaming of conqueſt. They 
were too much prejudiced in favour of the beauty of 
their ſky, and of the ſoil that ſupplied their wants al- 
moſt without culture, to be tempted to extend their 
dominion over different countries lying in another cli- 
mate. Mohammed changed their ideas: but they re- 
tain no traces of the impreſſions he communicated to 
them. They paſs their time in ſmoaking, taking cof- 
fee, opium, and ſherbet. Theſe gratifications are pre- 
ceded or followed by exquiſite perfumes that are 


burnt before them, the ſmoke of which they receive in 


their clothes, which are lightly Ipripkled with roſe 
water. 


Bzrore the Portugueſe had interrupted the navi- 
gation of the Red Sea, the Arabs had more activity. 
They were the factors of all the trade that paſſed 
through the channel. Aden, which is ſituated at the 
moſt ſouthern extremity of Arabia upon the Indian 
ocean, was the mart in theſe parts. The ſituation of 
its harbour, which * an eaſy communication with 


3 Egypt, 
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B 25 K Egypt, Ethiopia, India, and Perſia, had rendered it, 
2-4 MB, for many ages, one of the moſt flouriſhing factories 
; in Aſia. Fifteen years after it had repulſed the great 
Albuquerque, who attempted to demoliſh it in 1 51.35 
it ſubmitted to the Turks, who did not long remain 
maſters of it. The king of Yemen, who poſſeſſed the 
only diſtrict in Arabia that merits the title of happy, 
drove them from thence, and removed the trade to 
Mocha, a place in his dominions, which till then Was 
only a village. 8 
T'r1s trade was at firſt inconſiderable; conſiſting 
principally in myrrh, incenſe, aloes, balm of Mecca, 
ſome aromatics and medicinal drugs. Theſe articles, 
the exportation of which is continually retarded by 
exorbitant impoſts, and does not exceed at preſent 
700,000 livres, ( 30,6251.) were at that time more in 
repute than they have been ſince : but muſt have been 
always of little conſequence, Sopn_ after a great 
change enſued from the introduction of coffee. | 
THe coffee-tree is originally a native of upper 
Ethiopia, where it has been known time immemorial, 
and is ſtill cultivated with ſucceſs. M. Lagrenee de 
Mezieres, one of the moſt intelligent agents that 
France ever had in the India ſervice, had ſome of the 
fruit in his poſſeſſion, and has made trial of it. He 
found it to be larger, rather longer, not ſo green, and 
almoſt as fragrant as that which was firſt gathered in 
Arabia towards the cloſe of the fifteenth century. 
| Ir is commonly believed, that a Mollach, named 
Chadely, was the firſt among the Arabs who made uſe 
of Coffee, to relieve himſelf from a continual drowzi- 
neſs which hindered him from attending punctually 
to his nightly devotions. His derviſes did the ſame: 
and their example was followed by the lawyers. It 
was ſoon found out, that this liquor purified the blood 
by a gentle agitation, diffipated the crudities of the 
| Rtomach, 
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ſtomach, and raiſed the ſ pirits: and it was adopted B 


O O K 
III. 


even by thoſe who had no occaſion to keep themſelves 


awake. It paſſed from the borders of the Red Sea to 
Medina and Mecca, and was introduced by the 8 
grims into all the Mohammedan countries. 1 
In theſe countries where there is leſs freedom of man- 
ners than in ours, where the jealouſy of the men and 
the cloſe confinement of the women make ſociety leſs 
lively, it was thought proper to encourage public cof- 
fee-houſes. Thoſe in Perſia ſoon became infamous, 
where young Georgian women, dreſſed like courte- 
zans, acted obſcene plays, and proſtituted themſelves 
for hire. When theſe offenſive irregularities were ſup- 
preſſed by order of the court, theſe houſes became 
places of genteel reſort for the indolent, and of relax- 


ation for the buſy part of the world. The politicians 


entertained themſelves with news, the poets recited 


their verſes, and the Mollachs delivered their ſermons, 


which were . rewarded yeh ſome charitable 
donations. © 


AFFAIRS were not in * = 3 ſtate at - 


Conſtantinople. The coffee-houſes were no ſooner 
opened than they were frequented to exceſs. People 
ſpent their whole time in them. The grand Mufti, 

concerned to ſee the Moſques abandoned, pronounced 


that the infuſion of this plant was included in that | 
law of Mohammed, which forbids the uſe of ftrong 


liquors. Government, which frequently aids. the ſu- 
perſtition of which it is ſometimes the dupe, gave im- 
mediate orders that the houſes which had given ſuch 

offence to the prieſts ſhould be ſhut up ; and enjoined 
the officers of police to put a ſtop to the uſe of this li- 


quor in private families. The ſtrong inclination they 


had for it ſtill prevailed over all theſe ſevere regulations. 


Coffee continued to be drunk, and the places where it 


was to be had, ſoon grew more numerous than ever. 


In 
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BOOK In the middle of the laſt century, Kuproli, the 
Grand Vizir, went in diſguiſe to the principal coffee 
| houſes in Conſtantinople, He there found a number 
of mal-contents, who, thinking the affairs of govern- 
ment were in reality the concern of every private per- 
ſon, ſpoke of them with warmth, and arraigned with 
great boldneſs the conduct of the generals and miniſ- 
ters. He then viſited the taverns; where wine was ſold. 
They were full of plain people, chiefly ſoldiers, who, 
accuſtomed to conſider the intereſt of the ſtate as thoſe 
of the prince, for whom they entertained a ſilent ve- 
neration, ſung lively ſongs, talked of their amours, 
and warlike exploits. Theſe laſt ſocieties, which are 
attended with no inconveniencies, he thought ought 
to be tolerated: but the firſt he conſidered as dange- 
rous in an arbitrary ſtate. He therefore ſuppreſſed 
them, and no attempts have ſince been made to revive 
them. This regulation, which was confined to the ca- 
pital of the empire, has not diſcouraged the uſe of 
coffee, and has, perhaps, increaſed the conſumption 
of it. It is publicly offered to ſale in all the ſtreets and 
markets ready made, and is drunk in every family at 
leaſt twice a- day. In ſome it is always ready, it being 
the cuſtom to offer it to all viſitors, and reckoned 
equally unpolite not to offer it, or to refuſe it. 

AT the ſame time that- coffee-houſes in Conftanti- 
nople were ſhut, they were opened i in London. This 
povelty was introduced there in 1652 by a merchant 
of the name of Edward, who returned from the Le- 
vant. The Engliſh grew fond of it; and it has ſince 
been introduced among all the nations of Europe, 
but is drank with more moderation than in thoſe 
climates where religion prohibits the uſe. of v wine. | 

THe tree that produces the coffee grows in the 

 terrifory of Betelfagui, a town belonging to Yemen, 
ſituated 
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ſituated upon a dry ſand at the diſtance of ten leagues B 


from the Red Sea. It is cultivated in a diſtrict fifty 


leagues long, and fifteen or twenty broad: the fruit 
is not every where in equal perfection. That which 
grows upon high ground is ſmaller, greener, N 0 
an and is generally preferred. 
Ix is computed that Arabia contains twelve eoilli- 
ons of inhabitants, among whom, in general, coffee 
cConſtitutes a favourite article in their entertainments. 
None but the rich citizens have the pleaſure of taſting 
the berry itſelf. The generality are obliged to content 
themſelves with the ſhel] and the huſk of this valuable 
production. Theſe remains, ſo much deſpiſed, make a 
liquor of a pretty clear colour, which has the taſte of 
coffee without its bitterneſs and ſtrength. Theſe arti- 
cles may be had at a low price at Betelfagui, which is 
the general market for them. Here likewiſe is ſold all 
the coffee which comes out of the country. by land. 
The reſt is carried to Mocha, which is thirty-five 
leagues diſtant, or to the nearer ports of Lohia or Ho- 
deida, from whence it is tranſported i in ſmall veſſels to 
Jodda. The Egyptians fetch it from the laſt mention- 
ed place, and all other nations from the former. 
Tx quantity of coffee exported may be eſtimated 
at twelve millions five hundred and fifty thouſand 
weight. The European companies take off a million 
and a half; the Perſians three millions and a half; the 
fleet from Suez ſix millions and a half; Indoſtan, the 
Maldives, and the Arabian colonis on the coaſt of 
Africa, fifty thouſand; and the Caravans a million. 
As the coffee which i 18 bought up by the Caravans 
and the Europeans, is the beſt that can be procured, it 
coſts from ſixteen to ſeventeen ſols (about 8d. 2) a 
pound. The Perſians, who content themſelves with 
that of an inferior quality, pay no more than twelve or 
thirteen ſols (about 6d.z) a pound. The Egyptians | 
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purchaſe it at the rate of fifteen or ſixteen (about 8d.) z 


—/— their cargoes being compoſed partly of good and partly 


of bad coffee. If we eſtimate coffee at fourteen ſols 
(about 7d. 3) a pound, which is the mean price, the 
profits accruing to Arabia from its annual exportati- 
on will amount to 8,785,000 livres (384,34 31- 158.) 
This money does not go into their coffers ; but it ena- 
bles them to purchaſe the commodities brought from 
the foreign markets to their ports of Jodda and Mocha. 

MocHa receives from Abyflinia, ſheep, elephants 
teeth, muſk, and ſlaves. It is ſupplied from the eaſt- 
ern coaſt of Africa with gold, ſlaves, amber, and ivo- 


ry ; from the Perſian Gulph with dates, tobacco, and 


corn ; from Surat with a vaſt quantity of coarſe, and 
A . fine linens; from Bombay and Pondicherry 


with iron, lead, copper, which are carried thither from 
Europe; from Malabar with rice, ginger, pepper, Indian 


ſaffron, with coire, cardamom, and alſo with planks; 
from the Maldives with gum benzoin, aloes-wood, and 


pepper, which theſe iſlands take in exchange; from 
Coromandel with four or five hundred bales of cot- 


tons, chiefly blue, The greateſt part of theſe commo- 
dities, which may fetch ſix millions, (262,5001.) are 


conſumed in the interior part of the country. The 
reſt, particularly the cottons, are diſpoſed of in Abyſ- 


ſinia, Socotora, and the eaſtern coaſt of Africa. 
Nox of the branches of buſineſs which are manag- 
ed at Mocha, as well as throughout all the country 


of Yemen, or even at Sanaa, the capital, are in the 


hands of the natives, The extortions with which they 


are perpetually threatened by the government, deter 
them from interfering: in them. All the warehouſes 
are occupied by the Banians of Surat or Guzarat, 


who make a point of returning to their own country 


1:4 as ſoon as they have wade their fortunes,” They then 
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reſign their ſettlements to merchants of their own na- 
tion, who retire in their turn, and are ſucceeded by 
others. | 

THE 8 companies, who enjoy the exclu- 
five privilege of trading beyond the Cape of Good 


Hope, formerly maintained agents at Mocha. Not- 


withſtanding it was ſtipulated by a ſolemn capitulati- 


on, that the impoſts demanded ſhould be rated at two 
and a quarter per cent. They were ſubject to fre- 
quent extortions: the governor of the place inſiſting 
on their making him preſents, which enabled him to 
purchaſe the favour of the courtiers, or even of the 
prince himſelf. However, the profits they obtained 
by the ſale of the European goods, particularly 
cloths, made them to ſubmit to theſe repeated humi- 
liations. When theſe ſeveral articles were furniſhed 
by Grand Cairo, it was then impoſſible to withſtand 


the competition, and the fired ſettlements were there- 
fore given up. 
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THE trade was cnjkiad on "_ ſhips, that failed 


from Europe with iron, lead, copper, and filver, 
ſufficient to pay for the coffee they intended to buy. 
The ſupercargoes, who had the care of theſe tranſac- 
tions, ſettled the accounts every time they returned. 
Theſe voyages, which at firſt were pretty numerous 
and advantageous, have been ſucceſſively laid aſide. 


The plantations of coffee, made by the European na- 


tions in their colonies, have equally leſſened the con- 
ſumption and the price of that which comes from 
Arabia. In proceſs of time, theſe voyages did not 
yield a ſufficient profit to anſwer the high charges 
of undertaking them on purpoſe. The companies of 
England and France then reſolved, one of them to 
ſend ſhips from Bombay, and the other from Pondi- 
cherry to Mocha, with the merchandiſe of Europe 
and India. They even frequently had recourſe to a 
method 
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method that was leſs expenſive. The Engliſh and 

French who traffic from India to India, viſit the Red 
Sea every year. Though they diſpoſe of their merchan- 
diſe there to good advantage, they can never take in 
cargoes from thence for their return. They carry, for 
a moderate freight, the coffee belonging to the com- 
panies who lade the veſſels with it, which they diſ- 


patch from Malabar and Coromandel to Europe. The 


Dutch company, who prohibit their ſervants from fit- 
ting out ſhips, and who ſend no veſſels themſelves to 


the Gulph of Arabia, are deprived of the ſhare they 


might take in this branch of commerce. They have 
alſo given up a much more lucrative branch, that of 


Jodda. 


Joppa is a port Kaen near the mille of the 
Gulph of Arabia, twenty leagues from Mecca. The 
government there is of a mixed kind: the Grand 


Signior and the Xeriff of Mecca ſhare the authority 


and the revenue of the cuſtoms between them. "Theſe 
impoſts are levied upon the Europeans at the rate of 
eight per cent. and upon other nations at thirteen. 
They are always paid in merchandiſe, whica the ma- 
nagers oblige the merchants of the country to buy at 
a very dear rate. The Turks, who have been driven 
from Aden, Mocha, and every part of the Yemen, 


would long ago have been expelled from Jodda, if 


there had not been room to apprehend that they might 
revenge themſelves in ſuch a manner as to on an end 
to their pilgrimages and commerce. 

SURAT ſends three ſhips every year to Jodda, 
which are laden with linens of all colours, ſhawls, 
cotton and filk ſtuffs, frequently ornamented with 
gold and ſilver flowers. The fale of theſe goods pro- 
duces 10,000,000 of livres (437,500l.) Two, and 
more frequently three veſſels belonging to the Eng- 
hin, fail from Bengal for as 9 deſtination. They 
| are 
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are fitted out by the free merchants of that nation. 
Formerly their company had concerns there ; at pre- 
ſent theſe merchants have no aſſociates but the Ar- 
menians. Theſe united cargoes may be eſtimated at 
7,200,000 livres (31 55 O0l.) They conſiſt of rice, 
ginger, ſaffron, ſugar, a few ſilks, and a conſiderable 
quantity of linens which are for the moſt part ordi- 
nary. Theſe veſſels, which may enter the Red Sea 
from the beginning of December till the end of May, 
find the fleet of Suez at Jodda. | 
T Is fleet commonly conſiſts of fourteen or fifteen 
veſſels laden with corn, rice and pulſe, for the uſe of 
Arabia. They carry out for Aſia, Venetian glaſs, co- 
ral, and yellow- amber, of which the Indians make 
necklaces and bracelets. They arrive in October, and 
return together in February, with 5,500,000 weight 
of coffee, and with linens or ſtuffs to the value o 
7,000,000 of livres (306, 250l.) Though they have 
only two hundred leagues to return to their port, 
they employ two months in the voyage; being re- 
tarded by the north wind, which blows continually in 
this ſea. Their ignorance is ſuch, that though they 
are accuſtomed to caſt anchor every night, they think 
themſelves fortunate when they loſe only one ſhip in 
ſix. If to theſe loſſes we add the great expence of 
equipment, the exceſſive impoſts demanded at Suez, 
and the unavoidable extortions of a government that 
oppreſſes all induſtry, we ſhall be convinced that, in 
the preſent ſituation of things, the correſpondence be- 
tween Europe and India by this channel is impracti- 
cable, | 
TE merchandiſe brought from Surat and Bengal, 
which the Egyptian fleet does not take off is partly 
conſumed in the country, and bought in great quan- 
tities by the caravans, which come every year to 
Mecca. | My ee 
| - TRE 
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Tk Arabs had ever entertained an affection for 
this city. They ſuppoſed it to have been the reſidence 
of Abraham, and they flocked from all parts to a tem- 
ple, of which they believed he was the founder, Mo- 
hammed, who was a man of too much underſtanding 
to attempt to aboliſh a devotion ſo generally eſtabliſh- 
ed, contented himſelf with rectifying the object of it. 
He baniſhed the idols from this revered place, and de- 
dicated it to the unity of God. Mohammed was not 
the meſſenger of heaven; but he was an acute politi- 


Clan, and a great conqueror. To promote the con- 


courſe of ſtrangers to a city which he intended to 
make the capital of his empire, he commanded that all 
who.embraced his law ſhould once in their lives un- 
dertake a pilgrimage thither, on pain of dying repro- 
bates. This precept was accompanied with anather, - 
which makes it evident, that he was not guided by 
ſuperſtition alone. He ordered that every pilgrim, of 
whatever country he was, ſhould purchaſe five pieces 
of cotton, and get them conſecrated, and made into 


handukerchiefs for himſelf, and all the perſons belong- 


ing to his family who were prevented by-reaſonable 
impediments from undertaking this holy expedition. 

T n1s policy might naturally be expected to make 
Arabia the center of a prodigious trade, when the 
number of pilgrims ſhould amount to ſev eral millions. 
This zeal is ſo much abated, eſpeci. on the coaſt 
of Africa, in Indoſtan and Perfia,. in proportion to 
the reſpective diſtances of thoſe places from Mecca, 
that the number is reduced to a hundred and fifty 
thouſand ; the majority of whom are Turks. They 
carry away with them ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pieces of linens; each ten ells.in length, exclu- 
ſive of thoſe which many of them buy fq; ſale. They 
are encouraged in theſe mercantile ſchemes by the 
n they have in croſſing the deſerts, and in 
2 not 
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not being expoſed to thoſe oppreſſive tolls which are 
ſo deſtructive in the ſea-ports of Suez and Baſſora. 
The money received from theſe pilgrims and from the 
fleet, and by the Arabs from the ſale of coffee, is 
expended in India. The veſſels from Surat, Ma- 
labar, Coromandel, and Bengal, annually carry away 
14, 400, ooo livres (630, oool.) and about the eighth 
part of this ſum in merchandiſe. When theſe riches 
are divided among the trading nations of Europe, 
the Engliſh have contrived to appropriate to them- 
ſelves the moſt conſiderable ſhare of them. They 
have acquired the ſame ſuperiority in Perſia. - 
Tk Engliſh nation had ſcarce been admitted into 
the empire of the Sophies, when, as we have obſerved, 
the Dutch reſorted there in .great numbers. The 
trade of theſe republicans was at firſt eſtabliſhed on a 
very diſadvantageous footing ; but being, by the civil 


wars of England, ſoon delivered from a rival whoſe 


various privileges were not to be overbalanced even 
by the greateſt ceconomy, they were in a ſhort time 


without competitors, and conſequently acquired an 


authority to ſet what price they thought proper on 
the commodities they bought or ſold. The connec- 
tions of the Perſians with the Dutch were formed on 
this deſtructive ſyſtem ; when the return of the Eng- 
liſh, who were ſoon after followed by the French, 
gave a new turn to affairs, and put them upon a more 
equitable footing. 

AT the time when the three nations exerted their 


utmoſt efforts to gain the ſuperiority, and theſe ef- 


forts tarned to the advantage of the empire, they were 
haraſſedawith a thouſand oppreſſions, ſome more un- 
juſt and odious than others. The throne was conti- 
nually filled grith tyrannical or weak princes, whoſe 
cruelty and Injuſtice weakened the correſpondence 
of their ſubjects with other nations. One of theſe 


* tyrants 
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BOOK tyrants was ſo ſavage, that a great man of his court 


uſed to ſay, That whenever he came out of the king's cloſet, 


He lapped both his hands to his head to feel whether it was 
ell upon his ſhoulders. When the ſucceſſor of this ty- 


rant was told that the fineſt provinces in the empire 
were invaded by the Turks, he anſwered coolly, That 
their progreſs gave him very little diſturbance, provided 
they would leave him the city of Iſþahan. The ſon of the 
latter was ſo meanly enſlaved to the moſt frivolous ob- 
ſervances of his religion, that he was ſtiled by way 
of deriſion, Huſſein the monk, or prieſt : a character 
leſs odious, perhaps, in a prince, but much more 
dangerous to his people, than that of impiety, or de- 
fiance of the Gods. Under theſe deſpicable ſovereigns, 
merchantile affairs declined every day more and more 
at Gombroon. The Afghans deſtroyed them entirely. 

THESE are people of Candahar, a mountainous 
country, lying north of India. They have ſometimes 
been ſubje& to the Moguls, ſometimes to the Per- 
ſians, but more frequently independent. Thoſe that 
do not reſide in the capital live in tents, after the 
manner of the Tartars. They are of low ſtature and 
ill made: but are ſtrong, robuſt, ſkilled in the uſe of 
the bow, and in horſemanſhip, and inured to fatigue. 
Their manner of fighting is ſingular; a choſen band 
of ſoldiers, divided into two parties, fall upon the 
enemy without any order, only endeavouring to open 
the way for the army that follows them. As ſoon as 
the battle is begun, they fall back upon the flanks and 
towards the rear-guard, where their buſineſs is to pre- 
vent any perſon from giving way. If any ſoldier at- 
tempts to fly, they attack him with their ſabres, and 
compel him to return to his poſt. 

ABovuT the beginning of this century, this fierce 
people left their mountains, invaded Perſia, carried 
devaſtation every where, and at length ſubdued it, af- 

4 ter 
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ter a bloody conteſt of twenty years. Fanaticiſm ſtill B r= by 
perpetuates the memory of the horrid outrages which Cu 
they committed in the courſe of their conqueſt. An 
inſatiable zeal for the Turkiſh ſuperſtition, and an - 
unconquerable averſion for the ſect of Ali, prompted 
them to maſſacre thouſands of Perſians in cold blood. 
In the mean time, the provinces they had not entered, 
were ravaged by the Ruſſians, Turks, and Tartars. 
Thamas Kouli-Khan drove theſe robbers out of this 
country, but ſhewed himſelf ſtill more barbarous than 
they were. His violent death gaveriſe to new calamities. 
Anarchy aggravates the cruelties of tyranny. One of 
the fineſt empires in the world is become an extenſive 
ſcene of deſolation, and a laſting and ſhameful monu- 
ment of that deſtructive inſtinC that animates uncivi- 
lized people, and is at the ſame time an inevitable 
conſequence of the evils of deſpotic government. 
DuRinG this general confuſion, the Engliſh ſales 
in Perſia conſiſted of no more than a hundred bales of 
woollen manufactures, two hundred thouſand weight 
of iron, and the ſame quantity of lead. Theſe articles, 
taken together, brought them no more than from 
twelve to thirteen hundred thouſand livres (554,6871. 
tos.) paid in money. This languid ſtate of trade de- 
termined the company to follow the example of their 
rivals, and to ſeek thoſe advantages at Baſſora, which 
they could not obtain at Gombroon. | 
BassoRA is a large city, built by the Arabs in the 
height of their proſperity, fifteen leagues below the 
place where the Tigris and Euphrates meet, and at 
the ſame diſtance from the Perſian Gulph, into which 
theſe rivers empty themſelves. Its inhabitants are 
computed at fifty thouſand ; conſiſting of Arabs, fif- 
teen hundred Armenians, and a ſmaller number of 
families of different nations whom the hope of gain 
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has attracted. Its territory abounds in rice, fruits, 
pulſe, cotton, and particularly in dates. 

TRE port of Baſſora, as thoſe who firſt eſtabliſhed 
it foreſaw, became a famous mart. The merchandiſe 
of Europe was brought thither, by the Euphrates, 
and that of India by ſea. The tyranny of the Portu- 
gueſe intercepted this communication. It would have 
been opened again when their power declined, had not 
this unhappy country continually been the ſcene of 
the diſputes between the Arabs, the Perſians, and the 
Turks. This laſt power being in quiet poſſeſſion of 
this harbour, have availed themſelves of the troubles 
of their neighbours to renew the trade. The mer- 
cantile buſineſs, which was before tranſacted at Gom- 
broon, is at preſent centered at Baſſora, which has 
recovered its credit and importance. 

Tris change has not been effected without difficul- 
ty. At firſt the people of the country would not per- 
mit the traders to come out of the river. "They fore- 
ſaw, that if theſe foreigners were permitted to ſettle. 
in the city, they would not be ſo much under their 
direction, and might lay up in their magazines ſuch 
of their commodities as they could not ſell during 
one monſoon, with a view of diſpoſing of them with 
greater advantage at another time. To this maxim, 
which was the reſult of an ill judged avarice, were 
added others ariſing from ſuperſtitious notions. It 
was deemed a violation of the reſpect due to religion 
to permit infidels to. inhabit a city, conſecrated by 
the blood of ſo many martyrs and ſaints of the Mo- 
hammedan perſuaſion ; a prejudice that ſeemed to 


have ſome weight with the government ; but theſe 


ſcruples were ſoon overcome. Pecuniary conſiderati- 
ons were offered by the nations, and they were al- 
lowed to eſtabliſh factories, and even to diſplay their 
reſpective flags there. | 
| REvOLUTIONS 
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Rxvorurioxs are fo frequent in Aſia, that trade 
cannot poſſibly be carried on in the ſame continued 
track as it is in Europe. Theſe events, joined to the little 
communication between the different Rates, either by 
land or by ſea, muſt naturally oecaſion great variations 
in the quantity and value of commodities. Baſſora, 
on account of its great diſtance from the center of 
trade, is more expoſed to this inconyenience than any 
other place. However, upon an average, we need not 
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be under any apprehenſion of-departing much from 


the ſtricteſt truth, when we venture to eſtimate the 


merchandiſe annually brought there by way of the | 


Gulph, at twelve millions (525; 00l.) Of this the 
Engliſh furniſh four millions (17 fl.) the Dutek 


two (87, ol.) the Moors, Bains Armenians and | 


Arabs, furniſh the remainder 009 


* 


Tux cargoes of theſe nations Init of riew; FREE? | 


plain, ſtriped and flowered niuffins'ffom Bengal, , fpices 
from Ceylon and the Molucea'iflands ws: White, 
and blue cottons from Coromandel; cardamum, pep- 
per, ſanders-wood, from Malabar; gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, turbans, ſhawls, indigo, from Surat; pearls 
from Baharen, and coffee from Mocha; iron, lead, and 
woollen- cloth from Europe. Other articles of leſs con- 
ſequence are imported from different places. Some of 
theſe commodities are ſnipped on board ſmall Arabian 
veſſels, but the greater part is brought by European 


| ſhips, which have the er of A wen eee 


freight. n 
TuISsS»C ee is ſold for dy ny K all 


alles through the hands of "the Greeks, 7 and 
Armenians. The Banians are employed in changing 


the coin current at n for That which i is of gs | 


er value in India. | 


Tk Abercombie collected at Baſſora aro 


diſtributed into three channels. One half of them 
Vol. I. 


to Perſia, 8 by the caravans; - 
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30 01 K there being no navigable river in the whole empire, 


The chief conſumption: is in the northern provinces, ' 
which have not been ſo much ravaged as thoſe in the 
ſouth, Both of them formerly made their payments 
in precious ſtones, which were become common by 
the plunder of India. They had afterwards recourſe 
to copper utenſils, which had been exceedingly mul- 
tiplied from the great abundance of copper mines. At 
laſt they gave gold and ſilver in exchange, which had 
been concealed during a long ſcene of tyranny, and 
are continually dug out of the bowels of the earth. If 
they do not allow time for the trees that produce gum, 
and have been cut to make freſh ſhoots; if they ne- 


glect to multiply the breed of the goats Which afford 


fuch fine wool; and if the ſilks, which are hardly ſuf- 
ficient to ſupply the manufactures remaining in Pers 
ſia, continue to be fo ſcarce ; in a word, if this empire 
does not riſe again from its aſhes, the mines will be 


exhauſted, and this es muſt be * 


up. OTC e ie 
Tune ee hays inn more e one, by ths way 


of, Bagdad, Aleppo, and other intermediate towns, 


whoſe merchants come to buy their goods at Baſſora. 


Coffee, linen, ſpices, and other merchandiſe that paſs 
this way, are taken in exchange for gold, French 
woollen-tloths,. galls, and orpiment, which is an in- 
gredient in colours, and much uſed by the eaſtern 
people to extirpate their hair. 

ANOTHER much leſs conſiderable 8 in haber 


Arabia Deſerta. The Arabs, bordering upon Baſſora, 


repair annually to Aleppo in the ſpring, to ſell their 
camels. It is uſual to give them credit for muſlins, 
which they buy very cheap to the amount of ſix hun- 
dred thouſand livres (26, 250.) They teturn in the 
autumn, bringing woollen-eloths, cural, hard- wure, 


and ſoma glafs and mirrors from Veaice; The Ata» 


dias caravans * ü nor 
1 ..: "we 
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ate foreigners i in any danger, if they take eare to carry 
along with them a perſon belonging to each of the 
tribes they may happen to meet with. This road 
through the deſert would be univerſally preferred to 
that of Bagdad, on account of ſafety, expedition, and 
the advantages of ſale, if the Pacha of the province, 
who has eſtabliſhed tolls in different parts of his ter- 
ritory, did not uſe every poſſible precaution to hinder 
this communication. It is only by eluding the vigi- 
lance of his deputies, that one can prevail upon the 
Arabs to carry with Them ſome goods, which will not 
take up much room. 

BEs IDEs theſe exportations, there is a pretty large 
conſumption, eſpecially of coffee, at Baſſora, and the 
territories belonging to it. Theſe articles are paid for 
in dates, pearls, roſe-water, dried fruits, and grain, 
when that is allowed to be diſpoſed of to foreigners. 


THis trade would be more extenſive, if it were 


freed from the ſhackles that confine it. But the acti- 
vity. that might be expected from the natives of the 
country is continually damped by the oppreſſions they 
labour under, eſpecially at a diſtance from the centre 
of the empire. The foreigners are no, leſs. oppreſſed 
by governors,. who derive from their extortions the 
advantage of maintaining themſelves in their office, 
and frequently of ſecuring their lives. Were it poſſi+ 
ble i in ſome meaſure to aſſuage this thirſt of gold,.it 
would ſoon be renewed by the rivalſhip of the Euro- 
pean nations, whoſe ſole aim is to ſupplant one ano- 
ther, and who, to gain their ends ſcruple not to em- 
ploy the moſt execra 4 
of this odious ſpirit of jealouſy happened i in 1748. 
Baron KNYPHAUSEN managed the Dutch fact 
at Baſſora with extraordinary ſucceſs, The CO 
found themſelyes in imminent danger of loſing the ſu- 
pexiority thay 1 had — at this place, as well as 
in 


le expedients. A ſtriking inſtance 
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in moſt of the ſea- ports i in India. The dren of an 
event which muſt wound at the ſame time their inte- 
reſts and their vanity betrayed them into injuſtice, 


They excited the Turkiſh government to ſuppreſs a 


branch of trade that was uſeful to it, and procured an 
order for the confiſcation of the merchandiſe and poſ- 
ſeſſions of their rivals. | 

THE Dutch factor, who under che character of 2 
merchant concealed the ſtateſman, inſtantly took a 
reſolution worthy of a man of genius, Heretired with 
his dependents and the broken rgmains of his fortune 
to Karek, a ſmall iſland at the diſtance of fifteen 
leagues from the mouth of the river : where he forti- 
fied himſelf in ſuch a manner, that by intercepting 
the Arabian and Indian veſſels, bound for the city, he 
compelled the government to grant him an indemni- 
fication for the loſſes he had ſuſtained by its behaviour, 
The' fame of his integrity and abilities drew to his 
iſland the privateers of the neighbouring ports, the 
very merchants of Baſſora and the Europeans who 
traded thither. "The, proſperity of this new colony 
was daily increaſing, when it was forſaken by its 
founder. The ſucceſſor of this able man did not diſ- 

play the ſame talents. Towards the end of the ye 

1765 he ſuffered himſelf to be. diſpoſſeſſed of his iſland 


4 by the Arabian Corſair Mirmahana. The Company 


loſt an important poſt, and more than two millions 
( 87. cool.) in artillery, proviſions and merchandiſe. 
By this event Baſſora was freed from a rivalſhip 
that was prejudicial to its intereſts ; bat an unfore- 
ſeen and much more formidable one has ſucceeded i in 
its room, which is that of Muſtat. 3 
Musk Ax is a city in Arabia, ſituated on the weſtern 


| ſide of the Perſian Gulph. The great Albuquerque 


made himſelf maſter of it in 1 507 „ and ruined its 
trale, Which 0 Wanted to transfer N to Ormus. 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
When the Portugueſe hod loſt this ſmall kingdom, 


they were deſirous of reviving the trade at Muſkat, 


of which they {till kept poſſeſſion. Their endeavours 


proved ineffectual; and the merchants bent their 


courſe to Gombroon. They dreaded the inſolence of 


the old tyrants of India; and were unwilling to rely 
upon their fidelity. No veſſels entered the harbour ex- 


cept thoſe brought in by the Portugueſe themſelves. 


It ceaſed to be frequented by the ſhips of every nati- 
on, after theſe imperious maſters were driven from it 


in 1648. Their pride prevailing over their views of 
intereſt, made them no longer deſirous of going thi- 
ther: and they had ſtill a ſufficient degree of influ- 
ence to prevent any ſhips from entering the harbour, 
or going out of it. 


1 h 


THE decline of their power tempted . the inhabi- 


tants of Muſkat to the ſame acts of piracy to which 


they themſelves had ſo long been expoſed. They 
made deſcents upon the coaſts of their ancient op- 
preſſors; and the ſucceſs they met with encouraged 
them to attack the ſmall Mooriſh and European veſ- 
ſels that frequented the Perſian Gulph. But they were 
ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed for their plunders by ſeveral nati- 
ons, and eſpecially by the Engliſh, that they were 
obliged to deſiſt. From that period the. city ſank into 
a ſtate of obſcurity, which was prolonged for a con- 
ſiderable time by inteſtine broils, and foreign inva- 
ſions. At length the government aſſuming a more re- 
gular form at Muſkat, and in the whole country un- 
der the juriſdiction of its Iman, its commerce began to 
revive about the year 1749. „ 

Tux articles of conſumption in the country itſelf 


are rice, blue linens, iron, lead, ſugar, and ſome- 


ſpices; the returns for which are made in myrrh, in- 
cenſe, gum-arabic, and a ſmall quantity of ſilver. 
This trade, however, would not be conſiderable 
enough to invite ſhips hither, if Muſkat, which is 

| ſituated 
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ſhorter by three months ; they are free from any kind 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
ſituated pretty near the entrance of the Perſian Sea, 


were not an excellent mart for the innermoſt part of 
the Gulph. All trading nations begin to give it the 
preference to Baſſora; becauſe it makes their voyage 


of extortion ;” and impoſts are lowered to one and a 
half per cent. The merchandiſe, indeed, is after- 
wards to be carried to Baſſora, where it pays a tax 
of three per cent. but the Arabs fail with ſo little 
expence, and have ſo many methods of eluding the 
tolls, that they will always find their account in dif. 
poſing of their goods at Muſkat. Beſides this, the 
dates, which are produced at Baſſora in greater plenty 
and perfection than any other article, and are often 
ſpoilt on board large veſſels that fail lowly, are con- 
veyed with the utmoſt expedition in light barks to 
Malabar, and the Red Sea, "There is ONO me | 
ſon which will always determine - the Engliſh, who 
trade for themſelves, to frequent Muſkat. They are 
there exempted from the five per cent, which they are 
obliged to pay at Baſfora, as well as at all other 
places where their company have made ſettlements. 
Tux company have never attempted to eſtabliſh 
themſelves on the iſland of Baharen; which we are at 
'a loſs to account for. This iſland, which lies in the 
Perſian Gulph, has often changed its maſters, It-fell 
with Ormus, under the dominion of the Portugueſe, 
and was governed by the ſame laws. Theſe eonquer- 
ors were afterwards deprived of it, and it has ſince 
undergone a variety of reyolutions. Thamas Kouli 
Khan reſtored it to Perſia, to which it had belonged. 
This haughty uſurper at that time eonceived the 
lan of forming a moſt extenſive empire. He wanted 
to make himſelf maſter of two ſeas, ſome coaſts of 
which he already poſſeſſed: but finding that his ſub- 
Jects pre his deſign instead of n it, 150 
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rants make no ſcruple of exerciſing, and tranſported 
his ſubjects in the Perſian Gulph to the Caſpian Sea, 
and thoſe in the Caſpian Sea to the Perfian Gulph. 
He looked upon this double tranſmigration as the 
neceſſary means of. breaking the connections which 
beth theſe people had formed with his enemies, 'and 
of ſecuring their fidelity, if he could not engage their 
attachment. His death' put a period to his vaſt de- 
figns : and the confuſion into which his empire was 
thrown, afforded a fair opportunity to an ambitious 
and enterprizing Arab of taking poſſeſſion of Baharen, 
where he ſtill maintains his authority, 

Tunis iſland, famous for its pearl fiſhery even at 
the time when pearls were found at Ormus, Karek, 
Keſhy, and other places in the Gulph, is now be- 
come of much greater conſequence ; the other banks 


having been exhauſted, while this has ſuffered no 
ſenfible diminution. The time of fiſhing begins in 


April, and ends in October. It is confined to a tract 
of four or ſive leagues. The Arabs, who alone follow 
this employment, paſs their nights upon the iſland or 


the coaſt, unleſs they are prevented by the wind from 


going on ſhore, They formerly paid a toll, which was 
reeeived by the galliots on that ſtation. Since the laſt 
alteration, none but the inhabitants of this iſland 
pay this acknowledgment to their Scheik, who is not 


in u condition to demand them from others. 


Tux pearls taken at Baharen, though not fo white 


as thoſe of Ceylon and Japan, are mych larger than 
thoſe of the former place, and of a more Bro = ſhape 


than thoſe of the latter, They are of a yellowiſh caſt; 
but have this recommendation, chat they reſerve X 
their golden hue ; whereas the whiter kind Toſe'much 
of their luſtre by keeping, particularly in hot 'coun- 


tries, ren of both * which is known 


by 
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BOOK by the name of mother of pearl, is uſed in Aſa for 
Wl. various purpoſes. — 
THz annual revenue aiding from the fhery.in the 

latitude of Baharen, is computed at 3,600,000 livres 

(1 57,5001.) The greateſt. part of the pearls that are 
uneven, are carried to Conſtantinople, and other ports 
of Turky ; where the larger compoſe part of the orna- 
ments of the head-dreſs, and the ſmaller are uſed in 
works of embroidery. The perfect pearls muſt be re- 
ſerved for Surat, from whence they are diſtributed 
throughout all Indoſtan. The women have ſo ſtrong a 
paſſion for luxury, and the ſale of this article is ſo much 
increaſed by ſuperſtition, that there is not the leaſt 
reaſon to apprehend any diminution either in the price 
or the demand. There are none of the Gentiles who 
do not make it a point of religion to bore at leaſt one 
pearl at the time of their marriage. Whatever may 
be the myſterious meaning of this cuſtom among a 
people whoſe morality aud politics are couched in al- 
legories, or where allegory, becomes religion; this em- 
blem of virgin modeſty has proved advantageous to 
the pearl trade. The pearls that have not newly been 
bored make a part of dreſs; but cannot have a place in 
the marriage ceremony, -where one new pearl is at leaſt 
indiſpenſable. They are accordingly always ſold five 
and twenty or thirty per cent. cheaper than thoſe 
which come from the Gulph, where they are taken. 
There are no pearls at Malabar z but it has riches of 
another kind. 
MALABAR is, properly 2 2 9 ſitu - 


Ceneral- 


trade on the 


coat of Na. Tam. But to make our narrative the better underſtood, 
labar; and by accommodating i it to the notions generally received 
_ - mg in A ass we ſhall; give this name to the whole track 
— 2 extending from the Induſt to Cape Comorin, including 


the adjacent iſlands, and beginning with the Maldives. 
TRE 
\ 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
Tu Maldives form a long chain of iſlands to the 


_—_ 


B O OK 


III. 


weſt of Cape Comorin, which is the neareſt part o/. 


the Terra Firma. They are divided into thirteen pro- 


vinces, which are called atollons. This diviſion is the 


work of nature, that has ſurrounded each atollon with 


a barrier of rocks, furniſhing a better defence than the 


ſtrongeſt fortification againſt the impetuoſity of the 
waves, or the attacks of an enemy. The natives reck- 
on the number of theſe iſlands at twelve thouſand ; 
the ſmalleſt of which are nothing more than banks of 
ſand that are overflowed at high tides, and the largeſt 
very ſmall in circumference. Of all the channels that 
ſeparate them there are only four capable of receiving 
ſhips. The reſt are fo ſhallow, that they have ſeldom 
more than three feet water. It is conjectured, with 


probability, that all theſe different iſſands were for- 


merly one, and that the force of the waves and cur- 
rents, or ſome great natural event, has divided them 
into ſeveral portions. 

IT is probable, that this Arckipelage was original- 
ly peopled from Malabar, Afterwards the Arabians 
went there, uſurped the ſovereignty, and eftabliſhed 
their own religion. At length the two nations were 
united into one; when the Portugueſe, ſoon after their 
arrival in de reduced them to ſubjection. This 
tyranny was of ſhort continuance. The garriſon 
which held them in ſlavery was exterminated, and the 
Maldives recovered their independence. Since this pe- 


riod they have fallen under the yoke of an arbitrary 


prince, who keeps his court at Male, and has reſigned 


the whole authority to the prieſts. He is the ſole mer- 
Chant in his dominions. 


Ax adminiftration: of this ſtamp, and the barrenneſs 
of the country, which produces nothing but cocoa- 
trees, prevents the trade from being conſiderable. The 

. conſiſt only of cowries, fiſh, and kayar. 


KAYAR 
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Kayak is the bark of the cocoa-tree, of which 


cables are Bas that ſerve for the Indian navigation. 


This is np where ſo good, and in ſuch plenty as in the 
Maldives. A great quantity of it is carried, with ſame 
cowries to Ceylon, where theſe commodities are ex- 


changed for the areca nut. 
untry 0 * 


Tk fiſh called in the ee 
dried in the ſun. It is ſalted by dipping it ſeveral 
times in the ſea, and cut into pieces of the thickneſs 
and length of a man's finger. Cargoes of it are annu- 
ally brought to Achen, which are purchaſed with 
gold and benzoin. 'The gold remains in the Maldives; 
and the benzoin is ſent to Mocha, where it procures 
in return about three hundred bales of eoffee for the 
conſumption of theſe iſlands, 

_ Cownipgs are white and ſhining ſhells. The pies 

itants fiſh for them twice à month; three days before 

new moon, and three days after. This employ- 
ment belongs to the women, who wade to the middle 
in water to gather them upon the ſands. They are 
ut up in parcels, each containing twelve thouſand. 

Thoſe that are not circulated in the country, or car- 
ried to Ceylon are ſent to the banks of the Ganges. A 
great number of veſlels annually fail from this river 
laden with ſugar, rice, linen, and other leſs conſider» 
able articles for the. uſe of the Maldives, and return 
with a cargo of cowries valued at about yoo, ooo livres 
30, ba5l.) One part is circulated in Bengal, where it 
ſerves as ſmall coin. The reſt is taken off by the Eu- 


Fopeans, who uſe it with advantage in their trade with 


Africa. They buy it at fix ſols (about 3d.) à pound, 
and ſell it from twelve to eighteen (near 8d. on an 
average) in their ſeveral capitals: it is worth thirty- 
five livres (II. 4 r 316055 \ 

Tux kingdom of Travancor, which extends from 


_ Comprin 49.the fraptiers of -Cachios was het 
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ſormerly in poſſeſſion of a greater ſhare. of opulence B O OK 
than the Maldives. It is probable that it owed the pre- ul. 


ſervation of its independency to its poverty, when the 
Moguls made themſelves maſters of Madura. The fa- 
ther of the prefent monarch-added- more dignity to his 
erown than any of his predeceſſors, He was a man of 
great abilities. A neighbouring fate had ſent him two 
ambaſſadors, one of whom began a long harangue, 
which the other was preparing to continue. Be 1 te- 


dious, ſaid the prince, with an auſtere brow, J;fe it 


ſhore. - This prince formed a ſmall body of troops of 


the French and Portugueſe deſerters, which, in time 
of peace, performed the military duties in the citadel 
of Kotate, with as much regularity as our garriſons, 
and were of ſignal ſervice in enlarging his dominions 
in time of war. The interior parts of his country 
were benefited by his conqueſt, a circumſtance that 
rarely happens, He eſtabliſhed in them ſome manufac- 
tories of coarſe cottons, which were at firſt diſpoſed 
of among the Dutch at Tutocorin, and were after- 
wards carried to the Engliſh factory at Anjengo. 
THERE are two European ſettlements in the king- 
dom of Travancor: that of the Danes at Kolechey is 
nothing more than a ſmall ſtorehouſe, where th 
might nevertheleſs be regularly ſupplied with two hun- 
dred thouſand weight of pepper. Such is their indo- 


Jence, or their poyerty, that they have made but one 


purchaſe, and that only of a very ſmall quantity theſe 
TuR Engliſh factory at Anjengo has four ſmall baſ- 
tions without ditches, and a garriſon of a hundred and 


fifty black and white men. It is ſituated on a ſandy. 


point of land at the mouth of a ſmall river, which, is 
three-fourths of the year choaked up, with ſand. Its 
village is well peopled, and full of manufaQtures, This 
ſettlement is, in general, more lucrative to the agents of 
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the company, who buy pepper, large cinnamon, and 


e very good kayar on their own account, than to the 


company themſelves, who trade only for fifty thou- 
ſand weight of pepper, and ſome linens of ſmall value. 

Cochix was a place of great note when the Portu- 
gueſe arrived in India. They made themſeves maſters of 
it, and were afterwards diſpoſſeſſed by the Dutch. The 
ſovereign, at the time this place was taken from him, 
had preſerved his dominions, which, in the ſpace of 


twenty-five years, have been repeatedly invaded by 


the people of Travancor. His misfortunes have oblig- 
ed him to retire under the walls of his ancient capi- 
tal, where he lives upon a revenue of 14,400 livres, 


(63ol. ) which was ſtipulated to be paid him by anci- 


ent capitulations, out of the produce of his cuſtoms. 
In the ſame ſuburb is a colony of induſtrious Jews, 
who are white men, and ridiculouſly pretend to have 


| been ſettled here ſince the time of the Babyloniſh 
_ captivity, but have certainly been in this ſituation a 


very conſiderable time. A town encompaſſed with 
fertile lands, and built upon a river that receives veſ- 
ſels of five hundred tons burthen, and communicates 
by ſeveral navigable branches to the interior parts of 
the country, may naturally be expected to be in a 
flouriſhing condition. If it is otherwiſe, the blame 
muſt lie on the oppreſſive nature of the government. 
Tris oppreſſive ſpirit is at leaſt as ſenſibly felt at 
Calicut: all nations are admitted thither, but none 


have any ſway. The ſovereign who reſides there at 


preſent i is a Bramin. This is almoſt the only throne 
in India that is filled by a perſon of this firſt claſs. In 
other places the crown is worn by the inferior claſ- 
ſes; and even by perſons of ſuch obſcure origin, that 
theis domeſtics would be diſhonoured and baniſhed 
from their. tribes, if they condeſcended even to eat 


with their monarchs. Theſe people take care not to 
boaſt 
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boaſt of ſupping with the king: this eee is not, B 9.6, K 


perhaps, more ridiculous than any other. It humbles 


the pride of princes, and deprives courtiers of one 
ſource of vanity. Such is the influence of ſuperſtiti- 
on, that it gives riſe to the univerſal prevalence « of opi- 


nion. By ſuperſtition artifice divides the empire with | 


power: when the latter has conquered and enſlaved 
the world, the former interpoſes and preſcribes laws 


in its turn: they enter into a league with each other, 
mankind fall proſtrate and ſubmit to their chains. 


Accordingly the Bramins, who are the depoſitaries of 


religion and the ſciences throughout Indoſtan, are 


every where employed by the Rajahs as miniſters or 


ſecretaries of ſtate, and make what arrangements they 
think proper; but affairs are not the better managed 


on that account. 


THe adminiſtration of Calicut is hed in general, 
and that of the capital ſtill worſe, No police is eſta- 
bliſhed, no fortifications are raiſed. The trade, which 
is clogged with a multiplicity of impoſts, is almoſt 
entirely in the hands of a few of the moſt abandoned 
and faithleſs Moors in Aſia. One of its greateſt ad- 
vantages is, that by the river Baypore, which is only 
at two leagues diſtance, it has the means of being fur- 
niſhed with teak timber, which grows upon the plains 
and mountains in great abundance. 


Tux territories that border upon Calicut, — —4 


long to the houſe of Colaſtry, are little known, ex- 
dept by the French colony at Mahe, which is gather- 
ing freſh ſtrength, and that of the Engliſh at Telle- 
cherry, which has experienced no misfortune. .. The 


latter has a fort flanked with four baſtions ith 


ditches, a garriſon of three hundred Europeans, five 
hundred ſipahis, and to the amount of about fifteen 
thouſand inhabitants. The company to which it be- 


longs 
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longs receives from it annually fifteen hundred thots- 
ſand pounds weight of pepper. 

Ir we except a few principalities that ſcarte deſerve 
mention, the ſtates we have been deſcribing. properly 
conſtitute the whole of the Matabar coaſt, a country 
more agreeable than opulent. The exports are few, 
beſides aromatics and ſpices. The principal articles 
ate ſanders wood, India ſaffron, cardamum, ginger, 
| baſtard cinnamon, and pepper. 

Tu fantalum or fanders grows to the ſize of a wal- 
nut- tree; the fruit, which in ſome degree reſembles ; a 
cherry, is of no value. The wood, which is better i in 
Malabar than in any other pee except Kanara, 
where it grows in ſtill higher perfection, is either red, 
yellow, or white. From the two laſt kinds an oil is 
extracted, with which the Chineſe, Indians, Perſians, 
Arabians and Turks anoint their bodies. It is like- 
wiſe burnt in their houſes, and yields a fragrant and To 
wholeſome-ſmell. The red fanders is leaſt eſteemed, . 
and is ſcarce ever uſed but in medicine. 

Tur Indian ſaffron, called by the phyſicians cur- 
cuma, is a plant with leaves reſembling thoſe of the 
white hellebore ; the flower is of a fine purple colour, 
and the fruit has, like our cheſnuts, a rough coat 
containing the ſeed, which is round like a pea. The 
root, which has a bitter tafte, and has long been ef- 
teemed of an aperient quality, was formerly uſed as a 
remedy for the jaundice. The Indians make a yellow 
die of it, and it is an ingredient in moſt of their difhes, 

Tn cardamum is a grain generally uſed in Indian 
ragoiits : it propagates itſelf without fowing or plant- 
ing, Nothing more is required than, as oon as the 
rainy ſeaſon 1s over, to fer fire to the herb that hay. | 
produced it. It is often mixed with areca and betel, 
and te chewed afterwards. The ſort moſt 

eſteemed, 
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eſteemed, which is ſmall, gros in the territory of Book 
Cananor ; it is uſed in medicine chiefly te hel di- * — 8 
geſtion, and to ſtrengthen the ſtomucn. 

GINGER is a plant whoſe root is white, tender; 
and almoſt as pungent to the palate as pepper. The 
Indians put it into their rice, which is their common 
diet, to correct its natural infipidity. This ſpice mixed 
with others, gives the diſhes ſeaſoned with it a ftrong 

taſte, which is extremely diſagreeable to ſtrangers. 

The Europeans, however, who come to Afia-in low 
circumſtances are obliged to accuſtom themſelves to 
it. Others adopt it out of complaiſance to their wives; 
who are generally natives of the country. It is here, 
as in all other places, much eafier for the men to con- 
. foibles of the women, than to 
get the better of them. Perhaps too the eke 1 
require this manner of living. 

BasTARD: cinnamon, knowh in Europe by the 
| name of caſa lighea, is to be had at Timor, Java, 
and Mindanao; but that which grows en the Mala- | 
bar coaſt is much ſuperior. . The Dutch, defpairing of b 
being able to root up all the trees out of the foreſts i 
that produce it, fell upon the expedient; during their | 
CO in Malabar of requiring the ſovereigns of _ 

the country to renounce their right of barking them. 
This engagement, which was never ſtrictly — 
has been leſs fulfilled fince the nation that made ft ht 
loſt its authority, and the price of the cinnamon of 
Ceylon has been advanced in confequente of "that 
meaſute. I reſent produce at Malabar may be 
computed A two: hundred thoufand weights The 
ſmalleſf portion of it is brought to Europe, where it is 
fold for good cinnamon by merchants' whd ure not 
very. honeſt; the reft is diſpoſed of in India, where it 
zs ſold at twenty and from thence to twenty-five ſols 
leren tod. to about 1 3d.) a pound, though it coſts | 
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B O 0 K no more than ſix, (about 3d.) The trade is entirely in 


the hands of the free Engliſh merchants ; it may ad- 


mit of improvement, but will never be equal to chat 
of pepper. 


TRE 1 is a ſhrub whoſe root is ſmall, 


fibrous, and flexible; it riſes into a ſtem, which re- 


quires a tree or a prop to ſupport it. Its wood has the 
ſame ſort of knots as the vine; and when it is dry, it 

exactly reſembles the eee The leaves, which 
have a ſtrong ſmell and a pungent taſte, are of an oval 
ſhape; but they diminiſh towards the extremity, and 
terminate in a point. From the flower-buds, which 
are white, and are ſometimes placed in the middle, 
and ſometimes at the extremity of the branches are 
produced ſmall berries reſembling thoſe of the currant- 


tree. Each of theſe contains between twenty and thir- 


ty corns of pepper; they are commonly gathered in 
October, and expoſed to the ſun ſeven or eight days. 
The fruit, which was green at firſt, and afterwards 
red, when ſtri pped of its covering, ace the appear- 
ance it has when we ſee it. The hagen, heavieſt, and 
leaſt ſhrivelled, is the beſt. | 
TRE pepper- plant flouriſhes in the lands of Jaws 
Sumatra, and Ceylon, and more particularly on the 
Malabar coaſt. It is not ſown, but planted; and great 
nicety is required in the choice of the ſhoots. It pro- 
duces no fruit till the end of three years; but bears ſo 
plentifully the three ſucceeding years, that ſome plants 
yield between ſix and ſeven pounds of pepper. The 
bark then begins to ſhrink; and the ſnrub deelines ſo 
Ws that in twelve years time it ceaſes bearing. 
Tx culture of pepper is not difficult; it is ſuſ- 
cient to plant it in a rich ſoil, and carefully to pull up 


the weeds that grow in great abundance round its 


roots, eſpecially. the three firſt years. As the ſun is 
8 00 e to the growth of the 8 
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when it is ready to bear, the trees that ſupport it miſt B * E 
be lopped, to prevent their ſhade from injuring 20208 


fruit. When the ſeaſon is over, it is proper to crop 
the head of the plant. Without this precaution there 
would be too much wood, and little fruit. 

THe pepper exported from Malabar, which was for- 
merly entirely in the hands of the Portugueſe, and is 
at preſent divided between the Dutch, Engliſh, and 
French, amounts to about ten millions weight. At 
ten ſols a pound (5d. ) it is worth five millions: 
(218,7 50l.) it is exported, with other productions, 
for half that ſum. By the ſale of theſe commodities 
the country is enabled to purchaſe rice from the Gan- 
ges and Canara, coarſe linzns from Myfore and Ben- 


gal, and ſeveral ſorts of goods from Europe. The 


payments in money amount to little or nothing. 

K ANARA, a country bordering upon Malabar pro- 
perly fo called, was formerly more opulent. It was an 
almoft inexhauſtible granary of rice ; but has been 
much on the decline fince it ſubmitted to the yoke of 
Heyder-Aly-Kan. The trade of this country, which 
was carried on with freedom at Mangalore the capi- 
tal, is entirely engroſſed by the conqueror, who will 
deliver his commodities to none but thoſe who furniſh 
him with arms, powder and ammunition. The Por- 
tugueſe are the only people exempted from this law, 


who having been formerly maſters of the province, 


haye always retained one ſtaple which ſupplies Goa. 

TRE commerce, that raiſed Venice from her ca- 
nals, and Amſterdam from her marſhes, had rendered 
Goa the center of the riches of India, and the moft 
celebrated mart in the world. It is now reduced to 


nothing, though it is defended by two thouſand Eu- | 


ropean ſoldiers, by a company of artillery, and by 
five thouſand fipahis, and that it is an annual expence 
to the ſtate of thirteen or fourteen hundred thoufand 

Vor. I. * „livres 


PL K livres (about 59,1001. on an average). Superſtition, 
= te Autos da Fe, and the monks, extinguiſh all deſire 
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of ſeeing it reſtored to its former ſtate. Deprived of ſo 
many fertile provinces, which implicitly obey its laws, 
it has nothing remaining but the ſmall iſland on which 
it is built, and the two peninſulas that form its harbour. 
NEAR a century ago a power was eſtabliſhed by 
ſea and land to the north of Goa, the increaſe of 
which was not foreſeen by any body. The name of 
the founder of it was Konna Ji Angria, He made 
himſelf maſter of the ſmall iſling of Severndroog, 
where he had ſerved as a ſoldier, and built a light veſ- 
ſel on which he embarked as a pirate. At firſt he con- 
fined his attacks to'the Mooriſh or Indian veſlels trad- 
ing: upon that coaſt, His ſucceſs, experience, and the 
number of adventurers whom the fame of his cou- 
rage and generolity invited to join him, enabled him 
to engage in the greateſt enterpriſes. By degrees he 
acquired a dominion extending forty leagues along the 
| Tea-coaſt, or which ran up between twenty and thirty 
miles in the inland country, according to the natural 
diſpoſition of the places, and the facility of their be- 
ing defended. His ſucceſs and renown were, however, 
principally owing to his naval operations ; which were 
continued with good fortune by his ſuceeſſors. Theſe 
pirates being maſters of the coaſt, attacked the flag of 
all nations without diſtinction. Beſides a great num- 
ber of ſmall veſſels, theyWﬀok ſhips of the largeſt fize 
from the European powers ; the Derby and the Re- 
ſtoration belonging to the Engliſh, the Jupiter belong- 
ing to the French, and three Dutch veſſels at one time, 
one of which carried fifty guns. | 
Tx plans of the Engliſh were diſconcerted by 
theſe depredations. They had viewed with pleaſure 
the firſt attempts of theſe pirates, which threw the 
greateſt part of the trade, and the whole navi- 
gation into their hands; becauſe their ſhips wu 
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of greater force and better manned than thoſe of 
the country. They could no longer boaſt this 
advantage, when the veſſels belonging to Bom- 
bay, which traded upon the coaſt, were inſulted, car- 


goes pl undered, and the ſailors taken priſoners. The 


precaution taken never to ſail without a convoy was 
very expenſive, and proved ineffectual. The convoys 
were often moleſted, and ſometimes taken. Theſe de- 
predations determined the company in 1722 to join 
their forces with thoſe of the Portugueſe, who were 
equally exaſperated againſt theſe pirates; and it was 
determined between them to deſtroy the place of their 
reſort. The expedition was diſgraceful and abortive. 
That which was undertaken by the Dutch, two years 
after with ſeven men of war and two bomb ketches, 
met with no better ſucceſs. At length the Marattas, 
upon Angria's refuſing to pay a tribute which had 
long been cuſtomary, agreed to attack the common 
enemy by land, whilſt the Engliſh attacked them by 
ſea. This confederacy obtained a complete conqueſt. 
Moſt of the harbours and forts were taken in the cam- 
paign of 1755; Geriahz the capital ſurrendered the 
year following, and with it fell a power whoſe proſ- 
perity had been only founded on public calamities. 
By its ruin the power of the Marattas; which was for- 
midable already, was unhappily increaſed. 
 THnesE people, who had, been long confined within 
the limits of their mountains, have by degrees extend- 
ed themſelves towards the ſea, and at preſent poſleſs 
the large ſpace between Surat and Goa, where they 
equally threaten theſe two cities. They are famous 
for their incurſions and depredations on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, the neighbourhood of Delhi, and on the 
banks of the Ganges ; but the center of their greateſt 
ſtrength, and their fixed tation is at Malabar. That 
ſpirit of rapine, which they carry into the countries 
where they occaſionally make inroads, is forſaken in 
FT 4 the 
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* the provinces they have conquered. One may venture 
1 to foretell that Bacaim, Chaul, Dabul, and many 


ing voyages to Mecca. The emperor thought the 


uſurpations even to the gates of the place, had, for a 
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other places, which were ſo long oppreſſed by the ty- 
ranny of the Portugueſe, will regain their former im- 
portance under the government of the Marattas. The 
fate of Surat is an object of {till greater conſequence. 

Tris town was for a long time the only ſeaport 
for the exportation of the manufactures of the Mo- 
gul empire, and the importation of whatever was 
neceſlary to ſupply its conſumption, To ſecure its 
allegiance, and provide for its defence, a citadel was 
built, the commandant of which had no authority over 
that of the town ; care was even taken to chuſe-two 
governors, who, Got their character, were not likely 
to unite in oppreſling trade. Some diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances gave riſe to a third power. The Indian ſeas 
were infeſted with pirates who interrupted the na- 
vigation, and hindered devout Muſſulmen from mak- 


chief of a colony of Coffrees, who were ſettled at Ra- 
Japour, would be a proper perſon to ſtop the progreſs 
of theſe depredations, and therefore appointed him his 
admiral. Three lacks of roupees, or 720,000 livres, 
(between 30,0001. and 40,0001.) were aſſigned him 
for his annual pay. This ſalary not being punctually 
paid, the admiral ſeized the caſtle, and from that for- 
treſs laid the town under contribution. A ſcene of 
general confuſion enſued ; and the avarieF of the Ma- 
rattas, which was always active, became more eager 
than ever. Theſe Barbarians, who had extended their 


long time, been allowed a third part of the duties, on 
condition that they ſhould not moleſt the inland trade. 
They contented themſelves with this contribution, ſo 
long as fortune did not throw more conſiderable ad- 
vantages in their way. As ſoon as they perceived this 


ferment 
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ferment among the citizens, not doubting that one of 
the parties might be tranſported fo far by reſentment 
as to open the gates to them, they drew their 'forces 
near to the walls. The traders finding their effects 
daily in danger of being plundered, called the Engliſh 
to their aſſiſtance in 1759, ind aided them in ta ing 
the citadel. The court of Delhi confirmed them in 
the poſſeſſion of it, and in the exerciſe of the vat 
command, together with the appointments annexed to 
both commiſſions. This revolution reſtored tranquil- 
lity to Surat; but Bombay, which was the cauſe of 
it, acquired an addition of credit, wealth, and power. 
THis ſmall iſland, which is not more than twenty 
miles in cirvumletants; was, for 1 long time, of little 
fervice to the Engliſh. No man chofeę to fettle in a coun- 
try, ſo unhealthy, as to give riſe to the proverb, That 


at Bombay à mum life did not excted tbo mon ſbos: the 


unwholeſomeneſs of the air was attributed to the bad 
quality of the water, the low marſhy y grounds, and to the 
offenſive ſmell of the fiſh uſed in manuring the roots 
of trees. Every poſſible remedy was ufed to remove 
theſe cauſes of mortality. Fhe number of inhabitants 
in the colony increafed in propottion as theſe deſtruc- 
tive principles were diminifhed': it is computed to 
amount at preſent to fifty thouſand: Indians, born in 
the iſland, or induced to ſettle there by the lenity of 
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the government, Of theſe, ſome are lee in the 


cultivation of rice, a greater number in. that of cocoa- 
trees which cover the plains; and the reſt are en- 


gaged in navigation and other ofeFul libokrd, which 


are continually improving. 


BomBay was at. firſt feta: no other Hehe 


than that of an excellent harbour, which in time'of 


peace ſerved. as a place of refreſhment for the mer- 
chant-men frequenting the Malabar coaſt; and time 


of wary as a winter ſtation for the ſquadrons that go- 
vernment 
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vernment might ſend to India. This was a very valua- 
ble advantage in ſeas where there are ſo few good bays, 
and where the Engliſh have no other but this. The. 
ſettlement has ſince been rendered much more uſeful. 
The company have made it the mart of all their trade 
with Malabar, Surat, and the Perſian and Arabian 


Gulphs. Its ſituation has invited the Engliſh mer- 


Chants to reſort thither ; and by their means trade is 
carried on with greater ſpirit. The tyranny exerciſed 


by the Angrias upon the continent has compelled ſome 


of the Banians to take refuge at Bombay, notwith- 
ſtanding the averſion theſe people, who never drink 
ſpirituous liquors, muſt have for living in a place 
where the water is ſo bad. Some rich Moors have like - 

wiſe removed hither in conſequence of the diſturdanz 
ces at Surat. | 

IT is not to. be imagined, that ſuch a. mender of 
men, who, with the advantages of | induſtry and 
large capitals, were intent on amaſſing wealth, would 
remain inactive. From Malabar they furniſhed them- 
ſelves with ſhip timber, and kayar for cordage: theſe 
were worked up by the Parſees from Guzarat. The 
ſailors of the country, under the command of Euro- 
pean officers, have been found able to navigate their 
ſhips... Surat: furniſhes the cargoes, partly on its own 
account, and partly on account of the merchants of 
Bombay. They ſend out annually: two ſhips to Baſ- 
ſora, one for ] odda, one for Mocha, and ſometimes 
one for China, The cargoes of all theſe ſhips are im- 
menſely rich. Other veſſels of delt aſa vinte ary 
diſpatched from the colony itſelf, | 

Tas private ſhips of the COMPANY: are Gelbe for 
the factories they have eſtabliſhed between Surat and 
Cape Comorin.. The rupees of Bombay, which have 
been ſubſtituted inſtead of thoſe at Surat throughout 


the corte and in the interior parts of the country, 


give 
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give the company an advantage of five per cent. over BOOK 
all the nations that are their rivals. They likewiſe II. 
ſend cargoes to Baſſora, Bender-Abaſſi, and Sindi, 
where the ſale of their cloths is the principal object of 
their ſettlements. Thirteen or fourteen hundred bales 
are ſufficient to ſupply the conſumption. Their con- 
nections with Surat are ſtil] more advantageous ; this 
place buys of them a large quantity of iron and lead, 
and ſome woollen-cloths ; the ſhips are freighted back 
from hence with manufactures to a great amount. 

THe ſhips ſent from Europe formerly failed to the 
ſea-port, where they were to take in their lading. 
They now put in at Bombay. This alteration owes 
its riſe to the er the company have of tranſ- 
porting hither all the andiſe of the country 
without expence, ſince they have been inveſted with 
the dignity of admiral to the great Mogul, and in 


conſequence of this appointment have been obliged to 
maintain a maritime force upon the coaſt. e 


THe detail into which we have entered, may in- 
cline the reader to ſuppoſe that the ſituation of the 
Engliſh at Malabar is equal to their wiſhes. It is ne- 
vertheleſs certain that they gain no more than 
2,250,000 livres (not quite 100, oool.) from all the 
ſettlements they have upon this coaſt ; whereas their 
annual expences exceed 6,000,000 (above 260,0001.) 

Ir the attention of the company had not been di- 
verted by the great ſcenes in which they have been 
engaged on the coaſt of Coromandel and in Bengal, 
it is natural to believe their affairs would be in a bet- 
ter ſtate at Malabar. . 

Tux fortifications at Bombay would not have been 
enlarged, then reduced, then extended again, and in 
ſhort altered at ſeveral different times. Had the plans 
been drawn by ſkilful engineers, and executed by ho- 
neſt workmen, thoſe enormous expences, which have 


excited 


n 
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excited ſuch a general indignation, might have been 
avoided. 


TRE would have ſent from the Ganges, or from 
Europe, a fund ſufficient to purchaſe ſeven or eight 


rich cargoes every year, inſtead of three or four very 


ſlender ones furniſhed by a declining and almoſt de- 
ſerted trade, | 

Tus feeble ſtate of the independent kingdoms of this 
continent, particularly towards the ſauth, and the anar- 
chy and war in which they are perpetually involved, 
would have ſuggeſted a plan conducive to the welfare 


of the inhabitants, and to the intereſts of the nation, 


by whoſe influence it would have been procured. 

Id a word, the company might have obtained the 
iſland of Salſette, which was offered to them by the 
Marattas, on condition of their aſſiſting them, on a 
ſudden emergency, with five hundred men againſt the 
ſubah of the Decan: and by this arrangement they 
would have freed themſelves from the ſhameful neceſ- 


ſity they are under of depending upon theſe people for 


ſubſiſtence. 


T Rx fertile iſland of Salſette, which is e 
miles in length, and eight or nine in breadth, was taken 
by the Marattas from the Portugueſe. Maſters of this 
poſt, they threatened Bombay, which is only ſeparated 
from it by a narrow channel fordable at low water. 
Now that the Engliſh have raiſed large fortifications, 
and placed a numerous garriſon in their colony, whioh 

is become of greater importance, an invaſion is im- 
practicable. The Marattas themſelves are convinced of 
it; but they think it is in their power to ruin this ſet- 
tlement even without attacking it. This, they affirm, 
would eaſily be done by refuſing to furniſh it with pro- 
viſions from Salſette, andpreventing its procuring them 
from the continent. Perſons of obſervation, who are 
well acquainted with the ſituation of the places, find 


ſomething more than probability in theſe ideas. 
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Tx truth is, that ever ſince that wrong ſtep was BOOK 
taken, though perhaps it was unavoidable, of putting, III. 


into the hands of the Marattas all the ports Which 
belonged to the Angrias, thoſe barbarians have been 


daily augmenting their marine. Their ambition will 
increaſe with their power; and it is impoſſible that 


in proceſs of time, their claims and thoſe of the Eng- 


liſh ſhould not interfere. ES WEEDS. 

Ip we might hazard a conjeQure, we ſhould not 
ſcruple to. propheſy. that the company's agents will be 
the authors of the rupture. Beſide the propenſity to 
raiſe diſturbances, which is common to all that ſet 
of men, becauſe confuſion is favourable to their ava- 
ricious views: they are devoured with ſecret ſpleen at 


having no ſhare in thoſe immenſe ſortunes, which 


are made on the Coromandel coaſt, and eſpecially in 
Bengal. Their avarice, jealouſy, and even their pride 
will incline them to repreſent the Marattas as turbu- 
lent neighbours, always intent upon the invaſion of 


Bombay: to magnify the facility of diſperſing theſe 


banditti, provided they have a proper force; and to 
give exaggerated ideas of the advantage of plundering 
their mountains filled with the treaſures of Indoſtan, 
which they have been accumulating during a whole 
century. The company accuſtomed to conqueſt, and 
Having no longer any urgent occaſion for its troops 
on the banks of the Ganges, will adopt a plan that 
promiſes an acceſſion of riches, glory, and power. 
If thoſe who dread the ſpirit of ambition, ſhould pre- 
voail with the company not to embark in this new 
enterprize, it will be foreed into it by its ſervants; 
and however the event of this war may operate upon 
its intereſts, thoſe who involve the company in it 
will be fare to be gainers. There is lefs reaſon to fear 
a misfortune of this kind on the coaſts of Coroman- 
del and Orixa, which extend from Cape Comorin 
to the Ganges. 
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BOOK OGEOGRAPHERSs and hiſtorians always conſider theſe 
. l. as diſtinct countries inhabited by two nations, whoſe 
General language, genius, and manners have not the leaſt re- 
trade of the ſemblance. But as the commerce in both is nearly 
coaſt of Co- . 9 
romandel, the ſame, and carried on in the ſame manner; we 
2 iy eh ſhall comprehend them both under the general name of 
in palticu- Coromandel. The two coaſts reſemble each other in 
lar, other reſpects. In both of them, there reigns from 
the beginning of May to the end of October an ex- 
ceſſive heat, which begins at nine in the morning, 
and continues till nine in the evening. During the 
night it is always allayed by a ſea- breeze, that blows 
from the ſouth-eaſt ; and moſt commonly this refreſh< 
ing gale begins at three in the afternoon. The air is 
leſs inflamed, though too hot the reſt of the year. It 
rains almoſt continually during the months of No- 
vember and December. This immenſe tract is cover- 
ed with a parched ſand for the extent of two miles, 
and ſometimes only one mile. | 
THERE were many reaſons why this country was 
at firſt neglected by the Europeans who came to In- 
dia. It was ſeparated by inacceſſible mountains from 
Malabar, where theſe bold navigators endeavoured to 
ſettle themſelves. Spices and aromatics, which were 
the principal objects of their attention, were not to be 
found there. In ſhort, civil diſſenſions had baniſhed 
from it tranquillity, ſecurity and induſtry. 
AT that period, the empire of Biſnagar, to which 
this vaſt country was ſubject, was falling to ruin. 
The firſt monarchs of that illuſtrious ſtate owed their 
power to their abilities. They headed their armies in 
war; in peace, they directed their councils, viſited 
their provinces, and adminiſtered Juſtice,” Proſperity 
corrupted them, By degrees they fell into a habit of 
withdrawing themſelves from the ſight of their peo- 
ple, and of leaving the cares of government to their ge- 
| nerals 
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nerals and miniſters, This conduct paved the way to B 0.9 K 
their ruin. The governors of Viſapour, the Carnatic, 1 


Golconda, and Orixa, threw off their dependence, 
and aſſumed the title of kings. Thoſe of Madura, 
Tanjore, Myſore, Gingi, and ſome others, likewiſe 
uſurped the ſovereign authority, but retained their 
ancient ſtile of Naick. This great revolution had juſt 
happened, when the Europeans appeared upon the 
coaſt of Coromandel. = 

Tux foreign trade was at that time inconſiderable ; 
it conſiſted only of diamonds from Golconda, which 
were Carried to Calicut and Surat,. and from thence 
to Ormus or Suez, whence. they were circulated 
through Europe and Aſia, Maſſulipatan, the richeft 
and moſt populous city in theſe countries, was the 
only market that was known for linens; they were 
purchaſed at a great fair annually holden there by 
the Arabian and Malayan veſſels that frequented that 


bay, and by carayans that arrived from diſtant parts. 


The linens were exported. to the ſame places as the 
diamonds, Mong et | 


THs fondneſs for the manufactures of Coromandel, 
which began. to prevail here, inſpired all the European 
nations trading to the Indian ſeas with the refolution 

of forming ſettlements there. They were not diſcou- 
raged either by the difficulty of conveying goods from 
the inland parts of the country, where there was no 
navigable river; by the total want of harbours, where 
the ſea, at one ſeaſon of the year, is not navigable; by 
the barrenneſs of the coaſts for the moſt part unculti- 
vated and uninhabited ; nor by the tyranny and fluctu- 
ating ſtate of the government. They thought that ſil- 
ver would be induſtriouſly ſought after; that Pegu 
would furniſh timber for building, and Bengal corn 
for ſubſiſtence; that a proſperous voyage of nine 
months would be more than ſufficient to complete 
their ladings; and that, by fortifying themſel ve 


8, they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be fecure againſt the attacks of the n 8 
rants that oppreſſed theſe countries. 

Tre firſt colonies were eſtabliſhed near the more. 
Some of them obtained a ſettlement by force: moſt of 
them were formed with the conſent of the ſovereigns, 
and all were confined to a very narrow tract of land. 
The boundaries of each were marked out by a hedge 
of thorny plants, which was their only defence. In 
proceſs of time fortifications were raiſed; and the 
ſecurity derived from them, added to the lenity of the 
government, ſoon increaſed the number of coloniſts. 
The ſplendor and independence of theſe ſettlements 
ſeveral times raiſed the jealouſy of the princes in 


| whoſe dominions- they were formed; but their attempts 


to demoliſh them proved abortive. Each colony in- 
creaſed in proſperity in proportion to the ricties and 
the wiſdom of the nation that founded it. 
None of the companies that exerciſed an excluſive 
privilege beyond the Cape of Good Hope had any con- 


cern in the trade of diamonds ; which was always left 


to private merchants, and by degrees fell intirely into 
the hands of the Engliſh, or the Jews and Armenians 


that lived under their protection. At prefent this 


grand object of luxury and induſtry is much reduced. 


The revolutions that have happened in Indoſtan have 
prevented people from reſorting to theſe rich mines; 
and the anarchy into which this unhappy country is 
plunged, leaves no toom to hope that they will be 
again attended to. The whole of the commereial ope- 
rations on the coaſt of Coromandel i is anner to the 


purchaſe of cottons. 


THe manufacturing of the white cottons bought 
there, differs ſo little from that of ours, that it would 
be neither intereſting nor inſtructive to enter into a 
minute deſcription of it. The proceſs uſed in making 
their printed cottons, which was at firſt ſervilely fol- 


— 
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lowed in Europe, has fince been rendered more ſim- 
ple and brought to greater perfection by our manufac- 
turers. The painted cottons, which are likewiſe 
bought there, we have not yet attempted to imitate. 
Thoſe who imagine we have been prevented from un- 
dertaking this branch merely by the high price of la- 
bour among us, are miſtaken. Nature has not given 
us the wild fruits and drugs neceſſary for the compo- 
ſition of thoſe bright and indelible colours, which 
conſtitute the principal merit of the Indian manufac- 
tures; nor has ſhe furniſhed us with the waters that 
ſerve to fix them ; and which are good at Pondicherry, 
but excellent at Madras Paliacaten, Maſſulipatan, 
and Bimilipatan. 
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Tun Indians do not univerſally obſerve the ſame 


method in painting their cottons; either becauſe 
there are ſome niceties peculiar to certain provinces, 
or becauſe different ſoils . different drugs for 
the ſame uſes. 
Wr ſhould tire the nnn of our readers, were we 
to trace the flow and painful progreſs of the Indians 


in the art of painting their cottons. It is natural to 


believe that they owe it to length of time, rather than 
to the fertility of their genius. What ſeems to autho- 
rize this conjecture is, that they have ſtopped in their 
improvements, and have not advanced a ſingle ſtep in 
the arts for many ages; whereas we have proceeded 
with amazing rapidity, and view with an emulation 
full of confidence, the immenſe ſpace that ftill lies be- 
tween us and the goal. Indeed, were we to conſider 
only the want of invention in the Indians, we ſhould 
be tempted to believe that, from time immemorial, they 
had received the arts they cultivate from ſome more 
induſtrious nation: but when it is remembered that 


theſe arts have a peculiar dependence on the materials, 


gums, colours, and productions of India, we cannot 
but be convinced that they are natives of that * 
| T 
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IT may appear ſomewhat ſurprizing that cottoris 
painted with all colours ſhould be ſold at ſo moderate 
a price, that they arc almoſt as cheap as thoſe which 
have only two or three: But it muſt be obſerved that 
the merchants of the country ſell to all the companies, 
a large quantity of cottons at a time; and that the 
demand for cottons painted with various colours 
makes but a ſmall article in their aſſortments, as they 
are not much eſteemed in Europe: 

Tov cottohs of all ſorts are in ſome degree 
manufactured throughout the whole country of In- 
doſtan, which extends from Cape Comorin to the 
banks of the Ganges; it is obſervable, that the fine 
ſorts are made in the eaſtern part, the common ones in 
the center, and the coarſe ones in the moſt weſtern 
parts. Manufactures are eſtabliſhed in the European 
colonies, and upon the coaſt : they are more frequent 
at the diſtance of five or fix leagues from the ſea, 
where cotton is more cultivated, and proviſions are 
cheaper. The purchaſes made there are carried thirty 
or forty leagues further into the country. The In- 
dian merchants ſettled in our factories have always the 
management of this buſineſs. | 

The quantity and quality of the goods wanted are 
ſettled with theſe people: the price is fixed according 
to the patterns: and, at the time the contract is made, 
a third or a fourth part of the money agreed for is 
advanced. This arrangement is owing to the neceflity 
theſe merchants themſelves lie under of adyancing 
money to the workmen by the partners or agetits Who 
are diſperſed through the whole country; of keeping 
a watchful eye upon them for fear of loſing what they 
have advanced; and of gradually leſſening the ſum by 
calling for the cottons as faſt as they are worked*off: 
Without theſe precautions, nothing could be de- 
pended upon in an oppreſſive government, where the 

weaver 
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weaver cannot work on his own account, either be- B 00K 


cauſe his circumſtances will not permit, or becauſe 
he dares not venture to diſcover them for fear of ex- 
actions. > | | | 

Tux companies that have either ſucceſs or good 
management conſtantly keep the ſtock of one year in 
advance in their ſettlements. By this method they are 
ſure of having the quantity of goods they have occa- 
ſion for, and of the quality they chuſe, at the moſt 
convenient time : not to mention that their workmen, 
and their merchants, who are kept in conſtant em- 
ployment, never leave them. 


THosE nations that want money and credit cannot 


begin their mercantile operations till the arrival of - 


their ſhips. They have only five or ſix months, at 
moſt, to execute the orders ſent from Europe. The 
goods are manufactured and examined in haſte ; and 
they are even obliged to take ſuch as are known to 
be bad, and would be rejected at any other time. The 
neceſſity they are under of compleating their cargoes, 
and fitting out their veſſels before the hurricanes 
come on, allow no time for nicety of inſpection. 

IT would be a miſtake to imagine that the country 
agents could be prevailed upon to order goods to be 
made on their account; in hopes of ſelling them with 
a reaſonable advantage to the company in whoſe ſer- 
vice they are engaged. For beſides that the generality 
of them are not rich enough to embark in ſo large an 
undertaking, they would not be certain of findin 
their account in it. If the company that employ them 
ſhould be hindered by unforeſeen accidents from 
ſending the uſual number of ſhips, theſe merchants 
would have no vent for their commodities. The In- 
dians, the form of whoſe dreſs requires different 
breadths and lengths from thoſe of the cottons fabri- 
cated for our uſe, would not purchaſe them; and the 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK other European companies would be provided, or 


FE. 
— 


certain of being provided with whatever the extent of 
their trade required, and their money enabled them 


to purchaſe. The plan of procuring loans, which 


was contrived to remedy this inconvenience, never 
has been, or can be uſeful. 

Ir has been a cuſtom, time immemorial, in Indoſ- 
tan, for every citizen who borrows money to give a 
written inſtrument to his creditor. This deed is of no 
force in a court of judicature, unleſs it be ſigned by 
three witneſſes, and bears the day of the month, and 
the year when it was made, with the rate of intereſt 
agreed upon by the parties. If the borrower fails to 
fulfil his engagements, he may be arreſted by the 
tender himfelf. He is never impriſoned, becauſe there 
is no fear of his making his efcape. He would not even 
eat without obtaining leave of his creditor. 

Tn Indians make a threefold diviſion of intereſt ; 
one of. which is vice, another neither vice nor virtue, 
and a third virtue: this is their manner of expreſſion. 
The intereſt that is vice, is four per cent. a month; 
and the intereſt that is neither vice nor virtue, is dW o; 
the intereſt that is virtue, one. The laſt is, in their 
opinion, an act of beneficence that only belongs to 
the moſt heroic minds. Vet though the Europeans 
who are forced to borrow meet with this treatment, it 
is plain they cannot avail themſelves of the indul- 
gence without involving themſelves in ruin. "- 0 

Tut foreign trade of Coromandel is not in the 
hands of the natives. In the weſtern part, indeed, there 
are Mohammedans, known by the name of Chatias, 
who, at Naour and Porto- Nuovo, fend out ſhips to 
Achen, Merguy, Siam, and the eaſtern coaſt. Beſides 
veſſels of confiderable burden employed in - thefe 
voyages, they have ſmaller embarkations for the 
coaſting trade for Ceylon, and the pearl fiſhery. The 
Indians 
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Indians of Maſſulipatan turn their attention another B v2 
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Way. They import white callicoes from Bengal, — 


vrhich they dye or print, and ſell them again at the 


places from whence they had them, at e or 


forty per cent. advantage. 
EXCEPTING theſe tranſactions, which are of very 
little conſequence, the whole. trade is veſted in the. 


Europeans, who have no partners but a few Banians 


and Armenians ſettled in their colonies. The quanti- 
ty of callicoes exported from Coromandel to the dif- 
ferent ſea- ports in India, may be computed at three 


thouſand five hundred bales. Of theſe the French 


carry eight hundred to Malabar, Mocha, and the iſle 


of France; the Engliſh twelve hundred to Bombay, 


Malabar, Sams, and the Philippine Iſlands; and 
the Dutch fifteen hundred to their ſeveral ſettlements. 
Except five hundred bales deſtined for Manilla, each 


of the value of 2,400 livres, (about 100 guineas) the 


others are of ſo ordinary a kind that they do not exceed. 
720 livres (about 30 guineas) at prime coſt : ſo that 


the whole number of three thouſand five hundred 


bales does not amount to more than 3,360, oo0 livres 
(not quite 50, oool.) 


. CoRoMANDEL furniſhes Euzepe with nine thou- 


fad five hundred bales ; eight hundred of which are 
brought by the Danes; two thouſand five hundred by 
the French; three thouſand by the Engliſh ; and three 
thouſand two hundred by the Dutch. A conſiderable 
part of theſe callicoes is dyed blue, or ſtriped with red 
and blue for the African trade. The others are fine 
muſlins, printed callicoes, and handkerchiefs from 
Maſſulipatan, or Paliacate. It is proved by experience, 
that one with another, each bale, in the nine thoufand 


five hundred, coſts only 960 livres, (421. Jeonſequent] y 
they ought to bring in to the manufactory where they 


are wrought 8,160,000 livres n 360, oool.) 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


THe payments are not entirely made in ſpecie ei- 
ther in Europe or Aſia; we give in exchange, cloths, 
iron, lead, copper, 9 and ſome other articles of 


leſs value. On the other hand, Aſia pays with ſpices, 


pepper, rice, ſugar, corn, and dates. All theſe articles 
taken together, may amount to 4,800,000 livres 
(about 210, oool.) From this calculation it follows, 
that Coromandel receives 6,720,000 livres ny 
300,0001.) in money. 

TRE Engliſh, who have acquired the ſame ſoperte 
ority upon this coaſt that they have elſewhere, have 
formed on it ſeveral ſettlements. In 1757, they took 
poſſeſſion of Madura, a conſiderable town, and tole- 
rably well fortified: but they did not fix there with 
any commercial views. The cottons calculated for- 
the eaſtern part of Aſia, and for Africa, which are ma- 


nufactured in the kingdom of which Madura is the 


capital, are, for the moſt part, carried to the Dutch 
factories on the coaſt of the pearl fiſhery. The only uſe 
the Engliſh make of this acquiſition is to raiſe from it 
a revenue ſufficient to overbalance the PRs that 
are unavoidably incurred there, | 
TRICHINOPOLY, though totally deſtroyed by the 
cruel wars it has ſuſtained, i is of much more impor- 
tance to them. This ſtrong poſt is the key of Tan- 
jore, My ſore, and Madura, and gives them great i in- 
fluence in thoſe three ſtat-es + _ 
I was ſolely with the view of fevuring an eaſy com- 
munication with this celebrated fortreſs; that they 
ſeized upon Devi-Cottah in 1749, whoſe territory is 


no more than three miles in circumference. There is 


no kind of manufacture carried on, either upon the 
ſpot, or in the neighbourhood, the only produce being 
ſome wood, and a little rice. The defence of this fac- 
tory: coſts about 40,000 livres (about 1 800l.); an 
expence that takes _ the whole profits of it. It 
would, 
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what has been advanced by ſome intelligent men be 
true, that the Coleroon might, at an eaſy expence, be 
put into a condition to receive the largeſt veſſels. The 
coaſt of Coromandel would not then be without har- 
bours; and the nation, maſters of the only port in 
thoſe parts, would have powerful means of improving 
their commerce, which their rivals would be deprived 
of. 

In 1686, the Engliſh purchaſed Cudalore, with a 


territory extending eight miles along the coaſt, and 


four miles into the interior part of the country. This 
acquiſition, which they obtained of an Indian prince 
for the ſum of 742,500 livres, (about 32,0001.) was 
confirmed to them by the Moguls, who ſoon after 


made themſelves maſters of the Carnatic. Conſidering 


afterwards, that the fortreſs, which they found ready 
built, was more than a mile from the ſea, and that the 
reinforcements deſtined for it might be intercepted ; 
they built fort St, David within cannon ſhot of it, at 
the mouth of a river, and on the verge of the Indian 
Ocean. Since that three hamlets have been erected, 
which, with the town and fortreſs, are computed to 
contain ſixty thouſand ſouls, Their employment is 
dying blue, or painting the cottons that come from 
the inland parts of the country, and manufacturing 
the fineſt dimities in the world, to the amount of 

1,500,000 livres (about 60,0001.) The plundering of 
this ſettlement by the French in 1758, and the demo- 
liſning of its fortifications, have done it no laſting in- 
jury. Its ſpirit ſeems rather increaſed, though St. 
David has not been rebuilt, and Cudalore i is only put 
into a condition of making a tolerable reſiſtance. A 
revenue of 144, ooo livres (about 6,300l.) defrays all 
the expences of this ſettlement. Maſſulipatan affords 
advantages of another kind. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


THis town, which paſſed from the hands of the 
French into thoſe of. the Engliſh in 1759, is by no 
means what it was when the Europeans, at the con- 
cluſion of the fifteenth century, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope. There are but few cottons made or ſold 
there, which, notwithſtanding their beauty, cannot 
furniſh any conſiderable branch of export. Accord- 


ingly the new poſſeſſors conſider their conqueſt not ſo 


much as a market for buying, as for ſelling large 
quantities of goods. By means of the caravans which 
come from very diſtant places to furniſh themſelves 
with falt; and by the intercourſe they have formed 
with the inland parts of the country ; they have con- 


trived to eſtabliſh a demand for their cloths in the moſt 


remote, countries of the Decan, and this trade is likely 
to flouriſh ſtill more. To this may be added the fur- 
ther advantage of drawing a revenue from the product 
of the ſalt, and that of the cuſtoms, amounting to 


1,320,000 livres (near 58,0001.) of which 600,000 


livres (little more than 26,0001.) only are annually 
expended upon the ſettlement. 


VIZAGAPATAN is a ſmall town, with a little terri- 


tory belonging to it, and not four thouſand inhabi- 


tants. Being ſituated between Maſſulipatan and Gan- 
jam, it receives all the fine cottons that are made in 
that part of Orixa, amounting to five or fix hundred 
bales, which coſt 480, ooo livres (about 21,0001.) 
THE merchandiſe procured from all theſe places 


and from a few ſubordinate factories that vary accord- 


ing to circumſtances, is carried to Madraſs, which is 
the center of all the Engliſh tranſactions on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. 

T H1s town was built a hundred years ago by Wil- 
liam Langhorne, in the country of Arcot, and by the 
ſea-{ide. As he placed it in the midſt of a ſandy tract, 
altogether dry, and where there was no water fit for 
drinking, but what was fetched from the diſtance of 
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IN THE FAST AND WEST INDIES. 


more than a mile, people were curious to know what 
reaſons could have determined him to make ſo bad a 
choice. His friends pretended that his view was to 
draw thither all the trade of St. Thomas, which has 
actually been the conſequence, while his enemies 
imputed it to a deſire of continuing in the neighbour- 
hood of a miſtreſs he had in that Portugueſe colony. 
This ſettlement has increaſed ſo much ſince its firſt 
eſtabliſhment, that it has been divided into three diſ- 
The firſt of theſe, known in Europe by the 
name of Fort St. George, and in India by that of the 
White Town, is occupied by four or five hundred 
Engliſh, men, women, and children. It is defended 
only by a {light wall, and four ill- conſtructed baſtions. 
To the notth lies the Black-Town, which is larger, 
and ſtill worſe fortified ; and is the quarter where the 
Jews, Armenians, Moors, and the richeſt Indians re- 
fide. Beyond this are the ſuburbs, which are entirely 
defenceleſs, and full of inhabitants. The three divi- 
fions of which the place is compoſed, two hamlets 
which lie at a ſmall diſtance from it, and the whole 
territory, which is not more than fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, contain two hundred and fifty thouſand 
inhabitants, almoſt all of them natives of India. 
AMONG this vaſt number, there are but few wea- 
vers. Fifteen thouſand artiſts are employed in print- 
ing and painting the fine callicoes that are worn in 
Europe; and a conſiderable quantity of common cot- 
tons deſtined for the different ſea-ports of Aſia, parti- 
cularly for the Philippine iſlands. There are perhaps, 
forty thouſand people occupied in arranging and ſel- 
ling coral and glaſs ware, with which the women in 


the interior parts of the country adorn their hair, or 


make necklaces and bracelets. Other branches of in- 
duſtry inſeparable from a large mart, employ a great 
number of hands. The mene, who have de- 
ſervedly 
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BOOK ſervedly gained the confidence of the company, travel 


5 0 through Arcot and the neighbouring country, to buy 
1 | What goods they have occaſion for. The moſt conſi- 
1 . derable among them lend money to the Engliſh mer- 
1 


= chants, who, though not of the company, have liber- 
1 ty to traffic in the different ſea- ports of Aſia; they enter 
4 li 1 into partnerſhip with them, or embark on their veſſels 
14 goods for their own private account. The bufineſs 
Tf 4 | carried on by the company and the private merchants 
708 Fi taken together, has made Madraſs one of the moſt 


opulent and important places in India. 

BEsipks the profits accruing to the Engliſh from 
the cottons they purchaſe in this town, and from the 
cloths and other merchandiſe they vend there, the 
cuſtoms, the duties upon tobacco and betel, and ſome 
other impoſts, bring in a revenue of 1, 200, ooo livres 
(above 52,000). ſterling.) The continuation of theſe 
advantages is ſecured by a garriſon of a thouſand Eu- 
ropeans, and of fifteen or eighteen hundred ſipahis. 

SUCH is the ſituation of the Engliſh company on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, conſidered merely as a mer- 
cantile body. Let us now examine it in a political 
light. 

In 1751, the Engliſh undertook to make Moham- 
med-Ali-Khan nabob of Arcot. The execution of 
this great plan was attended with innumerable diffi= 
culties, which were at length ſurmounted, after a ſe- 
Ties of battles, defeats, victories and negociations, that 

” laſted ſeveral years. The new ſovereign, who had ſtill 
many enemies remaining, committed the ſafety of his 

| perſon to the care of his protectors, by fixing his re- 
1 ſidence at Madraſs; and placed his provinces under 
1 c the cover of their arms, leaving to them the ſole 
| charge of defending them. To enable them to ſup- 
port the burden they had undertaken, and to reim- 
burſe them for the money they had advanced, it was 
. that they ſhould enjoy the revenues of the 


country, 
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country, which in times of the greateſt proſperity B 
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amounted to 12,000,000 livres (525, oool.) and are Cay 


ſtill at leaſt 8,400,000 (near 368, oool.) It is true 
we ought-previouſly to deduct 2,880,000 (126, oool. ) 
for public expences, and 'as much more for their 


maintenance of the nabob; but' there ftill remain 


2,640,000 livres (116, oool.) clear income to the 
company. By this management they keep the Car- 
natic, which is the moſt induſtrious country in this 
immenſe tract, in a ſtate of abſolute dependence. 

To ſtrengthen their influence ſtill more on theſe 


coaſts, the Engliſh had long meditated a plan of mak- 


ing a large acquiſition of territory in the neighbour- 


hood of Maſſulipatan. In 1767 they ſucceeded ſo 


far as to procure, from the ſubah of the Decan, the 
ceflion of the provinces of Candavir, Elur, Montaſa- 
nagar, Rajamandry and Chicacol. From this prodi- 


gious acceſſion of revenue and territory, they were in- 
duced to think that the only employment they ſhould 
have, would be to enjoy the advantages of their ſitua- 


tion ; when they obſerved a ſtorm coming upon them, 


which might poſſibly endanger, if not totally deſtroy 
-their-profletys gn 122 04 » 50 Dion 


HyDER-ALi-KHan, a ſoldier of fortune, who had 


learned the art of war from the Europeans, had made 


great conqueſts, and rendered himſelf maſter of My- 


' fore. Relying upon his ſtrength and his reputation, 

he ſummoned the ſubah of the Decan, and the nabob of 
the Carnatie to join with him in driving the Engliſh 
out of Coromandel, threatening, if they refuſed, to 


ravage all their provinces. The company thought both 


their credit and intereſt concerned in anticipating the 
deſigns of an enemy who announced his reſentment 
-and projects in ſo high a ſtrain, and ut 
army againſt him in March 1767. 


they ſent out an 


_ CoLonetr Woop, who had the command of it 


marched forward with confidence; when to his great 


aſtoniſhment 
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aſtoniſhment he beheld, in front, an army that he 
found punctually paid, and excellently well diſciplined, 
conſiſting of thirty thouſand foot and twenty thouſand 
horſe, with a conſiderable train of artillery. The war 
was carried on by artifice, a circumſtance very de- 


ſirable to Hyder, whoſe genius was ſubtile and fruit- - 


ful in ſtratagems. He contrived to ſurprize his ene- 
mies in their camp, and carry off their proviſions and 


baggage; he ſeized their beſt poſts by procuring the 


moſt exact intelligence, drove their troops before 
him, vanquiſhed, diſheartened, and made them al- 
molt ready to revolt for want of pay; and at laſt 


alarmed them with the apprehenſion of ſeeing their 


capital beſieged, plundered, and deſtroyed. The pa- 
nic was becoming univerſal, when ſome timely ſuc- 
cours arrived, which enabled the Engliſh general to 

regain his ground. On the 4th of October 1768, he 
found means to compel the Indians to a general en- 


gagement, which they had hitherto ſeemed deſirous to 
avoid. This was, perhaps, the moſt obſtinate and 


bloody engagement that had ever happened in this part 
of the world. At laſt, Wood remained maſter of the 


field where both ſides had fought ſo bravely ; but this 


was all the advantage he gained by his victory. 

_ Hyper, though defeated, kept up a menacing 
countenance, and was {till formidable. Terms of ac- 
-commodation were propoſed to him. He liſtened 40 
them with no ſmall indifference; and it was not with- 
out much negotiation, nor, if ſome accounts may he 
believed, without conſiderable preſents that he * 
prevailed upon to conclude a peace after having carri- 
ed on the war for two years. This prince continues to 
be conſidered by the Engliſh rather as an enemy, 
againſt whom it is neceſſary they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly on their guard, 
whom they may depend. Some of the moſt judi- 
cious among them arg even of opinion, that unleſs. 
their 


than as an ally an 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. |. 


neighbour too ambitious and too active for its' 8 
it cannot ſecurely rely on the power which a combi- 
nation of fortunate circumſtances has given it on the 
coaſt of Coromandel. Let us take. a view of its ſitua- 
tion in Bengal. | 

BENGAL is a vaſt 8 of Aſia, bourided "a the 
kingdom of Aſham and Arracan on the eaſt; by ſeve- 
ral provinces belonging to the Great Mogul on the 
welt; by frightful rocks on the north, and by the fea 
on the ſouth. It extends on both ſides the Ganges, 
vhich riſes from different ſources in- Thibet, and af- 
ter ſeveral windings through Caucaſus, penetrates in- 
to India, acroſs the mountains on its frontier. This 
river, after having formed in its courſe a great nuin- 
ber of large, fertile, and well peopled iflands, diſ- 


charges itſelf into the ſea, by ſeveral mann which 
only two are known and frequented. 11 > 


> 


. Towarps the ſource of this river, e 


Diodorus Siculus makes no ſcruple of aſſuring us that 
it was built by that Hercules toi whom the Greeks 


been performed in the world. In Pliny's time, its opu- 
lence was celebrated through the whole univerſe; and 
it was looked upon as the general mart for the people 
inhabiting both hides af ther river chat! wathed its 
walls. tt W . 10 [UDO 

THE hiſtory af ho ene happened 
in Bengal, is intermixed with ſo many fables, that it 


that the extent of this empire has been ſometimes 
greater and ſometimes leſs; that it has had fortunate 


me fates. It was n dominion 
| of 


their nation by ſome means or other gets rid of a 


General 
trade of 
Bengal, and 
that ot the 
Eagliſh in 
particular. 


city called Palibothra. Its antiquity was ſo greatzithat 


aſcribed all the great and ſurprizing actions that had 


does not deſerve our attention. All we can diſcover, is, 


and unfortunate periods; and that it has alternately | 
been formed into one ſingle kingdom, or divided into 
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BOOK of one maſter, when a more powerful tyrant Akbar, 
I grandfather of Aurengzebe, undertook the conqueſt of 
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it ; which was begun in 1590, and completed in 1595. 


Since this æra Bengal has always acknowledged the 


Mogul for its ſovereign. At firſt, the governor to 


whom the adminiſtration of it was entruſted, held his 


court at Raja-mahul, but afterwards Wel it to 
Dacca. Ever ſince the year 1718, it has been fixed at 
Muxadavad, a large inland town two leagues diſtant 
from Caſſimbuzar. There are ſeveral Nabobs and Ra- 
jahs ſubordinate to this viceroy, who is called ſubah. 
Tuls important poſt was occupied for a long 
time by the ſons of the Great Mogul: but they 
ſo frequently miſemployed the forces and treaſure at 
their diſpoſal, to raiſe diſturbances in the empire, that 
it was thought proper to commit that province to men 
who had leſs influence, and were more dependent. 
True it is, the new governors gave no alarm to the 
"cpurt of Delhi; but they were far from being punctu- 
_ al:in-remitting the tribute they collected to the royal 
treaſury. Theſe abuſes gained further ground after 
the expedition of Kouli Than; and matters were car- 
ried ſo far, that the emperor, who was unable to pay 
the Marattas what he owed them, authoriſed them, in 
1740, to collect it in Bengal themſelves. Theſe ban- 
-ditti; to the number of two hundred thouſand, divid- 
ed themſelves into three armies, ravaged this fine 
country for ten years together, and did not leave it 
* they had extorted immenſe ſums. 
Dozixd all theſe commotions, defyorte govern- 
ieee unhappily prevails all over India, main- 
1 influence in Bengal; though a ſmall diſtrict 
in the province that had preſerved its independence, 
ſtili continues to preſerve it. This fortunate ſpot, 
-which'extends about a hundred and ſixty miles, is 
called B iſlenpour. It has been governed time imme- 
i morial 
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ſyſtem of the Indians is found unadulterated. This fin- 
gular government, the fineſt and moſt ſtriking monu- 


ment in the world, has, till now, been beheld with too | 


much indifference. We have no remains of ancient na- 
tions but braſs and marble, which ſpeak only to imagi- 
nation and conjecture, thoſe uncertain interpreters of 
manners and cuſtoms that no longer exiſt. Were a 
philoſopher tranſported to Biſſenpour, he would im- 
mediately be a witneſs of the life led by the firſt in- 
habitants of India many thouſand years ago ; he would 
converſe with them; he would trace the progreſs of 
this nation celebrated as it were from its very infan- 
cy; he would ſee the riſe of a government, which be- 
ing founded in happy prejudices, in a ſimplicity and 
purity of manners in the mild temper of the people, 
and the integrity of the chieftains, has ſurvived thoſe 
innumerable ſyſtems of legiſlation, which have made 
only a tranſitory appearance upon the ftage of the 
world with the generations they were deſtined to tor- 


ment. More ſolid and durable than thoſe political 


ſtructures, which, raiſed by impoſture and enthuſiaſm, 
are the ſcourges of human kind, and are doomed to 

periſh with the fooliſh opinions that gave them birth, 
the government of Biſſenpour, the offspring of a juſt 
attention to order and the laws of nature, has been 
eſtabliſhed and maintained upon unchangeable prin- 
ciples, and has undergone no more alteration than 
thoſe principles themſelves, The ſingular ſituation of 
this country has preſerved to the inhabitants their pri- 
mitive happineſs and the gentleneſs of their character, 
by ſecuring them from the danger of being conquer- 
ed, or of imbruing their hands in the blood of łheir 
fellow-creatures. Nature has ſurrounded them with 
water; and they need only open the ſluices of their ri- 
vers to overflow the whole country. The armies ſent 
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morial by a Bramin family of the tribe of Rajahputs. BOOK 
Here the purity and equity of the antient political 
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to ſubdue them have fo frequently been drowned, that 
the plan of enſlaving them has been laid aſide ; and 
the projectors of it have thought proper to content 
themſelves with an appearance of ſubmiſſion. 

LIBERTY and property are ſacred in Biſſenpour. 
Robbery, either public or private, is never heard of. 
As ſoon as any ſtranger enters the territory he comes 
under the protection of the laws, which provide for 
his ſecurity. He is furniſhed with guides at free coſt, 
who conduct him from place to place, and are an- 
ſwerable for his perſon and effects. When he changes 
his conductors, the new ones deliver to thoſe they re- 
live an atteſtation of their conduct, which is regiſter- 
ed and afterwards ſent to the Raja. All the time he 
remains in the country he is maintained and conveyed 
with his merchandiſe, at the expence of the ſtate, un- 
leſs he deſires leave to ſtay longer than three days in 
the ſame place. In that caſe he is obliged to defray his 


own expences, unleſs he is detained by any diſorder, 
or other unavoidable accident. This beneficence to 


ſtrangers is the conſequence of the warmth with which 
the citizens enter into each other's intereſts. They 


are ſo far from being guilty of an injury to each other, 
that whoever finds a purſe, or other thing of value, 
hangs it upon the firſt tree he meets with, and informs 


the neareſt guard, who give notice of it to the public 
by beat of drum. Theſe maxims of probity are ſo ge- 
nerally received, that they direct even the operations of 
government. Out of between ſeven and eight millions 
(about 330, oool. on an average) it annually receives 


without injury to agriculture or trade, what is not 


wanted to ſupply the. unavoidable expences of the 


ſtate, is laid out in improvements. The Raja is enabled 


to engage in theſe humane employments, as he pays 


the Moguls only what tribute, and at what times, he 


thinks ** per. 
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TrovcH the reft of Bengal is far from enjoying the 
ſame happineſs, it is nevertheleſs the richeſt and moſt 
populous province in the whole empire. Beſides its own 
conſumption, which is neceſſarily conſiderable, its ex- 
ports are immenſe. One part of its merchandiſe is ear- 
ried into the inland courſtry. Thibet takes off a quan- 


tity of its cottons, beſides ſome iron and cloths of Eu- 


ropean manufacture. The inhabitants of thoſe moun- 
tains fetch them from Patna themſelves, and give muſk 
and rhubarb in exchange. | : 
RHuBARB, which begins to be cultivated with ſuc- 
ceſs in the highlands of Scotland, is not, as is com- 
monly believed, a creeping plant ; but grows in tufts 
at ſome diſtance from each other. There is no occa- 
ſion to ſow it, as the ſeed naturally falls to the 
ground, and produces a new plant. 1 
Musk is a production peculiar to Thibet. It is 
contained in a ſmall bag of the ſize of a hen's egg, 
which grows in the ſhape of a bladder under the bel- 


ly of a ſpecies of goat, between the navel and the ge- 
nitals. In its original ſtate it is nothing more than 


putrid blood which coagulates in this bag. The largeſt 


bladder yields no more than half an ounce of muſk: 


The ſmell of it is naturally ſo ſtrong, that, for com- 
mon uſe, it is neceſſary to moderate it by mixing it 
with milder perfumes. The hunters, with a view of 


increaſing their profits, contrived to take away part of 


the muſk from the bladders, and to fill the vacuity 


with the liver and coagulated blood of the animal 


mixed together. The government, to put a ſtop to 
theſe fraudulent mixtures, ordered, that all the blad- 
ders, before they were ſewed up, ſhould be examined 
by inſpectors, who ſhould cloſe them with their own 


hands, and ſeal them with the royal ſignet. This pre- 


caution has put a ſtop to the frauds practiſed to reduce 


the quality of the muſk, but not to thoſe which are 
. calculated 
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B Dy K calculated to increaſe the weight of it; they contrive 
o open the bags artfully — pour particles of lead i in- 


to them. 

Tu trade of Thibet is nothing i in compariſon of 
that which Bengal carries on with Agra, Delhi, and 
the provinces adjacent to thoſe ſuperb capitals, in ſalt, 
ſugar, opium, ſilk, ſilk-ſtuffs, and an infinite quantity 
of cottons, particularly muſlins. Theſe articles, taken 
together, amounted formerly to more than forty milli- 
ons a year (1,7 50, oool.) So conſiderable a ſum was 
not conveyed to the banks of the Ganges; but it was 
the means of retaining one nearly equal, which muſt 
have iſſued from thence to pay the duties, or for other 
purpoſes, Since the viceroys of the Mogul have made 
themſelves nearly independent, and ſend him no reve- 
nues but ſuch as they chuſe to allow him, the luxury 
of the court is greatly abated, and the trade we have 


been ſ peaking of is no longer ſo conſiderable. 


Tu maritime trade of Bengal managed by the na- 
tives of the country, has not ſuffered the ſame dimi- 
nution, nor was it ever ſo extenſive, as the other. It 
may be divided into two branches, of which Catek is 
in poſſeſſion of the greater part. 

CArkE is a diſtrict of ſome extent, a little below 
the moſt weſtern mouth of the Ganges. Balaſore, ſitu- 
ated upon a navigable river, ſerves it for a port. The 
navigation to the Maldives, which the Engliſh and 
French have been obliged to abandon on account of 


the climate, is carried on entirely from this road. 


Here they load their veſſels with rice, coarſe cottons, 
and ſome ſilk- ſtuffs for theſe iſlands, and receive cow- 
ries in exchange, which are uſed for money in Ben- 
gal, and are fold to the Europeans. 

Tux inhabitants of Catek, and ſome other people of 
the Lower Ganges, maintain a conſiderable correſpon- 
wanna with the country of ' This kingdom, 

* which 
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which is thought to have formerly made a part of B OO K 


Bengal, and is only divided from it by a river that 


falls into the Ganges, deſerves to be better known, if 
what is aſſerted be true, that gun- powder has been 


diſcovered there, and that it was communicated from 


Aſham to Pegu, and from Pegu to China. Its gold, 


ſilver, iron and lead mines would have added to its 
fame, if they had been properly worked. In the midſt ' 


of theſe riches, which were of very little ſervice to 
this kingdom, ſalt was an article of which the inhabi- 


tants were ſo much in want, that they were reduced 


to the expedient of procuring it from a decoction of 
certain plants. | | 


In the beginning of the preſent century, ſome Bra- 
mins of Bengal carried their ſuperſtitions to Aſham, 


where the people were ſo happy as to be guided ſolely 
by the dictates of natural religion. The prieſts per- 
ſuaded them, that it would be more agreeable to Bra- 
ma if they ſubſtituted the pure and wholeſome ſalt of 


the ſea to that which they uſed. The ſovereign con- 
ſented to this, on condition that the excluſive trade 
ſhould be in his hands; that it ſhould only be brought 


by the people of Bengal, and that the boats laden 


with it ſhould ſtop at the frontiers of his dominions. 


Thus have all theſe falſe religions been introduced 
by the influence and for the advantage of the prieſts 
who teach, and of the kings who admit them. Since 
this arrangement has taken place, forty veſſels from 


5 to 600 tons burden each are annually ſent from 
the Ganges to Aſham laden with falt, which yields 


two hundred per cent. profit. They receive in pay- 
ment a ſmall quantity of gold and ſilver, ivory, muſk, 
eagle-wood, gumlac, and a large quantity of ſilk. 
THis ſilk, which is ſingular in its kind, requires no 
trouble; it is found on the trees where the ſilk-worms 
are produced, nouriſhed, and undergo their ſeverat 


metamorphoſes. 
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metamorphoſes. The inhabitants have no other a 
ble but that of collecting it. The neglected cods 


produce a new generation; during the growth of 
which, the tree puts forth new leaves, which ſerve 
ſucceſſively for the nouriſhment of the young worms. 
Theſe revolutions are repeated twelve times in a year, 


but do not produce ſo much in the rainy as in the dry 
ſeaſons. The ſtuffs made of this ſilk have a * 
deal of luſtre, but do not laſt long. 

EXCEPTING theſe two branches of maritime © tracks 
which for particular reaſons, have been confined to 


the natives of that country, all the reſt of the veſſels 


ſent from the Ganges to the different ſea-ports of 
India belong to the Europeans, and are built at Pegu. 


Pxou is a country ſituated on the Gulph of Ben- 


gal, between the kingdoms of Arracan and Siam. 


Revolutions, which are ſo common in all the deſpo- 
tic empires of Aſia, have been here more frequently 
repeated than in any other. It has alternately been the 


center of a great power, and a province to ſeveral 
ſtates leſs extenſive than itſelf. It is at preſent de- 
pendent upon Ava. | 

TRE only port of Pegu that is open to mes | is 


Syriam. The Portugueſe, during their proſperity, 
were long in poſſeſſion of it, and it was then in great 


repute. At preſent it is ſcarce frequented but by the 
Europeans ſettled on the coaſt of Coromandel and 
Bengal. The latter can only ſell there ſome coarſe cot- 
tons, nor would they viſit it at all, except for the 


building or refitting of their ſhips; for which pur- 


poſe they are furniſhed with all neceſſary materials 
(except iron and cordage) of an excellent quality, and 
at a moderate price. Since the diſguſt taken at the 
high rate of ſhip-building at Surat, Syriam is become 
a kind of general dock-yard for all veſſels employed 
in the country trade. 
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ſome calin, and an excellent oil for the preſervation . 


of ſhips. Fhe fineſt topazes, ſaphires, amethyſts, 
and rubies, in the world, come from Pegu. They 
are ſeldom to be met with at Syriam, nor can they he 
had without reſorting tothe court, which is kept at 
Ava. The Armenians have for ſome time had ſuch 
an aſcendent, that they make the trade difficult to the 


Europeans, and even to the Engliſhwho are the: _ 


no that have formed a ſettlement at Pegu. 

A: STILL more conſiderable branch of . 
which the Europeans at Bengal carry on with the reſt 
of India, is that of opium. Opium is the produce of a 
ſpecies of poppy, whoſe root is nearly: as large as a 


man's finger, abounding, as well as the reſt of the 


plant, with a bitter juice. The ſtem, which is com- 


monly pliahle, and ſometimes rather hairy, is two eu- 


bits high, and produces leaves reſembling thoſe of the 
lettuce, oblong, indented, curled; and of a ſea- green 
colour. Its flower is in the formt of à roſe. When 
the poppy is full of ſap, alight inciſion ĩs made at the 
top, from whence: diſtil ſome drops of a milky; liquor, 
which is left to congeal, and is afterwards gathered. 
This operation is repeated three times, but the pro- 
duce gradually diminiſhes in quantity, nor is it of ſo 
good a quality. When the opium is gathered, it ĩs 
moiſtened and kneaded with water or honey; till it 


acquires the conſiſtence, viſcidity, and gloſſineſs of 


pitch when it is welb prepared, and is then made into 


ſmall cakes. That which is:rather: ſoft, and yields 


to the touch, is inflammable, of a (blackiſh<brown 


colour, and has: aoſtrong fœtid mel is eſteemed 


the beſt; on the contrary, that which'is dry, friable, 
burnt, and mixed with earth and ſand, is thought 


good for nothing. According to the different man- 


11 of preparing”: _ And the doſes in which it is 
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given, it — excites e ideas, or outs 


opium. The fields are covered with it. Beſides wit 
is carried into the inland parts, there are annually 
three or four thouſand cheſts exported, each weigh- 
ing three hundred pounds. It ſells upon the ſpot at 


the rate of five or ſix hundred livres (between 241. 


and 251. on an average) a cheſt. This opium is not 
purified like that of Syria and Perſia, which we make 
uſe of in Europe; it is only a paſte that has under- 
gone no preparation, and has not a tenth part of the 
virtue of purified opium. 

Ax exceſſive fondneſs for opium PALS in all the 
countries to the eaſt of India. The Chineſe emperors 


have ſuppreſſed it in their dominions, by condemn- 


ing to the flames every veſſel that imports this ſpecies 
of poiſon, and every houſe that receives it. On the 
Malayan. coaſt, at Borneo, the Moluccas, Java, Ma- 


caſſar, and Sumatra, the conſumption is incredible. 


Theſe. people ſmoke it with their tobacco. Thoſe who 
are going to perform ſome deſperate action intoxicate 
themſelves with this ſmoke. They then encounter in- 
diſcriminately every thing they meet; and ruſh with 
impetuoſity upon the enemy, through the moſt immi- 
nent danger. The Dutch, who are in poſſeſſion of al- 


moſt all the places where opium makes the greateſt ha- 


vock, have been more intent on the profits ariſing 
from the ſale of this article, than touched with com- 
paſſion for its numerous victims. Rather than prohi- 
bit the uſe of it, they have authorized individuals to 
maſſacre all thoſe who, being diſordered with opium, 
appear in the ſtreets armed. Thus it is that ſome ſyſ- 
tems of legiſlation introduce and keep up intoxicating 
and violent paſſions and opinions; and when once theſe 


have prevailed among the people, nothing but death 
or tortures can put an end to them. Tus 
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Tus Dutch company formerly. carried on the trade B 0 0 K 
of opium in their ſettlements: They vended but little, oy , 


becauſe four hundred per cent. was gained by ſmug- 
gling it. In 1743, they reſigned this branch to a par- 
ticular ſociety, to which they deliyer a certain quanti- 
ty of opium at a fixed price, The gains of this ſoci- 
ety, which conſiſts of the principal members of the 
government of Batavia, are immenſe; no one ventur- 
ing to expoſe himſelf to their reſentment by purſuing 
a contraband trade incompatible with their intereſts. 
The coaſt of Malacca, and part of the iſland of Su- 
matra, are ſupplied with opium by the free Engliſh 
merchants, who gain more by this merchandiſe than 
by the common cottons 2850 bring to theſe different 
mar kets. 

Tux Dutch alſo ſend rice and ſugar to the conſt of 
Coromandel, for which they are paid in ſpecie, unleſs 
they have the good ſortune to meet with ſome foreign 
merchandiſe at a cheap rate, They ſend out one or 


two veſlels laden with rice, cottons and filk ; the rice 


is ſold in Ceylon, the cottons at Malabar, and the 
filk at Surat ; from whence they bring back cotton, 
which is uſefully employed in the coarſer manufac- 
tures of Bengal. Two or or three ſhips. laden with 
rice, gum-lac, and cotton ſtuffs are ſent to Baſſora, 
and return with dried fruits, roſe-water, and a quan- 
tity of gold. The rich merchandiſe carried to Arabia 
is paid for intirely in gold and ſilver. The trade of 
the Ganges with the other ſea-ports -of India brings 


twenty eight millions (1, 225, Oool.) nnn, into 


Bengal. 

Tnovcn this trade padde through the hands of the 
Europeans, and is carried .on under their protection, 
it is not intirely on their own account. The Moguls, 
indeed, who are uſually ſatisfied with the places they 
hold under the government; have ſeldom any con- 
cern in theſe expeditioris ; but the Armenians, who, 
A4 2 | ſince 
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BOOK fince the revolutions in Perſia, are ſettled upon the 
n. banks of the Ganges, to which they formerly only 
Ih +. made voyages, readily throw their capitals into this 
: {TY trade. The Indians employ till larger fums in it. 
1 The impoſſibility of enjoying their fortunes under an 
WL | | oppreſſive government, does not deter the natives of 
this country from labouring inceſſantly to ' increaſe 
them. As they would run too great a riſque by engag- 
. ing openly in trade, they are obliged to have recourſe 
mT | to clandeſtine methods. As ſoon as an European ar- 
14 rives, the Gentoos, who know mankind better than 
4: | is commonly ſuppoſed, ſtudy his character: and if the) 
I find him frugal, active and well informed, offer to 25 
„ as his brokers and caſhiers, and lend or procure him 
[FT money upon bottomry, or at intereſt. This intereſt, 
which is uſually nine per cent. at leaſt, is higher, 
„ when he is under a neceſſity of borrowing of the 
bs, IT'nESsE Cheyks are a powerful family of Indians, 
„ who have, time immemorial, inhabited the banks of 
„ the Ganges. Their riches have long ago procured 
_ 78: them the management of the bank belonging to the 
1 court, the farming of the public revenue, and the di- 
rection of the money, which they coin afreſh ever) 
year, in order to receive annually the benefit ariſing 
from the mint. By uniting fo many advantages, they 
are enabled to lend the government, forty, (1% 50,0001.) 
1 ſixty, (2,625, O00l.) or even 'a hundred millions 
. (4.375, oool.) at a time. When the government finds 
tl it im poſſible to refund the money, they are allowed to 
indemnify themſelves by oppreſſing the people. That 
ſo prodigious a capital ſhould be preſerved in the cen- 
ter of tyranny, and in the midſt of revolutions, ap- 
pears incredible. It is not poflible to conceive how 
ſuch a ſtructure could be ' raiſed, much leſs how it 
could be ſupported for ſo long a time. To explain 
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this * it, muſt be obſerved, that this family has B OO K 


always maintained Aa ſupetior influence at the-court of \ ws an 


Delhi; that the Nabobs and Rajahs in Bengal are de- 


pendent upon it; that thoſe who are about the perſon 
of the ſubah have conſtantly been its creatures; and 
that the ſubah himſelf has been maintained or dethron- 


ed by the intrigues of this family. To this we may add, 
that the different branches of, it, and the wealth belong- 
ing to them being diſperſed, it has never been poſſible 
to ruin above one half of the family at a time, which 
would {till havę left them more reſources than were ne- 
ceſſary to enable them to purſue their revenge to the ut- 


moſt, The Europeans who frequent the Ganges have 


not been ſufficiently alarmed at this deſpotiſm, which 
ought, to have prevented them ſubmitting to a depen- 
dence upon the Cheyks. They have fallen into the ſnare, 
by borrowing gonſiderable ſums of theſe avaricious 
financiers, apparently at nine, but in reality at thir- 


teen per cent. if we take into the account the differ- 
ence between the money that is lent them, and that 
in which they axe obliged to make their payments. 


The. entzage mente entered into by the French and 
Dutch companies have been kept within ſome; bounds ; 
but thoſe, of the Engliſh,company have en ya hn 
ed. In 1755 they, were indebted to the Oben, about 
eight and twenty millions (1, 3500.) 

1 Such! 1S. the. conduct of. IG conſiderable ſet of on, 
who are ſole managers of the, European trade at Ben · 
gal. The Portugueſe, who, firſt, frequented this rich 
Country, had the wiſdom fo eſtabliſn themſelves at 
Chatigan, a port ſituated pom the frontier of Arracan, 
not far from the. moſt eaſtern branch of the Ganges, 
The Dutch, who, withoy inçurring the reſentment 


of an engmy at that time ſo | formidable, were deſirous 


of ſharing in their good fortune, were engaged in 


lend fox bort, wehe wihout ae their 
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plan, would expoſe them the leaſt to hoöſtilities. In 
1603, their attention was directed to Balaſore; and 
all the companies, rather through imitation than in- 
conſequence of any well concerted ſchemes, followed 
their example. Experience taught them the propriety 


of fixing as near as poſſible to the markets from hence 


they had their merchandiſe; and they ſailed up that 
branch of the Ganges, whieh ſeparating' itſelf from 
the main river at Mourcha above Caffimbuzar, falls 
into the ſea near Balaſore under the name of the 
river Hughly. The government of the country per- 
mitted, them to erect warehduſes wherever there was 


plenty of manufaguerey, and'to fortify 1 teemſefves ups 


on this. river: 26 por Alanin 
Tux firſt town chat is met with in at's up the 
river is Calcutta, the prinetpal ſettleinent of che Eng- 
liſh company. The air here is unhealthy, the water 
brackiſh, the anchorage not very ſafe, and the neigh= 
bouring country affords'but few manufactures. Not- 
withſtanding theſe inconveniences, great numbers of 
rich Armenian, Moorifh, and India merchants, in- 
vited by the proſpect of liberty and ſecurity, have fix- 
ed their refidence here. The people have multiplied in 
proportion through a territory wy three or four leagues 
in circumference, of which the company are the ſole 
ſovereigns. The fortreſs has this advantage, that the 
veſſels bound to the European wat are "oblige 
to paſs under its cannon, : Err WAIT HO 


Si leagues higher is Ntuated Frederis Nagore 


founded by the Danes in 1756, in order to ſupply the 


place of an ancient ſettlement, where they could not 
maintain their ground. This new eſtabliſhment has 
not yet acquired any importance, and there is all the 
reaſon imaginable to believe, that it will never be. 
come conſiderable. | 

© CHANDERNAGORE, Which lies two pb wit an 
half higher, belongs to the French. It has the diſad- 
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vantage of being ſomewhat expoſed on the Veſtern B 9 18 K 
fide ; but its harbour is excellent, and the air is as = * 


pure as it can be on the banks of the Ganges. When- 
ever any building i is undertaken that requires Krerigth; 
it ante — as well as in all other parts hos Bengal, 


rr 


bern —_— with nf lids wer ſince sigel 
fion of the Marattas obliged the natives of the coun- 
try to retire hither for refuge. Here is a large manu⸗ 
facture of handkerchiefs, and ſtriped muſlins; which 
have, indeed, rather degenerated' ſince their temoval: 
This active ſpirit of induſtty has not, however, made 
Chandernagore the rival of Calcutta, whoſe immense 


riches enable it to undertake the moſt extenſive com- 


n enterprizes. e Ys 

Ar the diſtance of a mile from hands ore, 
is Chinſura, better known by the name of Bong 
being ſituated near the ſuburbs of "that antiently re- 
'nowned city. The Dutehhave no other poſſeſtons 


there, but merely their fort; th territory round i 


depending on the government of f thi country, Mich 
hath wa made it feel its power by its extorti- 
tions. Another inconvenience attending wig ſettle- 
ment is a ſand-bank that prevents 5 ſhips from ' Coming 

up to it; they proceed no further than Tulta, DAI 
is twenty miles below Calcutta, and this of courſe 
occaſions an additional expence of the government, 

Tux Portugueſe had formerly mae Bandel; Whic 


à quarter of a league above the Haghly y, the prineipal 
"ſeat of their commerce. Theit flag is ſtill diſplayed, 


and there atè 4 few unhappy wretches remaining there, 
Who have en their country after having been 


forgotten by it. This factory has no other empley- 
-ment 


iveighty leagues from the mouth of the Ganges; and 
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JC £1 THOU TIER 3-5: 1 008 

Exoxępr in the months of October, November, and 
December, when the frequent and almoſt continued 
hurricanes render the, Gulph of ; Rengal-impraRiica: 
bleg, European hips may enter : the Ganges during 
the river previouſly, touch at Point Palmiras, here 


A : 


they fare received by Pilots of their on nation who 


but time has worn off the dread of thoſe currents, 
quickſands, and ſhoals that ſeemed to choke up the 
navigation of the river, and the, ſhips, have been 
brought up to their, reſpective places of. deſtination. 
This boldneſs bas gccafioned many-4hipwrecks 3 but 
in proportion as more experience has been gained, and 
the ſpirit of obſervation has. been. ęattied further, accs- 
98 2 of that king, haue been. leſs: frequent. It ig eto 


be hoped that the example of admiral Watſon, urhb 
failed as high as, Chandernagore: in à ſeventy- gu- 
ſhip, will nat be forgotten ; as a proper, attention ta it 
would fave-# great deal of time, trouble-and;expence. 
211 Bysipzs this, great, channel, chere js another by - 
which goods may he brought from the places which 
Furnjſh;them to the principal ſettlement of each com- 
pany, Fon this purpoſe, a number;of- ſmall fleets ar 
employed, qonſiſting of eighty or ahundredyellels, and 


% 
— 
. 


ſometimes mote. mM [Theſe are manned W ith black or 
ee en the inſatiable avarice 
14 of the Nabobs and Rajas they meet With in their paſ- 
119 ſage, . The goods purchaſed in the higher parts. 
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the Ganges, at Patna and Caflimbuzar, . are.,,carried 
down the river, Hughly :; thoſe, purchaſed near the 
other branches of the Ganges, which are;all naviga- 
ble in the interior parts of the gountry, and commu- 
nicate with each other, eſpecially- towards the lower 
diviſion of that river, arg conveyed into, the Hughly 
by Rangafoula.and Batatola, about fifteen, or twen- 
ty leagues from the ſea, ;, From, thence they are car- 
ried up the ſtream to the principal ſettlement belong- 
ing to each nation. x n t i Sunne 
IE exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of 
muſk, gum-lac, nicaragua wood, pepper, cowries, and 
ſome other articles of leſs importance brought thither 
from other places. Thoſe, that are the immediate 
produce of the country are borax, ſalt- petre, ſilk, ſilk» 


ſuffs, muſlins and ſeveral different ſorts of cottons, 


Tx borax which is found in the province of Pat- 
na, is a ſaline ſubſtance, which the chymiſt in Europe 
have in vain; attempted to counterfeit, Some of them 
take it for an alkaline ſalt, which; is found completely 
formed in the rich country of Indoſtan; others will 
have it to be the produce of volcanoes, or ſubtetrane- 
ous fires. -; 2 Heid or n 93254 208 An dean 


Bea this as it may, che portx is or great uſe in the 


working of metals by facilitating their fuſion and pu- 
rification. Ichis ſubſtance, being quickly vitriſied by 
the action of fire, attrafts the heterogeneous particles 
that are intermixed . with: theſe, metals, ami teduces 
them to drofß The borax,islikewiſeabſelutcly ne- 
cellary in, the eſſaying of mines and the ſoldering of 
metals, . The Dutch alone have. the ſecret of refining 
ait, which1s dgid to have been; communicated:to them 
hy ſome, Venetian families that care to ſeek that li- 
berty in che: united -provinees: which they did not en- 
Joy under the tyranny of their on ariſtocratical go- 
vernment n | ras bg 
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- SALTSETRE is likewiſe the produce of Patna. It is 
extracted from a clay, which'is either black, whitiſh 


or red. The manner of refining it is by digging A 


large pit, in which the nitrous earth is depoſited, and. 
diluted with a quantity of water, which is kept ftir- 
red till it comes to a conſiſtency. The water having 
drawn out all the falts, and the groſſer parts ſubfiding 
at the bottom, the more fluid particles are taken. out 
and put into another pit not ſo large as the former, 
This ſubſtance having undergone” fecond purifi- 


cation, the clear water that fwims on the top, and is 


totally impregnated with nitre, is taken off, and boil- 
ed in caldrons; it is ſkimmed while it is boiling, and, 
in a few hours, a nitrous ſalt is obtained infinitely 
ſuperior to any that is found elſewhere. The Europe- 
ans export about ten millions of pounds for the uſe of 
their ſettlements in Aſia, or for home conſumption i in 
their reſpective countries, It is bouglit upon the ſpot 
for three fols (1d. 3) a pound, at the moſt, and'is ſold 
again, to us for ten (5di) at the leſ ttt. 
CAssIHBUZ AR, which is grown rich by the ruinof 
Malda and Rajamahaly is the/generaPmarket for Ben- 
gal ſilk, the greateſt part of which is ſupplied from 


that territory. The filk-worms are brought up and 


fed there in the ſame manner as in other places; but 
the heat of the climate hatches them and brings them 


to perfection at all times of the yeaf. A. great quan- 


-tityiof ſilk. and cotton ſtuffs are manufactured hefe, 
Which are circulated: through part of Aſia: thoſe that 


are made entirely: of ſilk, are for the moſt part carried 


to Delhi. They are prohibited th" France; and 


throughbut the north of Europe, the conſidlnption in 


theſe urticles'is almoſt entirely cofifined cc 2 few ar- 
-mozeens; and a prodigious number of handkerchiefs. 
As for: the unwrought enk; the quantity donſumed in 
the European manufactures may be eſtimated at three 
AIT4CT IA! as 
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no gloſs i in dying. It is of little uſe except for the 
woof in brocades ; and is fold upon the ſpot from 

272 to 288 livres (from III. 188. to 121. 128.) a quin- 
tal. The companies that have a capital, and induſ- 
try and ſkill ſufficient to twiſt it in their own Ware- 
houſes, obtain it-at a cheaper rate. 

Ir would be a tedious and uſeleſs taſk to enume- 
"ends all the places where ticken and cottons, fit for 
table linen, or intended to be worn plain, painted or 
printed, are manufactured. It will be ſufficient to men- 
tion Dacea, which may be looked upon as the gene- 
ral mart of Bengal, where the greateſt variety of fin- 
eſt cottons are to wat met with, and f in the greateſt 
_ abundance, D 03 bid 

Tris town is ſituated i in beni Wer Gegpess north 
latitude, The fertility of its ſoil, and the advantages of 
its ſituation have long ſince tunde it the center of an 
extenſive' commerce. The courts of Delhi and Mux- 
adavad are furniſhed from thence with the cottons 
wanted for their own' conſumption.” They each of 
them maintain an agent on the ſpot to ſuperintend the 
manufacture of them; who has an authori "1ndepen- 
dent of the magiſtrate over the brokers, weavers, em- 
ibroiderers; and all the [workmen whoſe buſineſs: has 
any relation to the object of his commiſſion; ” Theſe 
unhappy people are forbidden, under pecuniary and 
corporal penalties, to ſell to any perſon whatever 3 A 
piece exceeding the value of 72 livres (three gui- 


neas): nor can they, but by dint of money, relieve 
eee from this oppreſtom sit 


I x this, as in all the other wiatkets, the Earepesn 
eee treat with Modfiſh brokers ſettled upon 


the ſpot, and appointed by the government. They 


likewiſe lend their name to the individuals of their 


own 
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or four hundred thouſand pounds weight. It is in ge- B OO K 


neral of a very inferior quality, ill twiſted, and takes ; Til. 
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B OO K own nation as well as to Indians and Armenians liv. 


Ut. 
— 


ing in their ſettlements, who, without this precaution, 
would infallibly be plundered. The Moors them- 
ſelves, in their private tranſactions, frequently -avail 
themſelves of the ſame pretence, that they may pay 
only two inſtead of five per cent. FI 
A DISTINCTION is obſerved, in their contrast, be- 
tween the cottons that are beſpoken, and thoſe which 
the weaver ventures, in ſome places, to manufacture 
upon his own account. The length, the number of 
threads, and the price of the former are fixed: nothing 
further than the commiſſion for the latter i is ſtipulat- 
ed, becauſe it is impoſſible. to enter into the ſame de- 
* Thoſe nations that make a point of having fine 
goods, take proper meaſures, that they may be ena · 
led to advance money to their workmen. at the be- 
ginning of the year, The weavers, who in general 
have but little employment at that time, perform their 
work with leſs hurry than in the months of October, 
November and Deremher, when the demand is Wa 
ſing -, ; it Dali 918 US. F828 
1 SOME. of the 8 are | delivered 8 oe 
others half bleached, It were to-he:wiſhed, that this 
cuſtom might be altered. It is very, eammon to ſee 
cottons, that lock very beautiful, go;off:in this blenelt- 
ing. Perhaps the manufacturers and brokers foreſen 
how they will turn out: hut the Europeans have not 
ſo. exquiſite a touch, nor ſuch an experienced .eye 28 
to diſcern this. It is a,gircamſtance Peculiar to In- 
dia, that; cottons,; of. what, kind ſcver they are, enn 


neyer be well bleached and hs but in the place 


where they are manufactured. If they have the miſ- 
fortune to get damaged before they ure for 
Europe, they, mult, be: ſent dark to the pl ces from 
hence FF FRG: 3:19 i 732111 2048 Pein JOGH IB! 
215 M1967; 91 Otta att bot Anton 
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Aon the cottons purchaſed at Dacca, the plain BO 9 * 
ſtriped and worked muſlins are, beyond all compari-. 


ſon, of the greateſt importance. Bengal is the ſole 
country in India where they are made, as it produces 
the only cotton proper for that manufacture. ; It is 
planted at the end of October, and gathered in Fe- 
bruary ; when it is prepared with all expedition, that 


it may be ready, for the loom in the months of May, 


June, and July. This is the rainy ſeaſon ; and as 
the cotton ſhrinks more, and is leſ apt to break at this 
time, it is therefore the fitteſt for the purpoſe of ma- 
nufacturing muſlins. The artiſts who work at other 
ſeaſons of the year, give the cotton its requiſite degree 
of moiſtneſs, by dipping the part immediately under 
the warp into water. In this ſenſe we are to under- 
ſtand what is ſaid of fabricating muſlins in water. 
To whatever degree of fineneſs theſe cottons have 
been brought, it is certain it falls very ſhort of the 
perfection of which they are capable. The practice 
of the government in obliging the beſt manufacturers 
to work on its account, in paying them ill, and keep- 
ing them in a ſtate of captivity, makes them afraid 
of diſplaying too much ſkill. A prevailing ſpirit of 
reſtraint and rigour ſtifles induſtry, which though 
the daughter of neceſſity, is at the ſame time the com- 
panion of liberty. JT 
TE courts of Delhi and Muxadivad lay no great 
ſtreſs upon the embroidered work wrought upon muſ- 
lins: and the people of the country, the Moors, Pa- 
tans, and Armenians, who give large orders, follow 
their example, and take them as they find them. This 
indifference hinders the pro reſs of the art of embroi- 
dery. The Europeans agree for embroideries as they 
do for muſlins and other merchandiſe, with brokers 
authorized by the government, to which they pay an 
annual contribution for this excluſive privilege. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe agents aſſign to the women the pieces deſigned 
for low embroidery, and thoſe in chain-work to-the 
men. The Europeans frequently content themſelves 


with Indian patterns ; at other times they ſend we 


terns for ſtripes and embroideries. 

THe ſum total of the purchaſes in Bengal by the 
European nations amounted, a few years ago, to no 
more than twenty millions of livres (above 870, oool.) 
One third of this ſum was paid in iron, lead, copper, 
woollens, and Dutch ſpices: the remainder was diſ- 
charged in money. Since the Engliſh have made them- 


ſelves maſters of this rich country, its exports have 


been increaſed, and its imports diminiſhed, becauſe 
the conquerors have carried away a greater quantity 
of merchandiſe, and pay for it out of the revenues 
they receive from the country. There is reaſon to 
believe, that this revolution in the trade of Bengal 
has not arrived at its criſis, and that ſooner or later it 
will be attended with more imba acc 
and effects. 70 

To maintain their correſpondence with: this vaſt 
country, and their other Aſiatic ſettlements, the 
Engliſh company have fixed upon St, Helena as a 
place of refreſhment. This ifland which is only be- 
tween twenty - eight and twenty- nine miles in circum- 
ference, lies in fifteen degrees fifty minutes ſouth la- 
titude, between Africa and America, and almoſt at an 
equal diſtance from thoſe two quarters of the globe. 
It does not appear that the Portugueſe, who difcover- 


ed it in 1502, ever eſtabliſhed a colony there; but 


it is certain that, agreeable to their uſual methied, 
they put on ſhore ſome cattle and poultry for the uſe 
of the ſhips that might touch there. Theſe conve- 
niencies invited the Dutch to form a ſmall ſettle- 
ment upon the iſland, which they were afterwards 

| diſpoſſeſſed 
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diſpoſſeſſed of by the Engliſh, who have hers. ſettled B Oc 9 * | 


there ever ſince the year 16733 

Tuovon St. Helena appears to be paddles but a 
large rock, beaten on all ſides by the waves, it is ne- 
vertheleſs a delightful ſpot. The climate is more 


temperate than might be expected; the ſoil, which is 


only a foot and a half deep, is covered with citrons, 
palms, pomegranates and other trees, laden with 
flowers and fruit at the ſame time; while ſtreams: of 
excellent water, which nature has diſtributed better 
than. art could have done, enliven the whole ſcene, 
Thoſe who are born in this fortunate abode enjoy a 
perfect ſtate of health; paſſengers are here cured of 
their diſorders, -eeticulary of the ſcurvy. Four hun- 
dred families compoſed of Engliſh, and of French re- 
fugees, cultivate vegetables, and breed cattle, which 


are of an exquiſite flavour, and of great ſervice to 
the ſhips crews that put in there. This ſettlement, 


which nature and art have united to render almoſt im- 
pregnable, has, however, one grand defect; the ſhips 


that return from India to Europe land there with eaſe 


and ſecurity, but the outward-bound ſhips cannot 


reach this aſylum, being ftrongly repelled by winds 
and adverſe currents. To avoid the inconveniencies 


attending ſo long a voyage, when made without ſtop- 


ping, ſeveral of them put in at the Cape of Good | 


Hope; others, particularly thoſe bound to Arabia and 
Malabar, take in refreſhments at the iſlands of Comora. 
THESE iſlands, that lie in the Mozambique chan- 
nel, between the coaſt of Zanguebar and Madagaſcar, 
are five in number; the principal one, from which 
this ſmall archipelago takes its name, is little known: 


their firſt expeditions, brought the name of Euro- 
peans into ſuch deteſtation by their cruelties; that 


all who have ſince ventured to go on ſhore there have 
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The Portugueſe, who diſcovered it in the courſe of 
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BOOK Either been maſſacred or very i Ill treated. It has ac- 
III. 


cordingly been quite forſaken. The iſlands of Mayo- 
ta, Moeti, and Anjuan, are not more frequented, on 
account of the difficulty of approaching them, and 
the want of a ſafe anchorage. r . er veſſels 
put in at the iſland of Joanna. 

HERE it is that, within the n of thirty 
leagues, nature diſplays all her riches, with all her 
ſimplicity. Hills that are-ever green, and vallies that 
are always gay, every where preſent a variety of de- 
lightful landſcapes. Thirty thouſand inhabitants, 
diſtributed into ſeventy-three villages, ſhare its pro- 
ductions. They ſpeak the Arabic language, and 
their religion is a very corrupt ſort of Mohamme- 
diſm; their moral principles are more refined: than 
they uſually are in this part of the globe; the habit 
they have contracted of living upon milk and vege- 
tables has given them an unconquerable averſion for 
labour. This lazineſs is the cauſe of a particular air 
of conſequence, which conſiſts, among perſons of 
diſtinction, in ſuffering the nails to grow to an im- 
moderate length. In order that this negligence may 


have the appearance of beauty, they tinge their nails 


with a yellowiſh red, which they extract from a ſhrub. 

Tusk people, born to be indolent, have loſt that 
liberty which they, doubtleſs, came bither to! enjoy 
from a neighbouring continent, of which they were 
the original inhabitants. An Arabian trader, not 


quite a century ago, having killed a Portugueſe gen- 


tleman at Mozambique, threw himſelf into a boat, 
which chance conducted to Joanna. This ſtranger 
made ſuch good uſe of his ſuperior abilities, and the 
aſſiſtance of a few of his countrymen, that he acquir- 
ed-an abſolute authority, 1 which is ſtill maintained by 
bis grandſon, The change-in the government did not 


at all diminiſh the liberty and ſecurity enjoyed by the 


Engliſh, who landed upon the iſland. They continued 
to 


* 
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to put their ſick on ſhore without moleftation, where 
the wholeſomeneſs of the air, the excellence of the 


fruits, proviſions, and water, ſoon reſtored them to 
health. They were only obliged to give a higher 
price for the proviſions they wanted, for nn the: 


following reaſons may be affigned. 


THe Arabians having been induced to eqs an 


iſland governed by an Arab, have brought the Indian 


manufactures into vogue; and as the cowries, cocoa- 


nuts, and other commodities they received inexchange, 
were not ſufficient to defray the expence of this article 
of luxury, the iſlanders have been obliged to demand 
money for their goats and poultry, which they before 
exchanged for glaſs beads, and other baubles of as 


little value. This innovation has not, however, made 


the Engliſh deſert a place of refreſhment, which has 
no other inconvenience than that of being's at too 
great a diſtance from our latitudes. 

A SIMILAR inconvenience did not prevent the 


Engliſh company from extending their trade very con- 


ſiderably. The intercourſe carried on between one 


port of India and another was too confined, and of too 


little conſequence, to engage their attention for any 
long time. They were ſoon ſufficiently enlightened 
to perceive that it was not for their intereſt to conti- 
nue this kind of commerce; and therefore invited the 
private traders of their own nation to embark in it. 
They lent them their aſſiſtance, by taking a ſhare in 
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their expeditions, and granting them privileges on 


board their own fleets, and frequently even undertook 


to be the carriers of their merchandiſe at a low freight. 


This generous behaviour reſulting from a national 


ſpirit, and ſodiametrically oppoſite to that of other com- 
panies, quickly gave activity, ſtrength, and credit, tothe 
Engliſh ſettlements. Their free merchants were ſoon 
in poſſeſſion of a dozen brigantines, that were employ- 
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B NR K ed within the Ganges, of were diſpatched from thence 
- to Acham, Keda; Johor and Ligor. They fitted out 
an equal riumber of larger veffels from Calcutta, Ma- 
dras; and ay, which frequented all the ſea-ports 
in the eaſt. Theſe veſſels would have been ſtill more 
numerous, had not the cothparty exacted a duty of five 
per cent. in all the places where they had ſettlements, 
and eight and a half per cent. pon all the remittances. 
made by the free merchahts to the capital. When their 
neceſſities did not compel them to remit part of theſe 
unreaſonable demands; thefe merchants lent their 
money upon bottÞmry; ſometimes to other European 
merchants that wanted it, but moſt frequently to the 
captains bf ſhips belonging tb their own nation, who, 
not being ſtrictly dependent upon the company, can 

traffic for others in the voyages they make for them. 
Thecompa- Ar its firſt riſe, this great body was ambitious of 
ny judge it maintaining a maritime foree. This was quite laid 


_ improper to aſide when they reſumed their operations in the time 


RP bey. of the Protector. Having nothing then in view but 
profit, they reſolved to embark the goods on private 
bottoms; and what was then done through neceſſity, 
has fince been continued through ceconomy. There 
are merchants who furnifh them with ſhips, complete 
ly rigged and victualled, to carry out to India, and 
bring back to Europe, fuch a number of tons as they 
contract for. The time they are to ſtay at the place 
of their deftination is always fixed. Thofe which 
happen to have no cargo to bring back, are uſually 
hired by fome free merchant, who engapes to-indem- 
nify the owner. Theſe are always the firſt ſent home 
the following year, to prevent their ripping from be- 
ing too much worn. In eaſes of necefficy the com- 
pany will equip them out of their own Rorechoufes; 
but they require the payment of a op pion of 

_ per cent. advance on them. | | _ | 
x HE 
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| 'Tax veſſels employed in this navigation carry from Bog k 


ſix to eight hundred tons burden. At their departure 
the company occupy juſt fo much room as is fuffi- 
cient to hold their tron, their lead, their copper, their 


woollens, and Madeira wine, which are the only mer- 


chandiſe they fend to India. The owners are allowed 
to ſtore the remaining part of each veſſel with the 
proviſions neceſſary for ſo long a voyage, and any 
other articles which the ſociety they are concerned 
for do not trade in, On their return, they have like- 
wiſe a right to aſſign to any uſe they think proper a 
ſpace equal to thirty tons, which, by their contract, 
is reſerved to themſelves : they may even take in the 
ſame articles as are embarked for the eompany. Till 
lately they uſed to pay the company thirty per cent. 
on the value of theſe commodities ; but ſince the 21ſt 
of October 1773, this duty has been redueed to one- 
half. It was thought that this indulgenee would diſ- 
poſe the owners and their agents more punctually to 
fulfil their engagements, and would put a ſtop to 
fraudulent importations. The ſpirit of humanity, 
which is more common in free ſtates than in others, 
has in England given rife to a very commendable cuſ- 
tom : the ſurgeon af each ſhip that arrives from India 
receives, beſides his pay, twenty-two livres ten fols, 
{near 20 ſhillings) by way of gratuity for every man 
in the ſhip's company whom he brings back to Europe. 

Tu company, diſengaged from the trouble neceſ- 
ſarily attending the maintenance of à navy, as well as 
from the country trade in India, had no other object 
to take up their attention than the commerce carried 


on directly between Europe and Aſia. They entered 


upon it with a capital of 8,322,547 livres 10 ſols 


(364, 1111. 9d. 4); and, in 1676, having by fortunate 


events been enabled to make a divifion of cent. per 
cent. they thought it moſt for their intereſt to double 
| Bb2 their 


Capital of 
the com- 
pany. 
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BOOK their capital. This capital ſill kept increaſing, till in 
| 1 1702 the two companies that had ſo obſtinately oppoſed 
| each other, threw their wealth, their plans, and their 

hopes, into one common ck. It has ſince riſen to 
ſeventy-two millions, (3,150,0001.) divided into 
ſhares, originally of 1,125, (not quite gol.) and af 
terwards of 2,250 livres (not quite 1001.) 

l T Rx trade was, in the beginning, carried on with 

LN trade. great ſpirit and ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs 
of their ſtock. As early as the year 1628, the compa- 
ny employed twelve thouſand tons of ſhipping, and 
four thouſand ſeamen. Their expeditions varied in an 
inconceivable manner; and were more or leſs conſi- 
derable, according to the ignorance or capacity of 
thoſe who conducted them; the different ſtates of 
peace or war, the proſperity, or misfortune of the mo- 
ther country, the fondneſs or indifference of the Eu- 
ropeans for Indian manufactures; and the different 
degrees of competition they met with from other na- 
tions. Since the beginning of the preſent century, 
theſe changes have been neither ſo frequent, nor ſo 
remarkable. The trade has been eſtabliſhed upon a 
more firm baſis, and the ſales have riſen to ſerentys 
eight millions (above 3, 400, oool.) | 

THE increaſe of their trade would have been ſtill 
greater, had it not been for the reſtraints that were 
laid upon it. To enter into a detail of theſe would be 
too long and too minute a taſk, It will be ſufficient to 
mention, that every ſhip returning from India is 
obliged to unlade in England, and that thoſe which 
bring prohibited goods are compelled to land them at 
the port of London. The cottons and ſtuffs that come 
from theſe countries pay very high duties; thoſe le- 

vied upon tea are ſtill higher. If the government 
hoped, by laying on ſo enormous a tax, to abate the 
exceſſive fondneſs of the people for this liquor, its 
expectations have not been anſwered. 
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TEA was introduced into England by the lords B ay K 
Arlington and Offory, who imported it from Holland 


in 1666, and their ladies brought it into faſhion 
among people of their own rank. At that time it 
ſold in London for ſixty-ſeven or ſixty- eight livres 
(about 31.) a pound, though it coſt but three or four 
at Batavia, Notwithſtanding the price was kept u 
with very little variation, the fondneſs for this liquor 
gained ground; it was not, however, brought into 
common uſe till towards the year 1715, when green 
tea began to be drunk, whereas till then no ſort was 
known but the bohea. The fondneſs for this Aſiatic 
plant has ſince become univerſal. Perhaps, the phren- 
zy is not without its inconveniences ; but it cannot 
be denied, that it has contributed more to the ſobrie 


of the nation than the ſevereſt laws, the moſt eloquent 


harangues of chriſtian orators, or the beſt treatiſes of 
morality. 

In 1766 fix millions of pounds of tea were brought 
from China by the Engliſh, four millions five hun- 
dred thouſand by the Dutch, two millions four hun- 
dred thouſand by the Swedes; the ſame quantity by 
the Danes, and two millions one hundred thouſand 
by the French. The ſum total of theſe quantities 
amounts to ſeventeen millions four hundred thouſand 
pounds. The preference given by moſt nations to 
chocolate, coffee, and other liquors, joined to a ſeries 


of obſervations carefully purſued for ſeveral years, and 


the moſt exact calculations that can poſſibly be made in 
ſuch complicated caſes, inclines us to think that the 
whole conſumption throughout Europe does not ex- 
ceed five millions four hundred thouſand pounds, In 
this caſe, that of Great Britain muſt be twelve millions, 


IT is univerſally allowed, that there are at leaſt two | 


millions in the mother country, and a million in the 
colonies, which conftantly drink tea. It is not unrea- 


ſonable 
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BOOK ſonable to ſuppoſe, that each individual of theſe con- 
ſumes four pounds in a year ; but ſhould the quantity 
be ſomething leſs, the deficiency is ſupplied by thoſe 


who are leſs attached to it, and who for this reaſon 
have not been taken inte the account. A pound of 


tea, which coſts only thirty ſols (about 18. 4d.) in 
the eaſt, conſtantly ſells in England for fix livres 
ten fols (near fix ſhillings) iacluding the duty : con- 
ſequently the rage for this Aſiatic plant colts the na- 
tion about ſeventy-two millions (about 3.150, oool.) 
To oppoſe che entries of the cuſtom-houſe to this 
oomputation would argue either ignorance or artifice. 
It is true that the amount of the duties, which, ac- 
cording to this calculation, ought to be about 
18,000,000 livres, (near 790, oool.) is hardly half ſo 
much; but the contraband trade in this commodity 
carried on in England is notorious. The government 
itſelf is ſo thoroughly convinced of it,. that, in order 
to leſſen it, it has lately lowered the duty twenty ſols 
(Tod.) a pound. In all Lorobability it would have been 
ſtill more generous, had it not unfortunately been un- 
der the neceſſity of conſidering its cuſtoms as a re- 
Tource of finance, rather than as the regulator of its 
commerce. This relaxation, which of itfelf is not 
ſufficient to prevent the teas in the different ports of 
Europe from being ſmuggled into Great Britain, has 
been rendered more efficacious by the national acqui- 
Iition of the ifle of Man, which belonged to the 
Athol family, _ 
*Trnovcn molt branches of the public revenue haye 
been increaſed by an arrangement, which deprived the 
illicit trader of his moſt convenient market, the Indian 
company have been particularly benefited by it. As 
their commodities were ſubjected to higher duties than 
any others, the clandeſtine importation of them was 
more common, and was principally carried on by the 
iſle of Man, which is extremely well ſituated to receive 
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every thing that comes from the North. Tea was the 
favourite object of this contraband trade, Phe Eng- 
lich company. will not fail, in future, to provide as 


much ftock as may anſwer their demands, and ta fe- 


eure to themſelves the advantages which their rivals 
eame to carry away from them even within 1 limits 
of their own empire. 

Tx teas and other merchandiſe that arrive DR 
India are paid for in money. The government, which 
is nat ignorant of this, has limitad the exportation of 
ſpecie to 6,750,000 livres (about 295, oool.). 'Fhis 


| Unaccountable reſtriction, ſo unwarthy a commencia} 


people, neither has been or cap be carried into execu- 
tion. The ſums regiſtered are always much higher ; 
but this indulgence does not prevent equſiderable 
ſums from being clandeſtinely carried abroad without 
the knowledge of the cuſtom- houſt officer. 'Fheſe 
fraudulent practices have increaſed in proportion as 


© the trade has become more extenſive; and the money 


ſent out of the kingdom has been long — 
one third of the profit ariſing from the ſales. 

TRIs exportation of ſpecie would have been mack 
conſiderable, if the company had adhered to that arti- 


ele in their charter, by which it is pravidgd, that chey 


mall export in merchandiſe of their own nation, che 
value of the tenth part of what they take in money 
upon their veſſels. They have conftantly made a 
charge for much greater ſums in tin, lead, and Eng- 
liſh clochs, without reckoning the weeks made in 
India upon iron from Sweden and Biſcay, and other 


articles taken from ſeveral countries of Europe. 


FRI advocates, in order to reinſtate them in the 


goad opinion of the public, which they have but ſel- 
dom enjoyed, have frequently afferted that this body 
occaſioned as much money to be braught into che 


country's as they carried out of it. This plea 2 
uch 
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BOOK ſuch a warm altercation in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, that the government thought the queſ- 
tion not unworthy of its attention. It was found 
conſulting the regiſters, that from the end of Decem- 
ber 1712 to the end of December 1717, there had 
been exported to India 52,563,037 livres 10 ſols 
(2,299,6321. 178. 9d. 3.) From all circumſtances it 
appeared, that the money clandeftinely carried out 
amounted, at leaſt to one half; and that conſequently 
there could be no miſtake in eſtimating the amount of 
both theſe ſums at 78, 844, 566 livres 5 fols 
(3,440, 449 l.) The ſums remitted home by the com- 
pany, in the ſame ſpace of time, amounted ta 
75,058,391 livres 5 ſols (3,283, 8o4l. 128. 1d. 3.) 
Thus, ſuppoſing theſe calculations to be juſt, the 
conſumption of the Aſiatic productions in England 
for five years, ſhould not have riſen ſo high as 
3,786, 165 livres (about 165, 645 l.): but there is rea- 
ſon to believe that it roſe much higher; and that a 
great deal of m r ee apparently ſold to foreign- 
ers, never ſtirred out of the kingdom. The partiality 
that has lately prevailed i in favour of Scotch and Iriſh 
linens printed in England, and the increaſe of the ſilk 
manufacture, by leſſening the demand for contraband 
goods, muſt of neceſſity render the commerce of the 
Eaſt more advantageous to the nation. Before the year 
1720, Great Britain annually conſumed three millions 
ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand yards of India cot- 
tons; but this conſumption is greatly diminiſhed. 
Dividends Ix is not to be ſuppoſed, that any changes could 
of the pro- happen in the connections of the Indian trade with the 
prietors, 8 . > . . 
ſtate in general, without producing ſome alterations in 
the private ſhares of the proprietors. Their profits have 
at certain periods been enormous; at others, very 
ſlender. The ſhares have been regulated in confor- 
1 to theſe variations. The dividend, which, for a 
long 
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long time, had been no more than ſeven per cent. was, 
in 1743. raiſed to eight. It was afterwards reduced 
to ſix; in 1766 it role to ten, and ſince that time to 
ks and a half, This was more than the ſituation 
of the company could afford; ſince, at this period, 
they had little more remaining than their original ca- 
pital. If this be the caſe, how has it happened that 
ſo ſmall a capital ſhould, in the opinion of the public, 
have acquired the value of 280, ooo, ooo, (above 
12,250,000]. ) which is the amount according to the 
price of the ſtock. | 

IT is not impoſſible to anſwer this objecten. The 
enthuſiaſm of the Engliſh is well known. It has re- 
peatedly been excited by circumſtances that would 


not have made the leaſt impreſſion on the moſt volatile 


and trifling people. An important event has had a 
powerful effect upon the whole nation. They have 


abandoned themſelves with all the impetuoſity of their 


character to the vaſt proſpects that were opened to 
them by the recent conqueſt of Bengal. 


SHOULD it be aſked, if this aſtoniſhing revolution, 
which has had ſo ſenſible an influence, both upon the 
ſtate of the inhabitants: of this part of Aſia, and upon 
the trade of the European nations in theſe climates, 
hath been conſequence and reſult of a ſeries of poli- 
tical ſchemes ? If it be one of thoſe events, of which 
prudence has a right to claim the merit ? We ſhall 


anſwer, No. Chance alone has determined it: and 


the circumſtances that have opened this field of glory 


and power to the Engliſh, far from promiſing them 
the ſucceſs they have had, ſeemed on the contr 


threaten them with the 988 fatal reverſe of fortune. 


A PERNICIOUS cuſtom had for ſome time prevailed 
in theſe countries. The governors of all the Europe- 
an ſettlements took upon them to grant an aſſylum to 


ary to 
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oppreſſion or puniſhment. As they received very eon · 
ſiderable ſums in return for their protection, they 
overlooked the danger to which the intereſts of their 
principals were expoſed by this proceeding. One of 
the chief officers of Bengal, who was apprized of this 
reſource, took refuge among the Engliſh at Calcutta 
to avoid the puniſhment due to his treachery. He 


vas taken under their protection. The ſubah, juſtly 


irritated, put himſelf at the head of his army, attack- 

ed the place, and took it. He put the garriſon into a 
cloſe dungeon, where they were ſuffocated in the 
ſpace of twelve hours. Three and twenty of them on- 
ly remained alive. Theſe wretched people offered 
large ſums to the keeper of the priſon, to prevail up- 
on him to get their deplorable ſituation repreſented to 
the prince. Their cries and lamentations were ſuſſi- 
cient informations to the people, who were touched 


with compaſſion; but no one would venture to ad- 


dreſs the deſpotie monarch upon the ſubjedt. The 
expiring Engliſh were told that he was aſleep; and 
there was not, perhaps, a Gngle perſon in Bengal who 
thought that the tyrant's flumbers Ghould be inter- 
rupted for one moment, even to preſerve the lives of 
one hundred and fifty unfortunate men. 
ADMIRAL Watſon, who was juit arrived in India 
with his ſquadran, and Colonel Clive who had fo re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed bimſel in the war of the Car- 
natic, did not delay to avenge the cauſe of their coun- 


try, They got. together the Engliſh who bad been diſ- 


perſed, and were flying from place to place; they 
went up the Ganges in the month of December x7 56, 
retook Calcutta, made themelves mmaſters of ſeveral 
other places, and ed 2 complete vitory over che 
ſubah. 

SUCH a zapid and antenſive Gutcofs haonmes im 6 
manner :ivvanceivable, when we conſider that it was 
anly with a body of five hundred men that the Engliſh 

5 | was 
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was to ſtand againſt the whole force of Bengal. But 
if their ſuperiority was partly owing to their better 
diſcipline, and to other evident advantages that the 
Europeans have in battle over the Indian powers ; the 
ambition of eaſtern chiefs, the avarice of their miniſ- 
ters, and the nature of a government, whoſe only 
ſpings are fear and preſent intereſt, were of ſtill more 
effectual fervice to them: they had experience enough 
to take advantage of the concurrence of theſe ſeveral 
circumſtances in their firſt, as well as in every ſuc- 
ceeding enterprize. The ſubah was deteſted by all 
his own people, as tyrants generally are; the prinei- 
pal officers ſold their intereft to the Engliſh ; he was 
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betrayed at the head of his army, the greateſt part of 


which refuſed to engage; and he himſelf fell into the 


hands of his enemies, who cauſed him to be ſtrangled 
in priſon. $224 


Tuꝝv diſpoſed of the ſubahſhip in favour of Jaffier- 


Ally-Khan, the ring-leader of the conſpiracy ; who 


ceded to the company ſome provinces, with a grant of 
every privilege, exemption and favour, to which they 
could have any pretenſion. But ſoon growing weary 
of the yoke he had brought upon himſelf, he was ſe- 
cretly looking out for means to get rid it. His defigns 
were diſcovered, and he was confined in the center of 
his own capital. : SETTER | 
CossIM-ALLY-K HAN, his nephew, was proclaim- 
ed in his ſtead. He had purchaſed that uſurpation 
with an immenſe ſum of money. But he did not en- 
joy it long, Impatient of the yoke as his predeceſſor 
had been, he gave fome tokens of his diſpoſition, and 
refuſed to ſubmit to the laws the company impoſed 


upon him. Upon this the war broke out again. The 


ſame Jaffier-Ally-Khan, whom the Engliſh 


* 


They marched againſt Collim-Ally-Khan, Hi 
| neral 


kept in 
confinement, was again proclaimed ſubah of Bengal. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O O K neral officers were corrupted : he was betrayed and 
III. 


entirely defeated: too happy, that whilſt he loſt his 


dignity, he ſtill preſerved the immenſe treaſures he 
had amaſled. 


NoTwiTHsTANDING this revolution, Coffim-All 
did not drop his hopes of vengeance. Full of reſent- 
ment, and loaded with treaſure, he ſet out for the na- 
bob of Bennares, chief viſir in the Mogul's empire. 
He and all the neighbouring princes re-united in op- 
poſition to the common enemy, who threatened them 
all equally. But now the conteſt lay no longer be- 
tween them and a handful of Europeans juſt arrived 
from the coaſt of Coromandel; they were to engage 
with the whole ſtrength of Bengal, of which the Eng- 
liſh were maſters. Elated with their ſucceſſes, they 


did not wait to be attacked; they ſet out directly and 


made head againſt ſo formidable a league, marching 


on with all the confidence which Clive could inſpire, 


a leader, whoſe name ſeemed to have become the 
pledge of conqueſt... However, Clive did not care to 
hazard any thing. Part of the campaign was ſpent 


in negociations; but in time the treaſures which the 
Engliſh had already drawn from Bengal, ferved to en- 


ſure them new conqueſts. The heads of the Indian 
army were corrupted.; and when the nabob of Ben- 
nares was deſirous of coming to action, he was oblig- 
ed to fly with his men without: ever _ 2 to en- 
gage. 

By this victory hes country of Mente fell into 


the hands of the Engliſh : and it ſeemed as if nothing 


could hinder them from annexing that ſovereignty to 


that of Bengal: but either from moderation or pru- 


dence, they were content to levy eight millions by 
contribution: and they offered peace to the nabob on 
conditions which would render him incapable of do- 
* them any hurt; but ſuch as they were, he moſt 

readily 


oo TY 
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readily agreed to them, that he might regain the poſ- * K 


ſeſſion of his own provinces. 

IN the midſt of theſe calamities, Coſſim-Ally ſtill 
found means to preſerve part of his treaſures, and re- 
tired to the Cheyks, a people ſituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, from whence he made an attempt 
to procure ſome allies, and to raiſe up a body of ene- 
mies to oppoſe the Engliſh. | 
W HILE matters were thus circumſtanced in Ben- 
gal, the Mogul having been driven out of Delhi by 
the Pattans, by whom his ſon had been ſet up in his 
room, was wandering from one province to another 
in ſearch of a place of refuge in his own territories, 
and requeſting ſuccour from his own vaſlals, but 
without ſucceſs. Abandoned by his ſubjects, betray- 
ed by his allies, without ſupport, and without any 
army, he was allured_ by the power of the Engliſh, 
and implored their protection ; they promiſed to con- 
duct him to Delhi, and re-eſtabliſh him on his throne; 
but they inſiſted that he ſhould previouſly cede to 
them the abſolute ſovereignty over Bengal. This ceſ- 
ſion was made by an authentic act, and attended with 
all the formalities uſually practiſed throughout the 
Mogul empire. 

THE Engliſh, poſſeſſed of this title, which was to 
give a kind of legitimacy to their uſurpation, at leaſt 
in the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon forgot the promiſes - 
they had made. They gave the Mogul to underſtand, 
that particular circumſtances would not ſuffer them 
to be concerned in ſuch an enterpriſe ; that ſome bet- 
ter opportunity was to be hoped for ; and to make up 
for all his loſſes, they aſſigned him a penſion of fix 
millions (262,500l.) with the revenue of Illahabad, 
and Shah Ichanabad or Delhi ; upon which that un- 
fortunate prince was reduced to ſubſiſt himſelf in one 
of the principal towns of the province of Bennares, 


: where 
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BOOK where he had taken up his reſidence. Thus the Mo- 
11. F gul. empire comes to be ſhared between two 
ing powers, one of which is acknowledged in the ſe- 
veral diſtricts of India, where the Engliſh company 
has any eſtabliſhments and. authority : the other in 
fuch provinces as border on Delhi, and in thoſe parts 
to which the n of that company does not ex- 
tend. 

Tux Engliſh, thus beivies ſovereigus of Bengal, 
have thought it incumbent on them to keep up the 
ſhadow of ancient forms, in a country where they 
have the lead, and, perhaps the only power that is 
likely to be ſecure and laſting. They govern the 
kingdom ſtill under the name of a ſubah, who is of 
their nomination and in their pay, and ſeems to give 
his own orders. It is from him that all public acts 
ſeem to proceed and iſſue, though the decrees are in 
fact the reſult of the deliberations of the council at 

Calcutta; ſo that the people, notwithſtanding their 

change of maſters, have for a confiderable time been 
induced to believe, that they ſtill Tennis but to the 
fame yoke. 

Ir we ſhould wiſh to know the amount of the pub- 
lic revenues of Bengal, we ſhall find at the period of 
its conqueſt, it was equal to fourſeore millions. 
(3. 500, oool.) The outgoings, either for the govern- 
ment, or defence of the province, were ſtated at forty- 
one millions (1,797, 750l.); fix millions (262, 50ol.) 

> were agreed to be given to the Mogul, and three mil- 
lions (131, 250l.) to the nabob ; ſo that the remain- 
der to the company was thirty millions (1, 312, fool.) 
Their purchaſes in the different marts of India ſhould 
abſorb a great part of this ſum ; but ſtill it has been 

thought there muſt after all remain a ſurplus of ſeve- 
ral millions to be carried into Great Britain. | 
FTuis new arrangement of matters, without having 


wrought any ſenſible change in the exterior form of 
the 
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the Engliſh company, has eſſentially changed their BOO K 
object. They are no longer a trading body, they are 
a territorial power which farm out their revenues in 
aid of a commerce that formerly was their ſole exiſt- 
ence, and which, notwithſtanding the extenſion it has 
received, is no more than an additional object in the 
various combinations of their preſent real grandeur. 
The arrangements intended to give ſtability to a ſitu- 
ation ſo ptoſperous are perhaps, the moſt reaſonable 
that can be. England has at preſent in India an eſta- 
bliſhment to the amount of nine thouſand eight hun- 
dred European troops, and fifty- four thouſand ſipahis 
well armed and well diſciplined. Three thouſand of | 
theſe Europeans, and twenty-five thouſand fipahis are = 
diſperſed along the borders of the Ganges. 
_ THE moſt @onſiderable body of theſe troops has 
been ſtationed in Bennares, once the fource of Indian 
ſcience, and ſtill the moſt famous academy of theſe 
rich countries, where European avarice pays no re- 
gard to any thing. This ſituation is choſen, be- 
cauſe it appeared favourable for ſtopping the progreſs 
of thoſe warlike people who might deſcend from the 
mountains of the north; and in caſe of attack, the 
maintaining of a war in a foreign territory would be 
= leſs ruinous than in the countries of which the com- 

: pany is to receive the revenues. On the ſouth, as far as 
it has been found practicable, they have occupied all 
the narrow paffes by which an enterpriſing and active 

adverſary might attempt to penetrate into the pro- 
vince. Dacca, which is in the center of it, has under 
its walls a conſiderable force always ready to march 
wherever their preſence may be neceflary. All the na- 
bobs and rajahs who are dependent on the ſubah of 
Bengal are diſarmed, {ſurrounded by ſpies in order to 
diſcover their conſpiracies, and by troops to render 
them ineffectual. | 
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In caſe of any unfortunate revolution which might 
oblige the victorious power to change its quarters, and 
abandon its poſts, the Engliſh have conſtructed a fort 
near Calcutta called Fort William, which, in times 
of urgent neceſſity, would ſerve as a place of refuge 
for the army, ſhould they be forced to retreat, and 
give time to expect the neceſſary reinforcements for 
the recovery of their ſuperiority. This fort is a re- 
gular octagon with eight baſt ions, ſeveral counter- 
guards, and ſome half moons already begun, without 
a glacis, or covered way. The ditch of this fort may 
be about one hundred and ſixty feet broad, its depth 
nearly eighteen. On the fide of the Ganges, the 
place is weakeſt, and the curtains are covered only 
with redans, over which there is a double battery raiſ- 
ed on piles. The principal inconveniehce of this ci- 
tadel, whoſe conſtruction coſt twenty millions, 
(875,0001.) is, that it does not ſerve to protect Cal- 
cutta, which is now become the city of the greateſt 
importance in India, fince its population has amount- 
ed to fix hundred thouſand ſouls, ſince immenſe trea- 
ſures have been accumulated there, and ſince it is 
become from a variety of incidents the theatre of a 
moſt extenſive commerce. It muſt neceſſarily be that 
the wholeſomeneſs of the air, and. the advantage of a 


very fortunate poſition, has prevailed over every other 


conſideration. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the wiſe precautions taken by 
the Engliſh, they are not, and cannot be, without ap- 
prehenſions. The Mogul power may gain ſtrength, 
and wiſh to reſcue one of its fineſt provinces out of 
the hands of a foreign oppreſſor. They have reaſon 
to fear that the barbarous nations may be again allur- 
ed by the ſoftneſs of the climate. The princes now 
at variance may, perhaps, put an end to their conteſts, 


and 
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and reunite In favour of their common liberty, It is B LN 
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not impoſſible but the Indians, who at preſent conſti- — 


tute the chief force of the victorious Engliſh, may 
one day turn upon them thoſe arms of which they 
have been taught the uſe. The grandeur of the com- 


pany, which is but imaginary, may, perhaps, moul- 


der away without their being actually driven from 
what they poſſeſs. It is well known that the Marat- 
tas have their eyes continually turned towards this 
fine country, and are conſtantly threatening it with 
invaſion. Unleſs the Engliſh are ſucceſsful enough ei- 
ther by bribery or intrigue, to diyert the ſtorm, Ben- 
gal will be the object of their pillage and rapine, what- 
ever meaſures may be taken to oppoſe a light cavalry, 
whoſe alertneſs exceeds every thing we can ſay of it. 
The incurſions of theſe ravages may be repeated; and 
then the company will have leſs tribute to receive, 
and their expences will be increaſed. Suppoſing, how- 
ever, that none of the misfortunes we have ventured 
to foreſee, ſhould take place, is it likely that the re- 
venues of Bengal ſhould always continue the ſame ? 
This is at leaſt a matter of doubt.. The Engliſh Com- 
pany no longer export any coin, but even carry away 
ſome for the uſe of their factories. The agents of the 
merchants make immenſe fortunes, and even private 
perſons gain a tolerable competence, which they re- 
pair to the mother, country to enjoy. The other Eu- 
ropean nations Hud in the treaſures of this rulin; 
power accommodations, which make it unneceſſa 

to introduce new bullion. Muſt not all theſe com- 
bined circumſtances neceſſarily occaſion a deficiency 
in the finances of thoſe countries, which will ſoon- 


er or later be felt 1 in the making up of the 2 ac- 


counts? 


Tnar period might indeed be at ſome diflance. if 
the Engliſh reſpeCting the rights of humanity were to 


rid thoſe, countries of the . under which they 
. 0 have 
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BOOK have continued to groan for ſo many ages. Then 
Calcutta, far from being an object of terror to the In- 
dians, would become a tribunal always open to the 
complaints of thoſe unhappy ſufferers whom tyranny 
ſhould dare to moleſt. Property would be held ſo ſa- 
cred, that the treaſure. which has long been buried 
Would be taken out of the bowels of the earth, to 
ſerve the purpoſe of its deſtination. Agriculture and ma- 
nufactures would be encouraged to ſuch a degree, that 
the exports would become from day to day more con- 
ſiderable, and the company by following ſuch maxims 
as theſe, inſtead of being driven to the neceſſity of leſ- 
ſening the tributes which they found eſtabliſhed, might 
poſſibly find means to bring about an augmentation 
conſiſtent with the general ſatisfaction of the natives. 
Let it not be ſaid that ſuch a plan is chimerical. The 
Engliſh company itſelf has Already proved the poſſibi- 
lity of it. 

Tk Europeans, who have acquired a any territory 
in India, generally chooſe for their farmers the natives 
of the country, from whom it is common to exact ſuch 
conſiderable ſums in advance, that in order to pay 
them they are obliged to borrow at an exorbitant i in- 
tereſt. The diſtreſs, which theſe greedy farmers volun- 
tarily bring on themſelves, obliges them to exact of the 
inhabitants, to whom they let ſome parcels of the land 
below their value, fo conſiderable a rent, that theſe 
unfortunate perſons quit their villages, and abandon 
them for ever. The contractor, ruined by this incl 
dent, which renders him inſolvent, is di ſmiſled to make 
room for a ſucceſſor, who commonly meets with the 
ſame fate; ſo that it very frequentiy happens, that 
bang | but the firſt ſum N ted, or hn little 


colonies, on the coaſt of Coromandel. It was 1956 
that the villages had been formed by ſeveral families, 
Y 4 £4 » who 
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who for the moſt part were connected with each other; BOOK 


ed at a certain rent by the year, and the head of the 


family was ſecurity for his relations and connexions. 


This method united the coloniſts one with another, 
and created in them a diſpoſition as well as the power 
of affording each other a reciprocal ſupport. This has 
occaſioned the ſettlements of that nation to riſe to the 
utmoſt degree of proſperity they were capable of at- 


. taining ; while thoſe of her rivals were languiſhing 


for want of cultivation and "OY and cue 
quently of population. 


Wi muſt a mode of conduct which does ſo much 


honour to reaſon and humanity be confined to the 


ſmall territory of Madraſs? Car it be true that mode- 
ration is a virtue that belongs only to a ſtate of me- 
diocrity ? The Engliſh company till theſe latter times 


had always held a conduct ſuperior to that of the other 


ſettlements. Their agents, their factors, were all well 
choſen. The moſt part of them were young men of 
good families, already inſtructed in the rudiments of 


commerce, and who were not afraid, when the ſervice 


of their country called upon them, to croſs thoſe im- 
menſe ſeas which England conſiders but as a part of 
her empire. The company had generally taken their 
commerce in a great point of view, and had almoſt 
always carried it on like an aſſociation of true politi- 
cians as well as a body of merchants. Upon the whole 
their planters, merchants and ſoldiers had retained 
more honeſty, more regularity, and more firmneſs 


than thoſe of the other nations. 


Wu O would ever have imagined that this ne com- 


pany, by a ſudden alteration of conduct, and change 


of ſyſtem, could poſſibly make the people of Bengal 
regret the deſpotiſm of their ancient maſters? That 
fatal revolution has been but too ſudden and too real. 


Cc2 A ſettled 


this has been the reaſon why the cuſtom of employ- _ ; 
ing farmers has been aboliſhed. Every land was tax- 
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Book A ſettled plan of tyranny hàs taken the place of au- 


III. 
— 


come general and fixed, the oppreſſion continual and 


ried to perfection, and new ones have been invented. 
In a word, the company have tainted and corrupted 


the ſubahs, who had the care of the revenues, were, 
from the nature of the buſineſs, obliged to leave the 


at liberty to make choice of the buyer which beſt fuited 
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thority occaſionally exerted. The exactions are be- 


abſolute. The deſtructive arts of monopolies are car- 


the public ſources of confidence and happineſs. 
UxpER the government of the Mogul Emperors, 


receipt of them to Nabobs, Polygars, and Jemidars, 
who were a ſort of under- ſecurity to other Indians, 
and theſe ſtill to others; ſo that the produce of the 
lands paſſed on, and was partly ſunk amidſt a multi- 
tude of intermediate hands, before it came into the 
coffers of the ſubah, who, on his part, delivered but 
a very ſmall portion of it to the emperor. This ad- 
miniſtration, faulty in many reſpects, had in it one 
favourable circumſtance for the people, that the far- 
mers never being changed, the rent of the farms re- 
mained always the ſame; becauſe the leaſt increaſe, as 
it diſturbed the whole chain of advantage which'every 
one received in his turn, would infalliby have occali- 
oned a revolt: a terrible reſource, but the only one 
left in favour of humanity in countries swaning un- 
der the oppreſſions of deſpotic len.. 

Ir is probable that in the midſt of theſe regulation 
there were many injuries and partial diſtreſſes. But, 
at leaſt, as the receipt of the public monies was made 
upon a fixed and moderate aſſeſſment, emulation ws 
not wholly extinguiſhed. The eultivators of the land 
being ſure of laying up the produce of their harveſ, 
after paying with exactneſs the rate of their farm, 
aſſiſted the natural goodneſs of the ſoil by their labour; 
the weavers, maſters of price of their works, being 


S 
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them, exerted themſelves in extending and improving BOOK 
III. 
their manufactures. Both the one and the other, = 


having no anxiety with regard to their ſubſiſtence, 
yielded with ſatisfaction to the moſt delightful incli- 
nations of nature, or the prevailing propenſity of theſe 


climates ; and beheld in the increaſe of their family 
nothing more than the means of augmenting their 


riches. Such are evidently the reaſons why induſtry, 
agriculture, and population, have been carried to ſuch 
a height in the province of Bengal. One would think 
they might {till be carried further under the govern- 
ment of a free people, friends to humanity ; but the 
thirſt of money, the moſt tormenting, the moſt crueTof 
all paſſions, has given riſe to a pernicious and deſtruc- 
tive government. N | . 


ThE Engliſh, become ſovereigns of Bengal, not 


content to receive the revenues on the ſame footing as 


the ancient ſubahs, have been defirous at once to aug- 


ment the produce of the farms, and to appropriate to 
themſelves the rents. To accompliſh both theſe ob- 
jets, they are become the farmers to their own ſubah, 
that is to a ſlave on whom they have juſt conferred 
that empty title, the more ſecurely to impoſe upon the 


people. The conſequence of this new plan has been 


to pillage the farmers, in order to ſubſtitute in their 
room the company's agents. They have alſo monopo- 
lized the ſale of ſalt, tobacco, and betel, articles of im- 


mediate neceſſity in thoſe countries, but they have 


done this under the name, and apparently on the ac- 
count of the ſubah. They have gone till further, and 
have obliged the very ſame ſubah to eſtabliſh in their 
favour an excluſive privilege for the ſale of cotton 
brought from any other province, in order to raiſe it 


to an exorbitant price. They have augmented the 


duties, and, to conclude all, have obtained an 
edit, which has been publiſhed, to forbid all Eu- 
| | | ropeans, 
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BOOK ropeans, except the Engliſh, from trading e in 


III. 


7 


the interior parts of Bengal. | 

WIEN we reflect on this cruel prohibition, it 4.8 
as if it had been contrived only to deprive of every 
power of miſchief that unfortunate country, whoſe 


proſperity for their own intereſt, ought to be the on- 


ly object of the Engliſh company. Beſides, it is eaſy 


to ſee that the avarice of the members of the council at 


Calcutta has dictated that ſhameful law. Their de- 


ſign was to enſure to themſelves the produce of all the 


manufactures, in order to compel the merchants of 
other nations, who choſe to trade from one: part of In- 
dia to another, to purchaſe theſe articles of them at an 
exorbitant price, or to renounce their undertakings. 

Bur ftill in the midſt of this overbearing conduct, 
ſo contrary to the advantage of their conſtituents, 
theſe treacherous agents have attempted to diſguiſe 
themſelves under the maſk of zeal. They have pre- 
tended, that as they were under the neceſſity of ex- 
porting to England a quantity of merchandiſe pro- 
portioned to the extent of her commerce, the compe- 
tition of private traders was pre} judicial to the pur- 
chaſes of the company. 

UNDER the ſame pretence, and in order to extend 
this excluſion to the foreign ſettlements while they 
appear to reſpect their rights, they have of late years 
ordered more merchandiſe than Bengal could furniſh. 
At the ſame time the weavers have been forbidden to 
work for other nations until the Engliſh orders were 
completed. Thus the workmen, not being any longer 
at liberty to chooſe among the ſeveral purchaſers, have 
been forced to deliver the fruits of their labour: at any 
price they could get for them. 

LeT us conſider too how theſe workmen have been 
paid. Here reaſon is confounded ; we are at a loſs for 
excuſes or 1 The Engliſh, conquerors of Ben- 


gal, 
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gal, poſſeſſors of the immenſe treaſures which the BOOK 
fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the induſtry of the inha- Co 


bitants had collected, have debaſed themſelves fo far 
as to alter the value of the ſpecie. The have ſet the 
example of this meanneſs unknown to the deſpotic 
rulers of Aſia; and it is through this diſgraceful act 
that they have announced to the natives their ſove- 
reignty over them. It is true that ſuch an operation, ſo 
contrary to the principles of trade and public faith, 
could not laſt long. The company themſelves found 
the- pernicious effects of it, and were reſolved to call 
in all the baſe coin, in order to replace it with other 


money, exactly the ſame as that which was always 


current in thoſe countries. But let us attend to the 


manner in which ſo neceſſary an alteration was con- 


ducted. 8 ä 
THey had ſtruck in gold rupees to the amount of 
about fifteen millions (656, 250l.) nominal value, but 
which repreſented in fact but nine millions (393, 750l.); 
for four-tenths, or ſomething more was alloy. All 
who were found to poſſeſs theſe gold rupees of falſe 
alloy, were enjoined to bring them into the treaſury 
at Calcutta, where they ſhould be reimburſed for 
them in ſilver rupees; but inſtead of ten rupees and 
a half of ſilver, which each gold rupee ought to be 


worth according to its rate, they gave them but ſix; 


ſo that the ambunt of the alloy became the clear loſs 
of the creditor. e 

An oppreſſiun ſo general muſt neceſſarily be attend- 
ed with violence; and conſequently it has been neceſ- 
ſary ſeveral times to have recourſe to force of arms 
to carry into execution the orders of the council 
at Calcutta. Theſe forces have not been employed 
againſt the Indians alone; tumults have alſo broken 


out, and military preparations been made on all ſides, 
even in the midſt of peace. The Europeans have 
been 
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BOOK been expoſed to ſignal acts of hoſtility, and particu- | 

* , larly the French, who, notwithſtanding their being ſo 
reduced, and ſo weak, have ſtill excited the e 
of their former rivals. 

Ir to the picture of public diſtreſſes we were to add 
that of private extortions, we ſhould find the agents 
of the company, almoſt every where, exacting their 
tribute with extreme rigour, and raifing contributions 
for them with the utmoſt cruelty. We ſhould ſee 
them carrying a kind of inquiſition into every family, 
and ſitting in judgment upon every fortune; robbing 
indiſcriminately the artizan and the labourer, imput- 
ing it as a crime that he is not ſufficiently rich, and 
puniſhing him accordingly. We ſhould view them 
ſelling their favour and their credit, as well to oppreſs 
the innocent as to ſkreen the guilty. We ſhould find 
in conſequence of theſe irregularities, deſpair ſeizing 
every heart, and an univerſal dejection getting the 
better of every mind, and uniting to put a ſtop to the 
progreſs and activity of em En and 
population. | 

Ir will be thought, hb dende, after theſe de- 
tails, it was impoſſible that Bengal ſhould have freſh 
evils to dread. But, however, as if the elements, in 
league with mankind, had intended to bring all at once 
upon the ſame people every calamity that by turns 
lays waſte the univerſe, a drought of which there ne- 
ver had been an inſtance in thoſe climates, came upon 
them, and prepared the way for a moſt dreadful 1 

mine in a country of all the moſt fertile. 

In Bengal they have two harveſts; one in April, the 
other in October. The firſt, called the little harveſt, 
conſiſts of the ſmaller grain: the ſecond, ſtiled the 
grand harveſt, is ſingly of rice. The rains which 

commence regularly in the month of Auguſt, and end 
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in the middle of October, are the occafion of theſe 
different productions; and it was by a drought which 
happened in 1769, at the ſeaſon when the rains are 


expected, that there was a failure in the great harveſt of 


1769, and the leſs harveſt of 1770. It is true that the 
rice on the higher grounds did not ſuffer greatly by 


this diſturbance of the ſeaſons, but there was far from 


a ſufficient quantity for the nouriſhment of all the in- 
habitants of the country ; add to which, the Engliſh, 
who were engaged beforehand to take proper care of 
their ſubſiſtence, as well as of the ſipahis belonging to 

them, did not fail to keep locked up in their magazine 
a part of the grain, though the harveſt was inſufficient. 

THey have been accuſed of having made a very bad 
uſe of that neceſſary foreſight, in order to carry on 
the moſt odious and the moſt criminal of all monopo- 
lies. It may be true that ſuch an infamous method of 
acquiring riches may have tempted ſome individuals ; 
but that the chief agents of the company, that the 
council of Calcutta could have adopted and ordered 
ſuch a deſtructive ſcheme ; that, to gain a few millions 
of 'rupees, the council ſhould coolly have devoted to 
deſtruction ſeveral millions of their fellow creatures, 
and by the moſt cruel means; this is a circumſtance 

we never can give credit to. We even venture to pro- 
nounce it impoſlible ; becauſe ſuch wickedneſs could 


never enter at once into the minds and hearts of a ſet 


of men, whoſe buſineſs it is to deliberate and act for 
the good of others. 


Bur ſtill this ſcourge did not fail to make itſelf felt 
throughout the extent of Bengal. Rice, which ig 


commonly ſold at one fol (d.) for three pounds, has 
gradually been raiſed till it came ſo high as be ſold at 
four ſols (2d.) per pound, and it has even been up to 
five or fix ſols (about 23d.) ; neither indeed was there 
any to be found, except in ſuch places where the Eu- 


ropeans 
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BOOK ropeans had taken care to collect it for their own 


| 1 e uſe. 
| THe unhappy Indians were every day periſhing by 


' thouſands under this want of ſuſtenance, without any 
means of help and without any reſource, not being 
able to procure themſelves the leaſt nouriſhment. 
They were to be ſeen in their villages, along the pub- 
lic ways, in the midſt of European colonies, pale, 
meagre, fainting, emaciated, conſumed by famine; 
ſome ſtretched on the ground in expectation of dying, 
others ſcarce able to drag themſelves on to ſeek for 
any nutriment, and throwing themſelves at the feet 
of the Europeans, intreating chem to take them in as 
their ſlaves. 

Too this deſcription, which makes humanity ſhud- 
der, let us add other objects equally ſhocking ; let 
imagination enlarge upon them, if poſſible; let us 
repreſent to ourſelves infants deſerted, ſome expiring 
on the breaſt of their mothers ; every where the dying 
and the dead mingled together; on all ſides the groans 
of ſorrow, and the tears of deſpair ; and we ſhall then 
have ſome faint idea of the horrible ſpectacle Bengal 
preſented for the ſpace of ſix weeks. 

Duxins this whole time the Ganges was covered 
with carcaſes; the fields and highways were choaked 
up with them; infectious vapours filled the air, and 
diſeaſes multiplied; and one evil ſucceeding another, 
it was likely to happen, that the plague might have 
carried off the remainder of the inhabitants of that 

_ unfortunate kingdom. It appears, by calculations 
pretty generally acknowledged, that the famine car- 
ried off a fourth part; that is to ſay, about three mil- 
lions. | 

Bur it is ſtill more remarkable, and ſerves to cha- 

racteriſe the gentleneſs, or rather the indolence, as 

well moral as natural, of the natives, that amidſt this 
terrible diſtreſs, ſuch a multitude of human creatures, 
| preſſed 
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preſled by the moſt urgent of all neceſſities, remai ained B O © K 
in an abſolute inactivity, and made no attempts what- Il. 
ever for their ſelf-preſervation. All the Europeans, | 
eſpecially the Engliſh, were poſſeſſed of magazines, 
and even theſe were not touched; private houſes were 
ſo too; no reyolt, no maſſacre, nor the leaſt violence 
prevailed. The unhappy Indians, reſigned to deſpair, 
confined themſelves to the requeſt of ſuccour they did 
not obtain, and peaceably waited the relief of death. 
LET us now repreſent to ourſelves any part of Eu- 
rope afflicted by a ſimilar calamity. What diſorder! 
. what fury | what atrocious acts] what crimes would 
enſue! How ſhould we have ſeen among us Euro- 
peans, ſome contending for their food with their dag- 
ger in hand, ſome purſuing, .ſome flying, and, with- 
out remorſe, maſſacring one another | How ſhould 
we have ſeen men at laſt turn their rage on themſelves, 
tearing and devouring their own limbs, and, in the 
blindneſs of deſpair, trampling under foot all authori- 
ty, as well as every ſentiment of nature and reaſon ! 
Had it been the fate of the Engliſh to have had the 
like events to dread on the part of the people of Ben- 
gal, perhaps, the famine would have been leſs general 
and leſs deſtructive. For ſetting aſide, as perhaps we 
ought, every charge of monopoly, no one will under- 
take to defend them againſt the reproach of negli- 
gence and inſenſibility. And in what criſis have they 
merited that reproach? In the very inſtant of time 
when the life or death of ſeveral millions of their fel- | 
low-creatures was in their power.. One would think | 
that, in ſuch alternative, the very love of human- | 
kind, that ſentiment innate in all hearts, might have - 
inſpired them with reſources. Might not the poor i 
wretches expiring before the eyes of the Europeans 
with reaſon have cried out, Is it then but for our ruin 
that you are fertile 1 in expedients for your own pre- 
| « ſervation ? 
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e ſucceſſion of ages had accumulated in this country, 

you have made your own ſpoils; you have tranſ- 
c ported them into your country; you have raiſed 
„ your contributions on us; you have got your agents 
<« to receive them for you; you are maſters of our in- 
cc terior commerce; you are the ſole managers of all 
< our exported merchandiſe; your numerous veſſels 
„laden with the produce of our induſtry and our 
&« ſoil, paſs and repaſs to the enriching of your facto- 
< ries and your colonies. All theſe things you regu- 
<« late, and you carry on ſolely for your own advan- 


<« the ſcourge that threatened us? Deprived of all 


<« authority, ſtripped of our property, weighed down 


<< by the terrible hand of power, we can only lift our 
hands to you to implore your aſſiſtance. Ye have 
ec heard our groans ; ye have ſeen famine making very 


„ quick advances upon us; and then ye attended to 


<« your own preſervation. Ye have hoarded up the 
4 ſmall quantity of proviſions which eſcaped the peſ- 
« tilence; ye have filled your granaries with them, 
ce and diſtributed them among your ſoldiers. But we, 
ce the ſad dupes of your avarice, wretches in every 
„ regard, as well by your tyranny as by your indif- 
$ ference, ye treat us like ſlaves, while you ſuppoſe 
« we have any riches; but when it appears we are 
« but a ſet of beings full of wants, then you no 


longer regard us even as human creatures. Of 


* what ſervice is it to us that you have the manage- 


6 ment of our public forces entirely in your hands? 


Where are the laws and the morals of which ye are 
„ ſo proud? What then is that government whoſe 
„ wiſdom you ſo much boaſt of? Have you put a 
* ſtop to the prodigious exports made by your private 

| <« traders ? 


But what have you done for our preſervati- 
on 1? What ſteps have you taken to remove from us 
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hay traders ? Have ye changed the deftination of your B a2 K 
_ « ſhips? Have they traverſed the neighbouring ſeas __ — 


« in ſcarch of the means of ſubſiſtence for us? Have 
« ye requeſted it of the adjacent countries? Ah, why 
has Providence ſuffered you to break the chain 
ce which attached us to our ancient ſovereigns ? Leſs 
e graſping, and more humane than ye are, they would 
c have invited plenty from all parts of Aſia; they 
e would have opened every communication; they 
« would have laviſhed their treaſures, and have 
ce thought they did but enrich themſelves while they 
c preſerved their ſubjects.” _ 

THis laſt reflection, at leaſt, was calculated to 
make an impreſſion on the Engliſh, ſuppoſing even 
that every ſentiment of humanity was extinguiſhed 
in their hearts by the effects of depravity. The bar- 
renneſs had been announced by a drought; and it is 
not to be doubted, that, if inſtead of having ſolely a 
regard to themſelves, and remaining in an entire ne- 

gligence of every thing elſe, they had from the firſt 
taken every precaution in their power, they might 
have accompliſhes the prefotenting of many lives tine 
were loſt. 

IT could not happen otherwiſe, than that: an b 
niſtration ſo faulty in itſelf ſhould defeat the means 
of proſperity attached to the poſſeſſion of thoſe exten- 
five countries. The company, preſſed by real neceſ- 
ſities, and finding only inſufficient reſources in thoſe 
treaſures which ſerve to dazzle their i ination, has 
already been obliged to tear aſide 8 which con- 
cealed their ſituation from the eyes of all the world. 
According to à calculation, authenticated on the firſt 
of January 1773, the total amount of the company's 
poſſeſſions in Europe, whether in arrears hereafter to 
be received, or in real merchandiſe now in their ſtore- 
| Houſes, or even in immoveables, comes to the ſum 


of 
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Book Of 175,156,000 livres (7,663,0751.) : whereas their 
m engagements amount to 207,430,000 livres 
(14, 07 5, 0021. 10s.) ; fo that there is a deficiency of 
32, 274, O00 livres (1,41 1,9871. 10s.) It is true, that 
the means of the company in India, that is to ſay, 
their ſpecie in the cheſts of their different ſcrrlemetits, 
outſtanding debts due to them, the value of their 
wares, their civil and military preparations, their ele- 
phants, ſhips and their cargoes at ſea, form a capital 
of 143,939,000 livres (6,297,3311. 5s.) On the 
other hand, their debts are not leſs than the ſum of | 
45,726,000 livres (2,000,4621. 10s.) ; ſo that upon 
the whole, of their affairs in India, there is a balance 
in their favour of 98,213,000 livres (3,798, o68l. 
15s.) From this mult be deducted what the' compa- 
ny owes in Europe, that is to ſay, 32,274,000 livres 
(4, 411,987l. 10s.) which reduces the ſum of the ge- 
neral account to 65, 939, ooo livres (2,884, 8317]. 5s.); 
and as the amount of their ſtock is 72,000,000 livres 
(3,150, oool.); it follows, that on their capital there 
is a real loſs of 6,061,000 livres {265,1681. 15s.) 80 
that, in caſe all the effects of the company, as well 
in Europe as in India, could be converted into money, 
a ſuppoſition extremely in their favour, the proprie- 
tors would not find their original depoſit. Doubtleſs 
it was not eaſy to ſuſpect their ſituation to be ſuch, 
when we find the ſales of the company have progreſ- 
ſively riſen from 44, oo, ooo livres (1,925;000l.) 
the amount of that in 1762, to 80,000,000 
(3. 500, oool.) according to the aceount of that of 1769. 
The trade of the company has been carried to ſuch a 
pitch, that the ſales, for theſe laſt ten years, to 1771 
incluſive, have produced the net ſum of 649, 207, ooo 
livres (28, 402, 806l. 5s.) But it is neceſſary to re- 
mark, that during the above period the company 
paid for different — to which their goods are 
| ſubjed, 
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ſubject, to the amount of 170,665,000 


399 


livres W 


(7,466, 50 l. 158.) that is more than five and twenty — 


per cent. on the produce of the ſales. And ſtill this 
ſum, conſiderable as it is, is excluſive of an annual 
ſtipend of 9,000,000 livres ( 303, 50l.); on which 
condition, government has given up to the e 
all territorial rights over Bengal. 

To make good engagements ſo extenſive, and to 
diſtribute at the ſame time to the proprietors a divi- 
dend of 9,000,000 livres (393, 7 50l.) at the rate of 
twelve and a half per cent. the revenues of India 
ought to have been managed with great prudence and 
economy: then they might have been ſufficient, as 
well for the purchaſes the company make in India, 
as for thoſe made in China, and they might have 
waved ſending any ſums to their ſmall factories. It 


was with this confidence that the proprietors of ſtock 


enjoyed quietly their dividend, and even expected it 
to be raiſed by the importation of money which had 
been announced to them. But fo far was the event 
from anſwering their large expectations, that the 
company's agents at Bengal, Bombay, and Madraſs, 
have continually drawn upon them to make good the 
inſufficiency of the revenues. The draughts drawn 
by them during the laſt five years, viz. from 1768 


to 1772, both incluſive, amount to the ſum of 


49,250,000 livres (2,154,087]. 10s. )- Theſe 
draughts have made it unneceſſary to ſend out coin 
to India; but during the ſame period they have been 
obliged 0 remit to China the ſum of 20,000,000 li- 
vres (875, Oool. ) And even this remittance not 
haying been anſwerable to the prodigious purchaſes 
made for the company at Canton, the factory there 
have been obliged to draw on them for 7,780,000 
livres (340, 875l.) The company moreover, have 

| exported 
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B 1 o K exported to India, within the ſame time, as much as 


60,140,000 livres (2,631,1251.) of merchandiſe; fo 
that, bringing together all theſe ſums, it appears, 
that during theſe five years, which ſeemed likely to 
be the period of their greateſt proſperity, the compa- 
ny, whether by exportations abroad, or by draughts 
paid in Europe, has employed in trade 137,590,000 
livres (6,019,5621. - 10s.) which makes the ſum of 
27,515,000 livres (1,203,7811.). communibus anni, 
However, notwithſtanding this prodigious difference 
between the ſpeculations and the real tranſactions, if 
the revenues of Bengal had not been ſubject to de- 


predations perhaps unparalleled, the company might 


have been enabled to ſupport with eaſe all their ex- 


pences, and {till continue a dividend of twelve and a 


half per cent. to the ſtockholders. The proof of this 
will appear in the abſtra& of their commerce calcu- 
lated upon the recei ipts and diſburſements of the laſt 
years, on the experience of which. it may be proper 
to ground our opinion of the actual ftate of things. 


„. 


Livres.” 
Produce of their ſales deducti dif- 
623g eir ſales, deducting di 2g 78,750,000 


4 - 560,000) 


the company laid on private trade 
Value of 500 tons of ſaltpetre wanted _ 
annually for the army - = - | $00,000 


. 


To 7978 10, ooo 


9 35445, 31 al. 108. b 24,5001. 
© 21,87 5l. | 4 54 1058. 


DISBURSE- 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


; Ltivres. 
Amount of duties — — 20,250,000 ® 
Freight and charges out _ — I 1,250,000 Þ 


Value of goods annually exported — 11, 250, ooo 
Amount of bullion exported to China, 
and of the draughts the factory there 4,500,000 4 
draws annually on the company | 
The impoſt of five per cent. on the) | 
rough produce of the annual ale, 4, 200, ooo“ 
fet at eighty- four millions = 
Bills of exchange taken from different 
parts of India — 
Annual ſtipend to be paid to 3 
ment on account of Bengal | 9,000,000 · 
Annual dividend on the footing of | 
twelve and a half per cent. per ann. ; 9,000,000 
Intereſt of bills beyond what the We] | 
pany receives of government 3 1120, 000 


; | 8,080,000 f 


Total 738, 650, ooo * 
Ix, from the amount of the receipt ſtated at 
79, 810, ooo livres, (3, 491, 687l. 108.) we deduct the 
latter ſum of 78,650,000 livres (3, 440, 97 3l. 108.) 
the ſurplus of the receipt will be 1, 160, ooo livres, 
(50,750l.) 1 wm 
THis ftate, the ſeveral articles of which having 
undergone the inſpection of parliament cannot be call- 


| « 885,9371. ros. b 492, 187. 10s. © 49231871. 10s. 
4 196,875]. © 183,750l. 353, fool. 
5393, 50l. 393,7 50l. 40, oool. 
3.440, 937 l. 10s. 
Vor. I. . ed 
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FLO K ed in queſtion, ſerves to ſhew, that, even ſuppoſing 
Wy 2 wiſer adminiſtration, both at home and in India, 


the proprietors had no reaſon to expect any advantage 
beyond the / dividend of twelve and a half per cent. 


which had been fixed for them. ' 
Bor, if we aſcend from the particular intereſt of the 
trading company to conſiderations of more extent, 
what reſources, what advantages, does not the com- 
merce of India procure to the ſtate ? The amount of 
duties on the company's importations, the impoſt of 
five per cent. on the groſs produce of their ſales, the 
ſtipend exacted by government on account of Bengal, 
form a tribute of 33,450,000 livres (1,463,4371. 10s.) 
paid annually to Great Britain out of the commerce 
and poſſeſſions of Aſia. And ſo long as the public 
treaſure, aſſiſted by this new branch of revenue, turns 
it to the improvement of the power and proſperity of 
the kingdom, the -annual maſs of riches is ſtill in- 
creaſed by the exports of the company's merchandiſe ; 
by the charges of their navigation; by the benefit of 
the dividend at eight and a half above the common 
intereſt; by the draughts they pay, ſince theſe 
draughts are the repreſentatives of the fortunes made 
by their agents in their ſervice, and which they re- 
turn home to enjoy. All theſe articles brought toge- 
ther conſtitute nearly a total of 40,000,000 livres, 
(1,750, oool.) expended on the commerce of India to 
the advantage of the land and manufactures of Eng- 
land: and yet this ſum of 40,000,000 livres, 
(1,750,0001:) together with the other of 33,450,000 
livres, (1,463, 437 l. 10s.) received by the govern- 
ment, requires no more than an export of 2 or 
zoo, ooo in bullion (about 109, oool. on an average.) 
Thus the public treaſury and the kingdom are equal- 
ly enriched by the produce of a commerce, which, 
by the effect of a moſt extraordinary management, 
= threatens 


n r 
133 
= 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
threatens with ruin the very proprietors who fares it 
out to their agents. 

Ir is eaſy to judge from the ſketch juſt. gives; that 
for a long time they muſt ſacrifice their dividends to 
clear away entirely that deficiency of 324000,000 li- 
vres, ( 1,400,000]. ) which has taken place in their 
affairs in Europe. But what will be attended with {till 
more difficulty will be, to revive in India the order 
and ceconomy neceſſary for diſcharging the debt of 
45,000,000 livres (1, 968, 750l.) contracted there on 
the company's account. 

Wx muſt allow that the . to and the 


Engliſh have given themſelves up from the firſt be- 


ginning of their power, the oppreſſion which has ſuc- 
ceeded it, the abuſes every day multiplying, the en- 
tire loſs of all principle; all theſe circumſtances to- 
gether form a contraſt totally inconſiſtent with their 
paſt conduct in India, and the real conſtitution of 
their government in Europe. But this ſort of pro- 
blem in morals will be eaſily ſolved, upon conſidering 
with attention the natural effect of circumſtances and 
events. 

BEING now has abſolute rulers i in an empire 
where they were but traders, it was very difficult for 
the Engliſh not to make a bad uſe of their power. 
At a diſtance from home, men are no longer reſtrained 
by the fear of being aſhamed to ſee their countrymen. 
In a warm elimate where the body loſes its vigour, 
the mind muſt loſe ſome of its ſtrength. In a coun- 
try where nature and cuſtom lead to indulgence, 'men 
are apt to be ſeduced. In countries where they come 
for the purpoſe of growing rich, they eaſily forget to 
be juſt. 

__ PERHAPS, however, in >fitwintion ſo dangerous; the 
Engliſh would at leaſt have preſerved ſome appearance 
of moderation and virtue, had they been checked by 
D d 2 the 
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BOOK the reſtraint of the laws : but there were none to di 
I. 


rect or to bind them. The regulations made by the 
company, for the carrying on of their commerce, were 


not applicable to this new arrangement of affairs; and 
the Engliſh government, conſidering the conqueſt of 
Bengal but as a help towaids increafirig numerically 


the revenue of Great Britain, gave up to the company 
for 9,000,000 livres ( 393,7501.) per annum _ deſti- 


ny of twelve millions of people. 


HAPPILY for this portion of our — 
a revolution of a peaceable nature is at hand. The 
nation has been ſtruck with ſuch enormous exceſſes. 
She has heard the groans of ſuch a number of victims 


ſacrificed to the avarice and paſſions of ſome indivi- 


duals. The parliament is already employed on this 
great object. Every detail of that adminiſtration is un- 
der their inſpection, every fact will be cleared up, 


every abuſe unveiled; and the reaſons of them inquired 
into and removed. What a ſight to be preſented to 
Europe! What an example to be left to poſterity! 


The hand of liberty is going to weigh the man 6f 
a whole people in the ſcale of juſtice. 

Yes, auguſt legiſlators, ye will make good our ex- 
peRations ! Ye will reſtore mankind to their rights; 
ye will put a curb on avarice, and break the yoke of 
tyranny. The authority of law, which is not to be 
ſhaken, will every where take place of an adminiſtra- 

tion purely arbitrary. At fight of that authority, the 
monopoliſt, that tyrant over induſtry, will for ever 
diſappear. The fetters which private intereſt has ri- 
veted on commerce, ye will make to pe mw to ge- 
neral advantage. 

You will not confine yourſelves to this momentary 
reformation. You will carry your views into futuri- 
ty; you will calculate the influence of climate, the 

danger of n the contagion of examph? ; ; 
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and, to prevent their effects, you will ſelect perſons B * K 
without connections, without paſſions, to viſit theſe 


diſtant countries; iſſuing from the boſom of your 
metropolis, they are to paſs through theſe provinces, 
in order to hear complaints; rectify abuſes, redreſs 
injuries; in a word, to maintain and reunite the ties 
of order throughout the country. 

By the execution of this ſalutary plan, you will, 


without doubt, have done much towards the happi- 


neſs of theſe people; but not enough for your own 
honour. One prejudice you have ſtill to conquer, and 
that victory is worthy of yourſelves. Venture to put 
your new ſubjects into a ſituation to enjoy the ſweets 
of property. Portion out to them the fields on which 
they were born: they will learn to cultivate them 


for themſelves. Attached to you by theſe favours, 


more than ever they were by fear, they will pay with 
joy the tribute you impoſe with moderation. They 
will inſtruct their children to adore, and admire your 
government; and ſucceſſive generations will tranſmit 


down, with their inheritance, the ſentiments of their ä 


happineſs mixed with that of their gratitulle. 
THen ſhall the friends of mankind applaud your 


ſucceſs ; they will indulge the hope of ſeeing pro- 
ſperity once more revive in a country embelliſhed by 


nature, and no longer ravaged by deſpotiſm; It will 


be pleaſing to them to think that the calamities which 
afl icted thoſe fertile countries are for ever removed 


from them. They will pardon in you thaſe uſurpati- 
ons, which have been only ſet on foot for the ſake of 


conqueſts, when they ſee the influence of your excel- 
lent conſtitution of government extending itſelf even 


to the very extremities of * to nnen to e 
Ks property, rng, Open | 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


J. Hagen, Cas Wars, nd 8 of the F. rench 
in band ee | 


; E ancient Gauls, ot W 4 at war with 
each other, had no other intercourſe but ſuch as ſavage 
nations, whoſe: wants are always few, can have with 
each other. Their connections abroad were ſtill more 
circumſcribed. Some navigators from Vannes carried 
carthen-ware to Great Britain, where they bartered it 
for dogs, ſlaves, tin, and furs. Such of theſe articles 
as they could not diſpoſe of at home, were conveyed 
to Marſeilles, and there exchanged for wines, ſtuffs, 
and ſpices, which were ee e 6, traders 
from Italy or Greece. 1 
Tais kind of traffic was not 1 5 on by! all the 
Gault. It appears from Cæſar's account, that the in - 


habitants of Belgia had prohibited the importation of 


all foreign commodities, as tending to corrupt their 
morals. They thought their own ſoil . ſufficiently 
fruitful to anſwer all their wants. The Celtic and 
Aquitanian Gauls were not ſo ſtritt. To enable them 
to pay for the commodities they might procure from 
the Mediterranean, and for which their deſire was 
continually increaſing, they had recourſe to a kind 
of labour that had never before occurred to them; 
they collected with great care all the gold duſt that 
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was brought down with the ſand along the ſtream of 
ſeveral of their rivers. 

Tnovo the Romans had neither a turn for trade, 
nor held it in any kind of eſtimation, it neceſſarily 


increaſed in Gaul, after they had ſubdued, and in ſome 


meaſure civilized it. Sea-ports were eſtabliſhed at 
Arles, Narbonne, Bourdeaux, and other places. Mag- 


nificent roads were every where made, the ruins of 


which we {till behold with aſtoniſhment. Every na- | 


vigable river had its company of merchants, to whom 


_ conſiderable privileges were granted. Theſe were 


called Nautes, and were the agents and ſprings of a 
general circulation. 

THis riſing ſpirit was checked by the inroads of 
the Franks and other barbarous nations; nor was it 
reſtored to its former activity, even when theſe rob- 
bers had eſtabliſhed themſelves in their conqueſts. To 
their ſavage fury ſucceeded an unbounded paſſion for 
wealth, to gratify which, they had recourſe to every 
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kind of oppreſſion. '' Every boat that came to a town 


was to pay a duty for entrance, another for the ſa- 


Jute, a third for the bridge, a fourth for approaching 


the ſhore, a fifth for anchorage, a ſixth for leave to 


unload, and a ſeventh for ſtore- room. Land carriages 


were not more favourably treated, and were expoſed 
to the inſufferable tyranny of euftons-houſs officers, 


who were diſperſed all over the country. Theſe ex- 
ceſſes were carried ſo far, that ſometimes the goods 
brought to market did not produce enough to pay the 


expences incurred before the ſale of them. A total 


diſcouragement was the neceſſary der ed a. oe ſuch | 


enormities. 
CLoysTERs ſoon beckine the only places wht in- 


duſtry prevailed, and manufactures were carried on. 


The monks were not then corrupted by idleneſs, in- 


trigue, and debauchery. Uſeful labours filled up the 


vacancies of an edifying and retired life. The moſt 


humble. 
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B 0 © K humble and robuſt of them ſhared the toils of agri- 

Ly culture with their ſervants. Thoſe to whom na» 
ture had imparted leſs ſtrength, or more underſtand- 
ing applied themſelves to the cultivation of the ne- 
glected and abandoned arts, All of them in ſilence 
and retirement were engaged in the ſervice of their 
country, whoſe ſubſtance their ſucceſſors have inceſ- 
ſantly devoured, and diſturbed its tranquillity. 

DaAGoBERT excited the ſpirit of his countrymen in 
the ſeventh century. Fairs were opened, to which the 
Saxons flocked with tin and lead from England; 
the Jews with jewels and gold or ſilver plate; the 
Sclavonians with all the metals of the north ; traders 
from Lombardy, Provence, and Spain with the com- 
modities of their reſpective countries, and thoſe they 
received from Africa, Egypt, and Syria; and mer- 
chants of every province in the kingdom, with 
whatever their ſoil and their induftry afforded. Un- 
fortunately this proſperity was of a ſhort duration; it 
diſappeared under indolent kings, but revived under 
Charlemagne. 

THAT prince, who might without flattery be ma 
ed with the greateſt men recorded in hiſtory, had he- 
not been ſometimes influenced by ſanguinary ſchemes 

of conqueſt, and ſullied with acts of perſecution and 
tyranny, ſeemed to follow the footſteps of thoſe firſt 
Romans, who made rural labours a relaxation from 
the fatigues of war. He applied himſelf to the care 
of his vaſt domains, with that cloſeneſs and {kill 
. which would bardly be expected from the moſt afſi- 
duous man in a priyate ſtation. All the great men 
of the ſtate followed his example, and devoted them- 
ſelves to huſbandry, and to thoſe arts which attend, 
or are immediately connected with it. From that pe- 
riod the French had plenty of their own productions 
to barter, and could with great eaſe make them cir- 
culate throughout the immenſe empire, which was 
then ſubject to their dominion. So 
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ment to the Normans to indulge the inclination they 
had for piracy. "Thoſe barbarians, accuſtomed to ſeek 
from plunder that wealth which their ſoil did not af- 
ford, came in multitudes out of their inhoſpitable ch- 
mate in queſt of booty. They attacked all the ſea- 


eſt ſpoil, with the greateſt violence. The ravages they 


committed, with the cruelties they exerciſed, the 


flames they kindled for a whole century in thoſe fertile 
provinces, cannot be remembered without horror. 


During that fatal period nothing was thought of but 


how to eſcape ſlavery or death. There was no commu- 


cation between the ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and 
conſequently no trade. 


In the mean-time the nobles, intruſted with the ad- 


miniſtration of the provinces, had inſenſibly made 
themſelves maſters of them, and had found means to 


make their authority hereditary. They had not, in- 


deed, thrown off all dependence on the head of the 
empire ; but, retaining the modeſt appellation of vaſ- 
ſals, they were not much leſs formidable to the ſtate 
than the kings in the neighbourhood of its frontiers. 
They were confirmed in their uſurpations at the me- 
morable æra when the ſceptre was removed from the 
family of Charlemagne to that of the Capets. From 


that time there were no longer any national aſſemblies, 


no tribunals, no laws, no government. In that fatal 
confuſion, the ſword uſurped the place of juſtice, and 
the free citizens were forced to embrace ſervitude, to 


purchaſe the protection of a chief who was able to 
defend them. 


| CommERce could not poſſibly flouriſh when load- 


ed with the ſhackles of ſlavery, and in the midſt of the 


continual diſturbances: occaſioned by the moſt cruel 
anarchy. Induſtry is the child of peace; nothing de- 
preſſes it ſo much as ſervitude. Genius languiſhes 


when 


L 


coaſts but thoſe of France, which promiſed the rich- 


49 
So flouriſhing a ſituation preſented a freſh allure- Book. 
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"BOOK when it is not animated by hope and emulation ; and 


IV. 


neither of theſe can ſubſiſt where there is no property. 
Nothing is a ſtronger recommendation of liberty, or 
more fully proves the rights of mankind, than the 
impoſſibility of working ſucceſsfully to enrich barba- 
rous maſters. 

SEVERAL of the kings of France Sets fide 
idea of this important truth; they attempted to abridge 
the power of thoſe petty tyrants, who, by ruining their 
unfortunate vaſſals, kept up the calamities of the mo- 
narchy. St. Lewis was the firſt who introduced trade 
into the ſyſtem of government. Before his time it 
Was only a work of chance and circumſtances. He 
brought it under the regulation of ſtated laws; and he 
himſelf drew up ſtatutes, which have ſerved as a mo- 
del for thoſe that have ſince been enacted. | 

. Trese firſt ſteps led the way to meaſures of great- 


er importance. The old law, which forbad the expor- 
tation of all productions of the kingdom, was ſtill in 


force, and agriculture was diſcouraged by this abſurd 
prohibition. The wiſe monarch removed theſe fatal 
impediments; expecting, not without reaſon, that a 
free exportation would reſtore to the nation thoſe 
treaſures which his impriogent ent into Aſia 
had laviſhed. 

SOME political events ſeconded theſe falutary \ views. 
Before the reign of St. Lewis, the kings of France had 
but few ports on the ocean, and none on the Medi- 
terranean. The northern coaſts were divided between 
the Counts of Flanders and the Dukes of Burgundy, 
Normandy, and Bretagne: the reſt belonged to the 
Engliſh. The ſouthern coaſts were poſſeſſed by the 
Counts of Toulouſe, and the Kings of Msjorca, Ar- 
ragon, and Caſtile. By this arrangement, the inland 
provinces had little or no communication with the 


foreign markets. The union of the county of Tou- 


louſe 
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louſe with the crown removed this great obſtacle, at 


| leaſt for a part of the French territory. 


PHriL1P, the ſon of St. Lewis, deſirous of improv- 
ing the advantages of this union, endeavoured to draw 
to Niſmes, a city under his juriſdiction, part of the 
trade carried on at Montpellier, which belonged to 


the king of Arragon. The privileges he granted pro- 


duced the deſired effect; but it was ſoon found to be 
an object of little conſequence. The Italians ſuppli- 


ed the kingdom with ſpices, perfumes, ſilks, and all 


the rich ſtuffs of the Eaſt. The arts had not made 
ſuch progreſs in France as to admit of the manufac- 


tures being uſed in exchange; and the produce of 


agriculture was not ſufficient to defray ſo many ex- 
pences of luxury. A trade of ſuch value could not be 
carried on without money, and there was but little 
in the kingdom, eſpecially ſince the Cruſades ; though 
France was not ſo poor as moſt of the other — 
an nations. 

PriL1e, ſurnamed The Fair, was ſenſible of theſe 
truths; he found means to improve agriculture ſo as 
to anſwer the demands of foreign importations; and 
theſe he reduced, by eſtabliſhing new manufactures, 
and improving the old ones. Under this reign the 


miniſtry firſt undertook to guide the hand of the ar- 


tiſt, and to direct his labours. The breadth, the qua- 
lity, and the dreſſing of the cloths were fixed; the ex- 
portation of wool, which the neighbouring: nations 
came to purchaſe in order to manufacture it, Was 


prohibited. Theſe were the beſt meaſures that could 
be taken in thoſe times of ignorance. 


SINCE that period the progreſs of the arts was pro- | 


portioned to the decay of feudal tyranny.” The 


French, however, did not begin to form their taſte till 


the time of their expeditions into Italy. They were 


dazzled with a thouſand new objects that preſented 
themſelves at Genoa, Venice, and Florence. The 


ſtrictneſs 
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ſtrictneſs obſerved by Anne of Bretagne Under the 
reigns of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. at firſt re- 


ſtrained the conquerors from giving full ſcope to theit 


propenſity for imitation; but no ſooner had Francis 
I. invited the women to court, no ſooner had Catha- 
rine of Medicis crofled the Alps, than the great af. 
fected an elegance unknown before fince the firſt 
foundation of the monarchy. The whole nation was 
led by this alluring example of luxury, and the im- 
provement of the n was the natural con- 
ſequence. 


From Henry II. to Henry IV. the civil wars, the 


unhappy diviſions of religion, the ignorance of go- 


vernment, the ſpirit of finance which began to have 
its influence in the council; the barbarous and de- 
vouring avarice of men in buſineſs, encouraged by 
the protection they enjoyed; all theſe ſeveral cauſes 
retarded the progreſs of induſtry, but could never de- 
ſtroy it. It revived with freſh ſplendour under the 
frugal adminiſtration of Sully. It was almoſt extin- 
guiſhed under thoſe of Richlieu and Mazarine, -both 


governed by the farmers of the revenue; one wholly 


taken up with his ambition for empire and his ſpirit 
of revenge, the other with intrigue and plunder. 
No king of France had ever ſeriouſly conſidered 


the advantages that might accrue from a trade to In- 
dia, nor had the emulation of the French been excit- 
ed by the luſtre which other nations derived from it. 
They conſumed more eaſtern productions than any 

other nation; they were as favourably ſituated for 


procuring them at the firft hand; and yet they were 


content to pay to foreign induſtry wo their own 


might as well have partaken of. 
Some merchants of Rouen had A: indeed, 


in 1535, upon a ſmall expedition; but Genonville, 
who commanded it, met with violent Norms at the 


Cape 
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Cape of Good Hope, was caſt upon unknown lands, B 0 OK 
and with much difficulty got back to Europe. 1 
Ix 1601 a ſociety formed in Bretagne fitted out two 
ſhips, to endeavour to get a ſhore, if poſſible, of the 
riches of the Eaſt, which the Portugueſe, the Engliſh, 
and the Dutch, were contending for. Pyrard, who 
commanded theſe ſhips, arrived at the Maldives, and 
did not return to his own country till after an unfor- 
tu nate navigation of ten years. c 

A NEw company, headed by one Girard, a native 
of Flanders, fitted out ſome ſhips from Normandy for 
the iſland of Java, in 1616 and 1619. They return- 
ed with cargoes ſufficient to indemnify the adventur- 
ers, but not enough to encourage them to any freſh 
undertakings. 

Carralx Reginon, upon the expiration of this 
fruitleſs grant in 1633, prevailed upon ſome merchants 
of Dieppe, two years after to enter upon a track which 
might be productive of great riches, if properly pur- 
ſued. Fortune baſed the endeavours of the new ad- 
venturers. The only advantage gained by theſe re- 
peated expeditions, was the high opinion that was 
conceived of the iſland of Madagaſcar, diſcovered by 
the Portugueſe in 1506. | 

Tais gave riſe to a company in 1642, which was 
to make a conſiderable ſettlement on that iſland, to 


ſecure to their ſhips the neceſſary refreſhments for 
ſailing further, 


Uto a ſurvey of the iſland, it was found to be Sctdement 


ſituated along the eaſtern coaſt of Africa; it was three vf _ 
hundred and thirty-ſix leagues long, and one hundred 1 
and twenty broad in the wideſt part, and about eight Deſcription 


hundred in circumference. By whatever wind a ſhip — 4 
is brought there, nothing but dreary and barren ſands 
are to be ſeen; but at a greater diſtance from the 
ſhore the ſoil is ſometimes black, ſometimes reddiſh, 
moſtly fruitful, and every where watered by a great 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
number of rivers, Vegetation is here very quick; the 


ſoil requires little labour, and naturally produces rice, 
potatoes, bananas, pine-apples, indigo, hemp, cotton, 


ſilk, ſugar, palm-trees, cocoa-trees, orange-trees, 


gum-trees, and timber fit for building, and for every 
uſe. The paſtures are excellent, and are covered with 
oxen of the largeſt kind, and ſheep exactly reſembling 
thoſe of Barbary. / 

THe iſland of Madagaſcar i is divided into a great 
many provinces; each of them has a chief called Di- 
an, which anſwers to the word Lord. All the enfigns 
of his dignity are his ſlaves and his flocks. His place 
is hereditary ; but, in default of heirs, it devolves 
upon the oldeſt of his delegates. His council is com- 
poſed of ſome magiſtrates whom he makes choice of; 
and the reſt, which is the greateſt number, reſide in 
the villages, to preſerve peace, and adminiſter juſtice. 


He can neither declare war without their conſent, nor 


ſupport it without the voluntary contribution and ac- 


tual aſſiſtance of his people. 


SUCH is the general form of government in x the 
iſland ; the province of Anoſſi alone differs from it, 
having been poſſeſſed by the Arabs for ſeveral centu- 
ries paſt. Though few in number, they ſoon became 
the ſtrongeſt, and divided the country into twenty- 
two diſtricts, each of which had a ruler of their own 


nation, to whom they gave the Name of Boandrian, or 


deſcendant of Abraham. Theſe petty ſovereigns are 
continually at war with each other, but never fail to 
unite againſt the other princes of Madagaſcar,who hold 


them in deteſtation, as being foreigners and uſurpers. 


This is of all the iſland that part which is the moſt 
deſtitute of morals, activity, induſtry, and bravery, 


becauſe it is the only one where there is no liberty. 


Sox of the French ſettled at Fort Dauphin, in the 
country of Anoſſi, have lately in their excurſions diſco- 


vered a new race of men, called Nimos, the talleſt of 
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whom are not above four feet high, They inhabit B on 
about forty villages in the interior parts, towards the 


north-weſt of the iſland. They are ſaid to be more 
miſchievous than their neighbours, and, what appears 
very extraordinary, not ſo cowardly. They never ſtir 
out of their mountains, nor ſuffer any one to pene- 
trate into them. | 

THe other inhabitants of Madagaſcar are tall, nim- 
ble, and have a haughty appearance. They will maſk a 
deep deſign, or a ſtrong paſſion, under a ſmiling face, 
as artfully as any knave in a civilized nation. They 
are ignorant of the origin of their laws, but obſerve 
them with great exactneſs. The old men who are in- 
truſted with the care of enforcing them, never take 
any fee for the trial of a criminal, and think them- 
ſelves ſufficiently rewarded if they can rid their coun- 
try of a malefactor. In civil cauſes the parties bring 
them ſo many head of cattle, in proportion to the im- 
portance of the affair, 

Tux offence that is moſt frequently brought before 
theſe magiſtrates i is theft. Notwithſtanding the cuſ- 
tom of boring the hand of the perſon convicted of this 


crime, the propenſity to theft prevails univerſally, 


The inhabitants ever afraid of their property live in 
continual miſtruſt of each other. For their mutual 
ſecurity, they ſeal their engagements with the moſt 
ſolemn oaths. They are ſo accuſtomed to theſe for- 
malities, that they practiſe them even when they have 
any tranſactions with Europeans. On theſe impor- 
tant occaſions, he who repreſents the nation puts into 
a veſſel, filled with brandy, ſome gold, ſilver, gun- 
Aint, if poſſible ſome of the duſt of the tamb of his 
anceſtors, and frequently blood, which, after the man- 
ner of the ancient Scythians, the parties draw out of 


their own arms by inciſion. During theſe preparatives, - 


their weapons are. laid on the ground in the form of a 
croſs. Soon after, both parties take them up, and hold 
them 
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them with the point in the cup, conſtantly ſtirring the 
contents till the agreement is made. Then the con- 
tracting parties, the witneſles, and the ſpectators, all 
drink out of the cup till it is er! ; after VR 


embrace and retire. 


 REL1G10Us principles do not reftrain the people of 
Madagaſcar from acts of injuſtice. Though in gene- 
ral they admit the prevailing doctrine of the two prin- 
ciples, they have but a confuſed notion of it, nor have 
they any form of worſhip whatever. Notwithſtanding 
this indifference for religion, they are addicted to eve- 
ry kind of ſuperſtition. In their uncouth notions of 
aſtrology they neither ſee, nor imagine, any thing 
which they do not connect with futurity. 

THe moſt dangerous of all their prejudices is, 
doubtlefs, the diſtinction between lucky and unlucky 
days. They inhumanely put to death all children 
born on the unlucky day. This deſtructive principle 
is one cauſe among many others which prevents the 
eg of this count 

THosz who do not fall victims to this cruel 5 

perſtition are generally circumeiſed at the age of two 
years, or twenty-four moons, as they expreſs it. The 
ceremony is performed with all poflible ſolemnity. 


While the operation is petforming, one of the child's 


parents holds a cup under the ſacred knife; and the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of the uncles ſwallows the part of the 
prepuce that has been cut off. The reſt of the family, 
and the byſtanders, dip a finger into the blood, and 
taſte it. Theſe ſingular myſteries are concluded with 
feſtivity, dancing, and pleaſures of all kinds. 
THe people of Madagaſcar never receive any kind 
of education, and marry as ſoon as they attain to the 
ſtate of manhood. A man of the lower clafs, even a 
flave, takes as many wives as he pleaſes, or as many 
as he can find. Perſons in higher ſtations have but one 
lawful wife; but in order to vary their pleaſures = 
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concubines. They all put away their wives whene- BOOK. 


ver they diſlike them; and both parties are at full ths — 
berty to marry again, erb to remain ſingle. > Fi” 
' Tax people of Madagaſcar lead an idle and diſſo- 

lute life, and ſeldom arrive at old age. An unwhole- 

ſome climate, bad food, conſtant debauchery, the want 

of proper aſſiſtance, together with other eauſes, eon- 

cur to haſten their end. When a man dies, the whole 

neighbourhood i is apprized of it by lamentations, ex- 

preſſed in one continued mournful ſtrain. The rela- 

tions meet, and partake of the moſt profuſe entertain 
ments, whilſt the moſt affectionate of the ſlaves keeps 

aſking the deceaſed, << What could induce him to 

quit all that was dear to him.“ After eight days the 

corpſe is buried with the choiceſt jewels of the deceaſ- 

ed, who is not even then forgotten. The reſpect for 

incellors/i is incredible in thoſe barbarous regions. It 

is no uncommon thing, to ſee men of all ages weep 

over the tombs of their fathers, and aſk N advice 

in the moſt important occurrences of life. EA 

Tu common food of the inhabitants of Madagaſ- 

car is rice, which multiplies a hundred fold, though | 

no pains are taken in cultivating it. Their dine? is a 

kind of mead, arid wine made with ſugar and banana, 

Their greateſt ſinery is a pagne over Weir 1 
and another round their waiſt. 
5 © MADAGASCAR had been viſited by the Portugueſe, 
{ the Duteh, and the Engliſh; who had deſpiſed it, 
f | finding none of thoſe objects which brought them to | 
, the Eaſt. The French, who ſeemed to have no deter- | 
minate object in view, ſpent that capital they had re- | 
ſerved for the purpoſe of trade, in ſubduing t the iſland. LY 
They found ſome gold ſcattered in one corner of it, | 1 


- 

4 and directly concluded there muſt be gold mines, ne- 

| ver ſuſpecting that this metal, the quantity of which BS 
1 was continually decreaſing, might have been brought 1 
4 +V'Ok- Iv : "SE > thither | " 
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BOOK thither by the Arabs. They were puniſhed for their 
6 greedineſs, by the loſs of their whole ſtock, At the ex- 


piration of their grant they had nothing left but a few. 
tenements, ſituated in five or ſix different parts of the 
coaſt, built of boards covered with leaves, ſurrounded 
with Rakes, and decorated with the pompous name of 
forts, becauſe they mounted a few bad pieces of can- 
non. Their defenders were reduced to about a hun- 
dred robbers, who by their cruelties daily increaſed the 
hatred conceived againſt their nation. The whole of 
their conqueſts amounted to a few ſmall diſtricts, for- 
ſaken by the natives : and ſome few larger ones, from 


' whence they forcibly extorted a tribute of proviſions, 


MaRSHAL de la Meilleraie ſeized upon theſe ruins, 
and conceived the project of reſtoring this ill- con- 
ducted undertaking for his own private emolument. 
He had ſo little ſucceſs, that his property ſold but for 


20,000 livres, (8751.) which was full as much as it 
was, worth, _ 

Ar laſt, in 1664, Colbert nde Lanta XIV. 2 
plan for an Eaſt India Company. Agriculture was 
then ſo flouriſhing in France, and induſtry ſo animat- 
ed, that this branch of commerce ſeemed to be needleſs. 
The miniſter was of a different opinion; he foreſaw that 
the other European nations would follow his example, 
and ſet up manufactures of their own, and would alſo 
have another advantage over them by their connecti- 
ons in the Eaſt Indies. This was conſidered as an in- 
ſtance of deep penetration, and an Eaſt India company 
was accordingly created, veſted with all the privileges 
enjoyed by the Dutch Eaſt India company. Colbert 
went ſtill further; ; and, conſidering that in order to 
carry on great commercial undertakings there muſt 
always be a certain confidence in republics, which 
cannot be expected in monarchies, had recourſe to 
every expedient that could produce it. 


A CHARTER 
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A CHARTER was granted for fifty years, that the B 0 o 
company might be encouraged to form great ſettle - | 


—_— with a proſpect of reaping the fruits of them. 

ALE foreigners advancing 20,000 livres (8751: ) 
were to be deemed F renchmen, without being natu+ 
ralized. 


On the like terms, officers, whatever corps they 


belonged to, were allowed leave of abſence, without 


forfeiting the rights of their poſt, or their pay. 
"WHATEVER was wanted for the building, equip- 


ment or victualling of the ſhips, was to be entered 


duty-free, and be exempt from all duties to the 5 
miralty. | 

Tu government engaged to pay fifty linde (. 
35. gd.) per ton for all goods exported from France 
to India, and ſeventy- five livres (3I. 58. 7d. 4) for eve- 
ry ton imported from thence. 

THe government entered into engagements, to * 
fend the ſettlements of the company with a ſufficient 
military force, and to convoy their outward and home - 
ward bound ſhips, with as a ſtrong a n as exi- 
gencies ſhould require, 2 

THz reigning paſſion of the nation was ads ſub- 
ſervient to this eſtabliſhment.” Hereditary titles and 
honours were promiſed to ſuch as ſhould diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the ſervice of the company. 

As trade was yet in its infaney in France, and was 
unable to furniſh the fifteen millions (above 656, 200l.) 
that were to conſtitute the ſtoek of the new ſociety, 
the miniſtry engaged to lend as far as three millions 
(131, 2561.) The nobles, the magiſtrates, all orders of 
men, were invited to ſhare the reſt. The nation, proud 
to pleaſe their king, who had not yet cruſned them 
with the weight of his falſe greatneſs, came into the 
propoſal with great eagerneſs. 

THE perſiſting in the reſolution of forming a ſet- 
tlement at TE deprived the company of the 
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* HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
99 * benefit of the firſt voyage. They were at length 


obliged to relinquiſh that iſland, whoſe ſavage and 
unconquerable inhabitants could not be reconciled 
either, to the commodities, the gy or the man- 
ners of Europe. 

Ar that period it was, that the company 8 ſhips 
began to ſail directly to India. By the intrigues of 
Marcara, a native of Iſpahan, but in the French in- 

tereſt, they obtained leave to eſtabliſh factories on ſe- 

veral places on the coaſt of the peninſula; They even 
attempted to ſecure a ſhare of the Japan trade. Colbert 

offered to ſend none but proteſtants; but by the artif 

ces of the Dutch, the French were denied an entrance 

into that empire, as the Engliſh had been before. 
The French SURAT had been pitched upon for the center of all 
mms cen the buſineſs. which the company was to carry on in 
of their thoſe parts. It was from that capital of Guzarat that 
"_ all orders to be were iſſued for the inferior ſettle- 
ments. Thither G deſtined for Europe were 
tobe brought. 

Account ob. GUTARAT forms: a pininfulk between the Indus ani 


this famous Malabar. It is about one hundred and fixty miles in 


city, and © 


the province length, and much the ſame in breadth. It is ſeparatei 
of Guzire from the kingdom of Agra by the mountains of Mar- 
js ſituated. va. It rains there inceſſantly from June to Septem- 
ber; at all other times the {ky is ſo clear, that ſcarce 

2 cloud i is to be ſeen, The burning heat of the ſun, 

however, is happily tempered. by refreſhing dews, 

which cool the air and moiſten the ground. The 

richneſs of a ſoil abounding in corn; rice, ſugar, cot- 

ton, (cattle, game, fruits of all kinds continually ſuc- 

ceeding each other, added to a variety of important 

manufactures, was ſufficient for the happineſs of the 

inhabitants; when, in the beginning of the eighth 

century, ſtrangers came and introduced new branches 

of W among them. 


SOME 


IN THE: EAST AND WEST INDñIR 83. 
Some Perſians, wio Were perſecuted for heir opi· 


nions by the Saracens their conquerors, took 'refuge 


in the iſle of Ormus, whendethey: ſailed ſomexitne 

ter for India, and landed at: Dia: In this afylum 
continued only nineteen years, and then — — 
again. They were driven by the winds ug A pleat 
ſant ſhore between Daman and/Bagaim. The prince 
who governed that country conſented to receive em 
as his ſubjects; on condition that they ſhould reveal 
the myſteries of their belief, chat they ſhould lay 
down their arms, that they ſhould" ſpeak "the Indian 
language, that their women ſhould go abroad wnveil- 
ed, and that they ſhould celebrate their nuptials at the 
cloſe of the evening, according ts the cuſtom of the 
country. As theſe ſtipulatiohs contained nothing re- 
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pugnant to their religious notions, the pecple W-WWo 


fled there for protection agreed to them. A piece of 


ground was allotted them, where they built a town, 


whence they ſoon ſpread further up the Counʒtr y. 
A Hur of labour happily eontracted by neceſfity 


had made both the lands ande xhe manufacturers proſ- 


per in their hands. They were ſo wife as ft tö. in- 
terfere with government or War; and en joyed a pro- 
found tranquillity in the miũùſt of all the fevölutions 
that happened from tiine to time. In conſequence of 
this circumſpection, and of the affluence in Which 
they lived, they multiplied very faſt. They aler 

remained a ſeparate people, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Parſes, never inter-marrying with the IBbns; and 


adhering to the principles which had oecafioned their 
baniſiment. Their tenets were thoſe of Zoroaſter, 


ſomewhat altered by time, anne, and the rapaci- 
ouſneſs of the prieſts. 


Tux proſperity of Guaanle; partly owing to the 
exiled Perſians, excited the ambition of two for- 


midable powers. Whilſt the Portugueſe annoyed it 
on the ſide of the ſea by the * they commit- 


ted, 
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BOOK ted, by the victories they gained, and by the conqueſt 
— 9 of Piu, juſtly eſteemed the bulwark of the kingdom; 


the Moguls, already maſters of the north of India, 
and eager to advance towards the ſouthern parts where 
trade and riches were to be n. et it from 
the continent. 0 

Bap, a Patan by birth, oY then reigned over 
"vi ſaw how impoſlible it would be for him at 


once to withſtand two ſuch enemies, both bent upon 
his deſtruction. He thought he had leſs to fear from a 
people whoſe forces were ſeparated from their domini- 
ons by immenſe ſeas, than from a nation firmly ſettled 


on the frontiers of his provinces. This conſideration 
made him determine to be reconciled with the Portu- 


gueſe. The conceſſions he made induced them to join 


with him againſt Akbar, whoſe activity and courage 
they dreadegꝗ little leſs than he did. 


Tus alliance diſconcerted men who thought they 


had only Indians to deal with. They could not think 


of engaging with Europeans, who were reputed invin- 


cible. The natives, not yet recovered from the con- 


ſternation into which theſe conquerors had thrown 
them, repreſented them to the Mogul ſoldiers as men 


come down from heaven, or riſen from the waters, of 
a ſpecies infinitely ſuperior to the Aſiatics, and far ſur- 
paſſing them in valour, genius, and | knowledge. The 
army, ſeized with a panic was urging the generals to 


march back to Delhi, when Akbar, convinced. that a 
prince who undertakes a great conqueſtmuſt command 


his own troops, haſtened to his camp. He did not he- 


ſitate to promiſe his troops that they ſhould ſubdue a 


people enervated by luxury, riches, pleaſures, and the 


heat of the climate; and that the glory of purging Aſia 


of that handful of bandieti was reſerved for them. The 


army, thus encouraged, expreſſed their ſatisfaction, 
and marched on with confidence. 4 ſoon came 


8 
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their allies, were ſurrounded and cut to pieces. Badur Book 
1 
— 


fled, and never returned. All the cities of Guzarat 
haſtened to open their gates to the conqueror. This 
fine kingdom in 1565 became a province of thatvaſt 
empire which was ſoon to ſubdue all Indoſtan: 
UxpEx the Mogul government, which was then 
in its full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tranquillity 


than before. The manufactures were multiplied at 


Cambaya, Amadabat, Broitſchia, and ſeveral other 
places. New ones were ſet up in thoſe tons which 

were yet unacquainted with this branch of industry. 
The culture of lands was improved, and their roduc- 
tions increaſed. -That part of Malabar whit borders 
upon Guzarat, long ſince tited of the impdſitions of 
the Portuguefe, brough off a linen cloths” thither. 
The goods manufactured on the banks of the Indus 
were likewiſe ſent to this-country, as they could not 
convenieritly be eonveyed down the river, the ſtream 
being too rapid above to land them, and below the 
waters diſcharging into the fea by fo many channefs, 
that they are in a manner {6K in che fands. 
All theſe riches centered at Surat, which ſtands on 
the river Tapti, à few miles frbm the ocean. "This 
city was indebted. for this advantage to a fort, which 
protected the "merchants, and to its harbour, the beſt 
on that coaſt; though not Art excellent one. The Mo- 
guls, who had then no other maritime town, drew all 
their articles of luxury from thente; and the Europe- 
ans, who had not at that time any of the great lettle- 
ments they Rave fin nce made at Bengal and on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, bought moſt of their Indian commo- 
*dities at that place.” They were all collected there, 
as the people of Surat bal eh care to procure a 

* ſuperior to that of their neighbours. 

TREIR thips, which were exceedingly durable, were 
moſtly of a thouſand or twelve hundred tons burthen. 
They were built of a very ſtrong wood called Teak. 
Inſteaſt 
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BOOK Inſtead of launching them with a coſtly apparatus and 

v 5 Y complicated engines, Fey. let the tide into the dock, 

bark of the cocoa-tree ; 'Y it was rougher and: leſs plia- 

ble than ours, but at leaſt as ſtrong. Their cotton 

fails were neither ſo ſtrong nor fo. laſting 3 as our hemp- 

en ones, but more pliable and leſs apt to be torn. In- 

ſtead of pitch, they made uſe of the gum of a tree call- 

ed Damar + Which was, perhaps, preferable. The ſkill 

of their officers, though, but moderate, was ſufficient 

for the ſeas and the ſeaſons in which they ſailed. As 

to their ſailors, called; Laſcars, the Europeans. have 

found them ſerviceable in their voyages from one part 

of India to another. They have even been employed 

: ſucceſsfully in brin ing home into our, Horm lati⸗ 
tudes ſuch ſhips as 750 5 their crews, WY 0 

So many united adyantages had brought to Surge 

great concourſe of 9 4 Indians, Per s Arabs, 

Armenians, Jews,. and Europeans. W. 2 hardly ſuſ- 

pected that commerce. was founded on any certain 

principles, while. theſe principles were already known 

and practiſed in this part of. Aſia. The value of mo- 

ney was very low, and it was eafily. obtained; and 

bills of exchange might. bad for every, market in 

India. Inſurances for 2 moſt d diſtant navigations 

were very common. Such was: Jo e honeſty. of theſe 

traders, - that bags of eee ticketed. and ſealed, by 

the bankers, would E or Years, without ever 

being counted or weighed Fortunes were proportion- 
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fome. were © eyen N d ee 50 ae e x: 
Tnxsk fortunes, were: moſtly poſſeſſed by the By 
nians, a ſet of traders who were noted for their honeſty. 
A few moments were ſufficient for, them to tranſact the 
moſt important buſineſs, In the moſt intricate oe 
ons, 
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| ſions, they preſerved an evenneſs of temper and a po- 
liteneſs which can hardly be conceived. 


THEIR childen, who aſſiſted at all bargains, were 
early trained up to this gentleneſs of manners. Upon 
the firſt dawning of reaſon, they were initiated into 
all the myſteries of trade. It was a common thing to 
ſee a child, of ten or twelve years old, able to ſupply 

his father's place. What a contraſt, what: a diſtance, 

between this and the education. of our children; and 
vet, what a difference between the attainments of the 
Indians and the progreſs of our knowledge l. 

SUCH of the Banians as had Abyſſinian — and 
very few of theſe good-natured men had any, treated 


lar to us. They brought them. up as if hoy had — 
of their own family, trained them to buſineſs, ad- 
vanced them money to enable them to trade for them- 
ſelves, and not only ſuffered them to enjoy the profits, 
but even allowed them to diſpoſe of them i _ ee of 
their deſcendents, if they had any. AK T 
Tx expences of the Banians were . proporti- 
ay to their fortunes. As they were reſtrained, by the 
principles of their religion from eating meat or drink- 
ing ſtrong liquors, they lived upon fruits, and a few 
plain diſhes. They never departed from this frugality 
but upon the ſettlement ab their children. On this 
ſingle oecaſion, no expenee was ſpared for: the enter- 
tainment, ot for the muſic, dancing, and. fireworks. 
Their whole ambition vas to tall how much the ved 


ding had coſt, Sometimes eee to a hundred 
— crowns; (1 3-I2glv):s 
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Even their women had a ſie for this ſimplicit of 

manners. All their glory. oon liſted, in, pleaſing their 

huſbands. 5 erhaps, the-great veneration in Which 
they held the nuptial tie atoſe from the euſtom of 
marrying them i in their earlieſt infaney. That ſenti- 
ment was in their opinion the moſt facred. part of 
| their 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
their religion. They never did allow themſelves thi 
leaſt converſation with ftrangers. Leſs reſerve would 
not have ſatisfied their huſbands, who'could not hear 
without aſtoniſhment of the familiarity that prevailed 
between the two'ſexes in Europe. When they were 
told that this freedom was attended with no ill conſe- 
quence, they were not convinced; but ſhook their 
heads, and anſwered by one of their proverbs, which 


= ſignifies, That if you bring butter too near " the fire, you 


can hardly keep it from melting. 

ExCEPTING the Moguls, who were in | poſſeſon of 
all places under the government, were very extrava- 
gant in their ſtables, their baths, and their ſeraglios, 
and ran into every kind of indulgence to drown the 
ſenſe of deſpotiſm under which they lived; all the 
merchants of Surat conformed to the frugality of the 
Banians, as far as the difference of religion would 


admit. Their grenteft pens was _ een of 


their houſes. 

THESE were bes in the beſt manner to guard 
againſt the heat of the climate. The outſide walls 
were covered with beautiful wainſcoting, and the in- 
fide ones, as well as the ceilings, inlaid with porce- 
lain. The panes of their windows were ſhell'or mo- 
ther of pearl, which tempered the glare of the ſun 
without too much obſtructing the light. The apart- 
ments were neatly diſpoſed and furniſhed! ſuitably to 
the cuſtoms of the country; and one ofithe roots was 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a fountain of water 
ſpouting up from a marble baſon, Whoſe gentle! mur- 
murs invited the company to loft ſlumbers. 

Don s their repoſe, the common dilate of 
this inhabitants of Surat was to ſtretch themſelves up- 


on a ſopha, where they were rubbed: by men of ſingu- 
lar dexterity, or rather kneaded, if we may be allow 


ed the expreſſion, like dough. The neceffity of pro- 


. moting the circulation of the fluids, too often retard- 


ed 
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ed by the heat of the climate, firſt ſuggeſted the no- B d 
tion of this exerciſe, which affords them an infinite 


variety of delightful ſenſations. They fall into ſuch a 
ſtate of languor, that they ſometimes almoſt faint 
away. This cuſtom was ſaid to be brought into In- 
dia from China; and ſome epigrams of Martial, and 
declamations of Seneca, ſeem to hint that it was not 
unknown to the Romans at the time when they refined 
upon every pleaſure, as the tyrants who enſlaved thoſe 


maſters of the world e refined upon every 


torture. 


Tk had another ſpecies of pleaſure at Surat, 
which, perhaps, our effeminacy would have envied 
them ſtill more; and this was their female dancers, 
whom the eee call Balladieres, a name given 
them by the Portugueſe. 

NUMBERs of theſe are collected together i in cent 
naries of pleaſure. The moſt accompliſhed of theſe 
ſocieties are devoted to the richeſt and moſt frequent- 
ed Pagodas, Their deſtination is to dance in the tem- 
ples on their great feſtivals, and to be ſubſervient to 
the pleaſures of the Bramins. Theſe prieſts, who have 
not taken the artful and deceitful vow of renouncin 
the enjoyment of all pleaſures in order to have the op- 
portunity of indulging in them more freely, chuſe ra- 
ther to have women of their on, than at once to de- 
file celibacy and wedlock. They do not invade ano- 
ther man's right by adultery, but are jealous of the 
dancers, whoſe worſhip and vows they ſhare with the 
gods; but they never ſuffer them without reluctance to 
contribute to this gmauſemnent: even of Kings and great 
men. 

Tux riſe of this Cogularicbitagan 3 is not hin. 
Probably, one Bramin who had a concubine or a wife, 


aſſociated with another Bramin, who had likewiſe his 


concubine or his wife; and, in proceſs of time, the 
mixture of ſo many Bramins and women occaſioned 


ſuch 
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ſuch confuſion, that the women came to be common 
to all thoſe prieſts. Let but a number of ſingle perſons 
of both ſexes be collected in a cloyſter, and a com- 
monalty of men and women will ſoon take place. 4 

By this mutual intercourſe, a jealouſy was proba- 
bly extinguiſhed ; and the women were not uneaſy at 
the increaſe. of their numbers, nor the Bramins at 
that of their order. It was rather a new n thas 
a rivalſhip. 

IT is no leſs probable, that; i in nds to pelliste ER 
infamy of this licentiouſneſs in the eyes of the people, 
all women were conſecrated to the ſervice of the al- 
tars ; and that the people readily conſented to this 
kind of ſuperſtition, as it inſured: their wives and 
daughters from ſeduction, by confining the lawleſs 
deſires of theſe monks to one particular ſpot. 

Tux contrivance of ſtamping a ſacred character up- 
on theſe courtezans, might poſſibly make [parents the 
more willing to part with their beautiful daughters, 
and to conſent that they ſhould follow- their calling, 
and devote themſelves to theſe ſeminaries, from 
whence the ſuperannuated women might return to ſo- 
ciety without diſgrace: for there is no crime that may 
not be ſanctified, no virtue that may not be debaſed, 
by the intervention of the gods. The very notion of a 
Supreme Beirig may, in the hands of a crafty prieſt, 
be made ſubverſive of all morality. He will affirm, 
not that ſuch a thing is pleaſing to the gods, becauſe 
it is good; but that n a qr is OW becauſe it 


is pleaſing to the gods. 


TR Bramins wanted * to gap another point 
in order to complete this inſtitution ; which was to 
perſuade the people that it was decent, holy, and 
pleaſing to the gods, to marry a balladiere in prefer- 


ence to all other women, and thereby induce them to 
ſolicit che remains of their n e as a fans, 
lar mark of favour. | 


In 
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well inſtructed as the former, for the amuſement of 
the rich. The Moors and Gentiles may equally pro- 
cure a ſight of theſe dancers at their country-houſes, 
or in their public aſſemblies. There are even ſtrolling 
companies of them, conducted by old women, who, 
having been themſelves trained up in theſe ſeminaries, 
in time are promoted to the direction of them. 

THEst handſome girls have the cuſtom, as ſingular 


as it is diſguſtful, of being always followed by an old 


deformed muſician, whoſe employment is to beat time 
with an inſtrument of braſs, which the Europeans 
have lately borrowed of the Turks to add to their 
military muſic, and which in India is called a tam. 
The man who holds it is continually repeating that 
word with ſuch vehemence, that by degrees he works 
himſelf up into dreadful convulſions ; whilſt the bal- 
ladieres, intoxicated with the deſire of pleaſing, and 
the ſweets with which they are perfumed, at length 
loſe their ſenſes. 

Tukix dances are, in general, love E 
the plan, the deſign, the attitudes, the time, the airs, 
the cadence, all is expreſſive of this paſſion, with all 
its raptures and extravagances. 5 
Every thing conſpires to the amazing ſaccels of 
theſe voluptuous women ; the art and richneſs of their 
attire, as well as their ingenuity in ſetting off their 
beauty. Their long black hair falling over their 
ſhoulders, or braided and turned up, is loaded with 
diamonds, and ſtuck with flowers. Their necklaces 


and . bracelets are enriched with precious ftones. 


Even their noſe jewels,” an ornament which ſhocks 
us at firſt ſight, has ſomething pleaſing in it, and ſets 
of all the other ornaments by a certain ſymmetry, 


whoſe effect, though inexplicable, i is yet ſenſibly felt 
by degrees. 


NoTHING can equal the care — take to preſerve 
their 
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their breaſts, as one of the moſt ſtriking marks of thieit 
beauty. To prevent them from growing large or ill- 
ſhaped, they incloſe them in two caſes made of an 


_ exceeding light wood, which are joined together, and 


buckled behind. Theſe caſes are ſo ſmooth and ſo 


ſupple, that they give way to the various attitudes of 
the body, without being flattened, and without in- 
juring the delicacy of the ſkin. The outſide of theſe 
caſes is covered with a leaf of gold ſtudded with dia- 
monds. This is certainly one of the moſt refined kind 


of ornaments, and the beſt calculated to preſerve beau- 


ty. They take it off and put it on again with ſingular 
facility. This covering of the breaſt does not prevent 
the palpitations, heavings, and tender emotions of it 
from being perceived : 
contribute to excite deſire. 

Mos of theſe dancers imagine it an addition to the 
beauty of their complexion, and the impreffion of 


their looks, to trace a black circle round their eyes 


with a hair bodkin, dipped in the powder of antimony, 
This borrowed beauty, celebrated by all the eaſtern 
poets, appeared very ſingular at firſt to the Europe- 
ans; but cuſtom has reconciled them to it. 

Txt whole life, the whole employment, the whole 
felicity of the balladieres conſiſts in the art of pleaſing. 
It is not eaſy to reſiſt their ſeducing manners. They 


are even preferred to thoſe beauties of Caſſimere, 


which fill the ſeraglios of Indoſtan, as the fair Geor- 


gians and Circaſſians do thoſe of Iſpahan and Con- 


ſtantinople. The modeſty, or rather the reſerve of 
proud ſlaves, ſequeſtered from the ſociety of men, 
cannot balance the arts of theſe expert courtezans. 
THEy were no where ſo much in repute as at Su- 
rat, the richeſt and moſt populous city in India. It 


began to decline in 1664; and was pillaged by the fa- 


mous Sevagi, who carried off twenty-fiveor thirty mil- 


lions (about en, on an e! The plunder 


W 


it conceals nothing that can 
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would have been infinitely greater, had not the Eng- B v0: K 
liſh and Dutch eſcaped the public calamity, by the 
care they had taken to fortify their factories, and had 
not the moſt valuable effects been lodged in the caſ- 
tle, which was out of the enemy's reach. This loſs 
made the inhabitants more cautious. They built walls 
round the city, to prevent the like misfortunes ; the 
effects of which were removed, when the Engliſh, in 
1686, with ſhameful and inexcuſable rapacity, ſtop- 
| ped all the ſhips that were fitting out at Surat to be 
diſpatched to the ſeveral ſeas. This piracy which 
laſted three years, deprived this famous mart of almoſt 
every. branch of trade that was not its own peculiar 
property. The town was nearly reduced to its own 
natural riches, 

OTHER pirates have finen infeſted thoſe 1 
and from time to time diſturbed the trade of Surat. 
Even their caravans, that carried their merchandiſes 
to Agra, to Delhi, and all over the empire, were not 
always ſecured from the attacks of the ſubjects of the 
independent rajas, which they met with on the ſeve- 
ral roads. They had formerly recourſe to a ſingular 
expedient for the ſecurity of their caravans, which 
was, to put them under the protection of a woman or 
Child, of a race held ſacred by the nations they, 
dreaded. When the banditti appeared, the guardians | 
of the caravans threatened to deftroy themſelves if 
they perſiſted in their reſolution of plundering it, and 
actually did ſo if they did not yield to their remon- 
ſtrances. Theſe profligate men, who had not been 
reſtrained by reſpe& of blood held ſacred, were ex- 
communicated, degraded, and caſt out of thai tribe, 
The dread of theſe ſevere puniſhments was ſome- 
times a check upon avarice; but ſince univerſal com- 


motions have prevailed in Indoſtan, no conſideration 
can allay the thirſt of gold. 


None 
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BOOK NoTwiITHSTANDING all theſe misfortunes, Surat 

PIE: , is ſtill a great trading city, The produce of the num- 
berteſs manufactures all over Guzarat is depofited in 
its warehouſes. A great part is carried into the in- 
land countries; the reſt is conveyed to all parts of 
the globe by conſtant voyages. 

THE goods more commonly known are, 1ſt, Dut- 
ties, a kind of coarſe unbleached cloth, worn in Per- 

ſia, Arabia, Abyflinia, and the eaſtern coaſt of Afri- 
ca; and blue linens, which are diſpoſed of in the 
fame manner, and are likewiſe ſold to the Engliſh and 
Dutch for their Guinea trade. 

2. Tk blue and white checks of Cambaya, 
which are worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey : 
ſome are coarſe, and ſome fine, and ſome even mixed 
with gold for the uſe of the rich. 

. THe white linens of Broitſchia, ſo well known 
by the name of Bafras. As they are extremely fine, 
they make ſummer caftans for the Turks and Per- 
fians. The ſort of muſlin, with a gold ſtripe at each 
end, with which they make their turbans, is manu- 
ee at the ſame place. 

4. Tux printed callicoes of Amadabat, whoſe co- 
jours are as bright, as fine, and as durable, as thoſe 
of Coromandel. They are worn in Perſia, in Turkey, 
and in Europe. The rich people of Java, Sumatra, 
and the Molucca iſlands, make pagnes and coverlets 
of theſe chintzes. ; 

5. THz gauzes of Biarapour ; the blue ones are 
worn by the common people in Perſia and Turkey 
for their ſummer cloathing, and the red ones by per- 

| ſons of higher rank. The Jews, who are not allowed 
by the Porte to wear white, make their turbans with 
theſe gauzes. ”T 

6. Mixep ſtuffs of ſilk and cotton, plain, ftriped, 
ſome with fattin * ſome mixed with gold and 

ſilver. 
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Blver. If they were not fo dear, they would be BOOK 


eſteemed even in Europe for the brightneſs of their 
colours, and the fine execution of the flowers, though 
their patterns are ſo indifferent. They ſoon wear 


out; but this is of little conſequence in the ſeraglios 


of Tukey and Perſia where they are uſed, 
7. SOME are all filk, called tapis. Theſe are pagnes 
of ſeveral colours, much eſteemed in the eaſtern parts 


of India. Many more would be wove, if it had not 


been neceſſary to uſe foreign materials, which en- 
hances the price too much. 

8. SHAULs, very light, warm, and fine doths, 
made of the wool of Caſſimere. They are dyed of dif- 
ferent colours, ſtri ped „ and flowered. They are worn 
for a winter dreſs in Turkey, Perſia, and the more 
temperate parts of India, With this fine wool tur- 


bans are woven, that are ell-wide, and a little more 


than three ells long, which ſell from 2400 to 3600 
livres (about 130l. on an average.) Though this 
wool is ſometimes manufactured at Surat, the fineſt 
works of this kind are made at Caſſimere. 

Bes1Des the prodigious quantity of cotton made 
uſe of in the manufactures of Surat, ſeven or eight 
thouſand bales at leaſt are annually ſent to Bengal. 
Much more is ſent to China, Perſia, and Arabia, 
when the crops are very plentiful. If they are mode- 
rate, the overplus is carried down the Ganges, where 
it is always ſold at a higher price. 

THovucH Surat receives, in exchange for her ex- 
ports, porcelain from China ; filk from Bengal and 
Perſia ; maſts and pepper from Malabar ; gums, dates, 
dried e copper, and pearls, from Perſia; per- 
fumes and ſlaves from Arabia; great quantities of 
ſpices from the Dutch; iron, lea, cloth, cochineal, 


and ſome hard wares from the Engliſh ; the balance | 


is ſo much in her favour, as to bring in yearly twen- 
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BOOK ty-five or twenty-ſix millions of livres (on an average 


IV. 
about 1, 116, oool.) in ready money. The profit 


would be much greater, if the riches of the court of 
Delhi were not conveyed into another channel. | 
HoweEveER, this balance could never again riſe to 
what it was when the French ſettled at Surat in 1668. 
Their leader was one Caron. He was a merchant of 
French extraction, who was grown old in the ſervice 
of the Dutch company. Hamilton ſays, that this able 
man, who had ingratiated himſelf with the emperor 
of Japan, had obtained leave to build a houſe for his 
maſters on the iſland where the factory ſtood which 
was under his direction. This building proved to be 
a caſtle. The natives, who knew nothing of fortifi- 
cation, did not entertain any ſuſpicion of it. They 
ſurprized ſome pieces of cannon that were ſending 
from Batavia, and informed the court of what was 
going forward. Caron was ordered to repair to Jed- 
do, to give an account of his conduct. As he had no- 
thing reaſonable to allege in his vindication, he was 
treated with great ſeverity and contempt. They 
plucked off his beard by the roots, put him on a fool's 
cap and coat, and in this condition expoſed him to 
the inſults of the populace, and he was baniſhed from 
the empire. The reception he met with at Java gave 
him a diſguſt againſt the intereſt he had eſpouſed ; 
and, actuated by revenge, he went over to the French, 
and became their agent. | | 
 SurRarT, where they had fixed him, did not anſwer 
the French his idea of a chief ſettlement. He diſliked the ſituati- 
dkends of on; he lamented his being obliged to purchaſe his 
Ceylon ſafety by ſubmiſſion ; he foreſaw it would be a diſad- 
nr vantage to carry on trade in competition with richer 


Their ſet- nations, who knew more, and were held in greater 
tlement at 


Popdi- eſteem, than themſelves. He wiſhed to find an inde- 
cherry. * pendent port in the center of India, or in ſome of the 
| 9 ; ſpice 
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ſpice iſlands, without which he thought it impoſſible B OO K 
for any company to ſupport itſelf. The Bay of Iv. 5 


Trinquimale, in the iſland of Ceylon, appeared to 
him to unite all theſe advantages ; and he accordingly 
ſailed for that place with a powerful ſquadron, which 
had been ſent him from Europe under the command 
of La Haye, who was to act under his direction. The 
French believed, or feigned to believe, that a ſettle- 


ment might be made there without encroaching upon 


the rights of the Dutch, whoſe property had never 
been acknowledged by the ſovereign of the iſland, 
with whom they had entered into a treaty, 

ALL that they alleged might indeed be true, but 
the event did not anſwer their expectation. They di- 
vulged a project which they ought to have kept a 
profound ſecret ; they executed deliberately an expe- 
dition which ought to have been effected by ſurprize; 3 
they were intimidated by a fleet which was not in a 
condition to fight, and which could not poſſibly have 
received orders to hazard an engagement. The greater 
part of the ſhips crews and of the land forces periſh- 
ed by want and ſickneſs; ſome men were left in a 
ſmall fort they had erected, where they were ſoon 


compelled to ſurrender. With the remaining few who 


had ſurvived the hardſhips of this expedition, they 
went in ſearch of proviſions on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel; but finding none either at the Daniſh ſettle- 
ment of Tranquebar, or any where elſe, impelled by 
deſpair, they attacked St. Thomas, where they were 
informed there wag great plenty. 

THis town, which had long been in a flouriſhing 
condition, had been built by the Portugueſe above a 
hundred years before. The king of Golconda, hav- 
ing conquered the Carnatic, did not fee without re- 
gret ſo important a place in foreign hands; he ſent 
— generals to attack it in 1662, and they made 

35 * f 2 themſelves 
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themſelves maſters of it. The fortifications, though 
conſiderable and in good repair, did not ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the French, who took them by ſtorm in 
1672. They were ſoon attacked here, and were forced 
to ſurrender two years after ; becauſe the Dutch, who 
were at war with Lewis XIV. joined with the In- 
dians to expel them. 

Tris laſt event would have entirely ruined the en- 
terpriſe, after all the expence the government had 
been at to ſupport the company, had not Martin 
been one of the merchants ſent on board La Haye's 
ſquadron. He collected the remains of the two colo- 
nies of Ceylon and St. Thomas, and with them he 
peopled the little town of Pondicherry, that had been 
lately ceded to him, and was riſing to a city, when 


the company entertained good hopes of a new ſettle- 


ment which they had now an opportunity of forming 
in India. 

SOME miſſionaries had preached the goſpel at Si- 
am. They had gained the love of the people by their 
doQrine and by their behaviour. Plain, good-natur- 
ed, and humane men, without intrigue or avarice, 
they gave no jealouſy to the government nor to the 
people; they had inſpired them with reſpect and love 
for the French in general, and in particular for 
Lewis XIV. 

A GREEK, of a reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit, named 
Conſtantine Faulkon, in his travels to Siam, had ſo 


far engaged the affections of the prince, that in a 


ſhort time he raiſed him to the poſt of prime miniſter, 
or bargalon, an office which nearly anſwers to the 

ancient mares of the palace of France. 
FAULKON governed both the people and the king 
in the moſt deſpotic manner. The prince was weak, 
a valetudinarian, and had no iſſue, His miniſter 
conceived a project to ſucceed him; poſſibly to de- 
throne 
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throne him. It is well known that theſe attempts B W K 

are as eaſy and as frequent in abſolute governments. 
as they are difficult and uncommon in countries 

where the prince governs by the rules of juſtice; 3 

where the origin and meaſure of his authority i is re- 

gulated by fundamental and immutable laws, which 

are under the guardianſhip of numbers of able migi- 

ſtrates. There the enemies of the ſoyereign ſhew 

that they are enemies of the ſtate; there they find 

themſelves ſoon thwarted in their defigns by all the 

forces of the nation; becauſe, by rebelling againſt the 
chief, they rebel Ae the laws, which are the 

Randing and immutable will of the nation. 

FAULKON formed the deſign of making the French 
ſubſervient to his ſcheme, as ſome ambitious men 
had formerly made uſe of a guard of ſix hundred Ja- 
paneſe, who had often diſpoſed of the crown of Si- 
am. He ſent ambaſſadors into France in 1684, to 
make a tender of his maſter's alliance, to offer ſea- 
ports to the French merchants, and to aſk for ſhips 
and troops. 

THe oftentatious yanity of Lewis XIV. took ad- 
vantage of this embaſly, The flatterers of that prince, 
who was too much extolled, though he deſerved 
commendation, perſuaded him that his fame, ſpread 
throughout the world, had procured to him the 
homage of the Eaſt. He did not content himſelf 
with the enjoyment of theſe vain honours; but en- 
deavoured to improye the diſpoſitions of the king 
of Siam to the benefit of the India company, and 
ſtill more of the miſſionaries. He ſent out a ſqua- 
dron in which there were a greater number of Je- 
ſuits than traders; and in the treaty which was 
concluded between the two kings, the French am- 
baſſadors, directed by the Jeſuit Tachard, attended 
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much more to the concerns of religion than to thoſs 
of commerce. 


TH company ſtill entertained great hopes of the 


ſettlement at Siam, and theſe hopes were not ill 


grounded. 

THaT kingdom, Gough divided by a ridge of 
mountains that is continued till it meets with the 
rocks of Tartary, is ſo prodigiouſly fruitful, that ma- 
ny of its cultivated lands yield two hundred times 
more than others. Some will even bear plentiful 
crops ſpontaneouſly. The corn collected as it was at 
firſt produced, without care and without trouble, left 

as it were to nature, falls off and periſhes i in the field 
where it grew, in order to vegetate again in the wa- 
ters of the ſtream that flows through the kingdom. 
TRERE is, perhaps, no country where fruits grow 
in ſuch plenty and variety, or are ſo wholeſome, as in 


this delightful ſpot. Some are peculiar to the country; 


and thoſe which are equally the produce of other 
countries have a much finer ſmell, and are much higher 
flavoured, than in any other part of the world. 

Tux earth, always covered with theſe treaſures, 
which are conſtantly ſpringing up afreſh, alſo con- 
ceals, under a very thin ſurface, mines of gold, copper, 
loadſtone, iron, lead, and calin, a. ſpecies of tin which 
is highly valued throughout Aſia. 

ALL theſe advantages are rendered 0 by the 
greateſt tyranny. A prince corrupted by his power, 
while he is indulging in his ſeraglio, oppreſſes his 
people by his caprices, or ſuffers them to be oppreſſed 
by his indolence. At Siam there are no ſubjects, al 
are ſlaves. The men are divided into three claſſes: 
the firſt ſerve as a guard to the monarch, till his 
lands, and are employed in different manufactures in 
his palace. The ſecond are appointed to public la- 

bours, and to the defence of the ſtate, The wr 
; clak 
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ameſe is advanced to any eminent poſt, but he is al- 
| lowed a certain number of men who are at his diſpo- 
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claſs are deſtined to ſerve the magiſtrates, the mini- 
ſters, and principal officers of the kingdom. No Si- 


ſal; ſo that the ſalaries annexed to great officers are 
well paid at the court of Siam, becauſe they are not 
paid in money, but in men, who coſt the prince no- 
thing. Theſe unfortunate people are regiſtered at the 
age of ſixteen. Every one on the firſt ſummons muſt 
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repair to the poſt aſſigned him, upon pain of being 


put in irons, or condemned to the baſtinado. 

In a country where all the men muſt work for the 
government during ſix months in the year, without 
being paid or ſubſiſted, and the other fix to earn a 
maintenance for the whole year; in ſuch a country, 
the very lands muſt feel the effects of tyranny, and 
conſequently there is no property. The delicious 
fruits that enrich the gardens of the monarch and the 
nobles, are not ſuffered to ripen in thoſe of private 
men. If the ſoldiers who are ſent out to examine 
the orchards diſcover ſome tree laden with choice 
fruits, they never fail to mark it for the tyrant's ta- 
ble, or that of his miniſters. The owner becomes the 
guardian of it, and is anſwerable for the fruit under 
very ſevere penalties. 

THe men are not only laves to men, but to the 
very beaſts, The king of Siam keeps a great number 
of elephants. Thoſe of his palace are taken care of, 
and have extraordinary honours paid to them. The 
meaneſt have fifteen flaves to attend them, who are 


, conſtantly employed in cutting hay, and gathering 
| bananas and ſugar-canes for them. The king takes ſo 


much pride in theſe creatures, which are of no real 


_ uſe, that he eftimates his power rather by their num- 


ber than by that of his provinces. Under pretence of 
feeding theſe animals well, their attendants will drive 


them 
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B 9 o k them into gardens and cultivated lands, that they 
v. 


may trample upon them, unleſs the owners will pur- 


chaſe an exemption from theſe hardſhips by continual 
preſents. No man would dare to incloſe his field 
againſt the king's elephants, many of whom are de- 
corated with honourable titles, and advanced to the 
higheſt dignities in the ſtate. 
SUCH various exertions of tyranny make the Si- 
ameſe deteſt their native country, though they look 
upon it as the beſt upon earth. Moſt of them fly 
from oppreſſion into the foreſts, where they lead a ſa- 
vage life, infinitely preferable to that of ſociety cor- 
rupted by deſpotiſm. So great is this deſertion, that, 
from the port of Mergui to Juthia the capital of the 
empire, one may travel for a week together, without 
meeting with the leaſt fign of population, through an 
immenſe extent of country well watered, the ſoil of 
_ which is excellent, and ſtill bears the marks of former 
culture. This fine country is now over-run with tigers. 
IT was formerly inhabited by men. Beſides the na- 
tives, it was full of ſettlements that had been ſuc- 
ceſſively formed there by the nations ſituated to the 
eaſt of Aſia. Their inducement was the immenſe trade 
carried on there. All hiſtorians atteſt, that in the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century a great number of 
ſhips came into their roads every year. The tyranny 
which prevailed ſoon after, ſucceſſively deſtroyed the 
mines, the manufactures, and agriculture. All the 
foreign merchants, and even thoſe of the nation, 
were involved in the ſame ruin. The ſtate fell 
into confuſion, and conſequently was weakened, 
The French, on their arrival, found it thus re- 
duced. General poverty prevailed, and none of 
the arts were exerciſed; while the people were 
under the dominion of a deſpotic tyrant, who, 
engrofling all the trade to . muſt of courſe 


deſtroy 
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deftroy it. The few ornaments and articles of luxury 
that were in uſe at court, and in the houſes of the 
great, came from Japan. The Siameſe held the Japa- 
neſe in high eſtimation, and preferred their works to 
all others. 

Ir was no eaſy matter to divert them from this at- 
tachment, and yet it was the only way of procuring a 
demand for the produce of French induſtry, If any 
thing could effect this change, it was the Chriſtian 
religion, which the prieſts of the foreign miſſions had 
preached to them, and not without ſucceſs; but the 
Jeſuits, too much devoted to Faulkon, who began to 
be odious, abuſed they favour they enjoyed at Court, 
and drew upon themelves the hatred of the people. 
This odium was transferred from them to their reli- 
gion. They built churches before there were any 
Chriſtians to frequent them. They founded monaſ- 
teries, and by theſe proceedings occaſioned the com- 
mon people and the 'Talapoys to revolt, The Tala- 
poys are their monks ; ſome of whom lead a ſolita- 
ry life, and others are buſy, intriguing men. They 
preach to the people the doctrines and precepts of 
Sommona Kodom. That lawgiver of the Siameſe was 


a god, or as an emanation of the deity, a ſon of god. 
A variety of marvellous ſtories are told of this man: 
He lived upon one grain of rice a-day. He pulled out 
one of his eyes to give to a poor man, having nothing 
elſe to beſtow on him, Another time he gave away 
his wife, He commanded the ftars, the rivers, and 
the mountains. But he had a brother, who frequently 
oppoſed his deſigns for the good of mankind, God 
avenged him and crucified that unhappy. brother, 

This fable prejudiced the Siameſe againſt the religion 
of a crucified God; and they could not worſhip Je- 


ſus Chriſt, becauſe he died the ſame death as the bro- 
ther of Sommona Kodom, 


Is 


long honoured as a ſage, and has ſince been revered as 
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Ir the French could not carry their commodities to 
Siam, thy could at leaſt inſpire the people with a taſte 
for them, prepare the way for a great trade with this 
country, and avail themſelves of that which actually 
offered, to open connections with all the eaſt. The 
ſituation of that kingdom between two gulphs, where 
it extends one hundred and ſixty leagues along the 
ſea-coaſt on the one gulph, and about two hundred on 
the other, would have opened the navigation of all the 
feas in that part of the world. The fortreſs of Ban- 
coc built at the mouth of the Menan, which had been 
put into the hands of the French was an excellent 
mart for all tranſactions they might have had with 
China, the Philippines, or any of the eaſtern parts of 
India, Mergui, the principal port of the kingdom, 
and one of the beſt in Aſia, which had likewiſe been 
ceded to them, greatly facilitated their trade with the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and chiefly with Bengal. It ſe- 
cured to them an advantageous intercourſe with the 
kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Arracan, and Lagos, coun- 
tries ſtill more barbarous than Siam, but where are 
found the fineſt rubies and ſome gold duſt, All 
theſe countries, as well as Siam, produce the tree 
which yields that valuable gum, with which the Chi- 
neſe and Japaneſe make their varniſh ; and whoever is 
in poſſeſſion of this commodity, may be certain of car- 
rying on a very lucrative trade with China and Japan. 

 Besinss the advantage of meeting with good ſet- 
tlements, which were no expence to the company, and 

might throw into their hands a great part of the tn 
of the eaſt, they might have brought home from 8. 
am, ivory, logwood like that which is cut in the bay 
of Campeachy, a great deal of caſſta, and all the buf- 
falo and deer-ſkins that the Dutch formerly fetched 
from thence. They might have grown pepper there, 
and, poſſibly, other fpices which were not to be found 
in the country, as the people did not underſtand the 
| culturs 
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culture of them, and becauſe the wretched inhabitants B 90 0 K 
of Siam are ſo indifferent to every thing, that nothing 


ſucceeds with them, 
Tax French paid no attention to theſe objects. 
The factors of the company, the officers, and the Je- 
ſuits, were equally ignorant of trade: the whole at- 
tention of the latter was taken up in converting the 
natives, and making themſelves maſters of them. At 
laſt, after having given but a weak aſſiſtance to Faulkon 
at the inſtant when he was ready to execute his deſigns, 
they were involved in his diſgrace; and the fortreſſes 
of Mergui and Bancoc, defended by French troops, 
were taken from them by the meaneſt of all nations. 
DuRkiNG the ſhort time that the French were ſettled. 
at Siam, the company endeavoured to eſtabliſh them- 


ſelves at Tonquin. They flattered themſelves that. 


they might trade with ſafety and advantage with a na- 
tion which had for ages been inſtructed by the Chi- 
neſe. Theiſm prevails among them, which is the re- 
ligion of Confucius, whoſe precepts and writings are 
there held in greater veneration than even in China. 
But there is not the ſame agreement as in China in 
the principles of government, religion, laws, opinion, 
rites, and ceremonies : and though Tonquin has the 
ſame law-giver, it is far from having the ſame morals, 
We find there neither that reſpe& for parents, that 
love for the prince, thoſe reciprocal affections, nor 


thoſe ſoeial virtues, which are met with in China; 


nor have they the ſame good n police, W 
activity. 

Fa TRIS nation, which is devoted *to exceſſive indo- 
; *Jenice, and is voluptuous without taſte or delicacy, 
* in conſtant diſtruſt of its ſovereigns and of 
* It is doubtful whether this miſtruſt proceeds 
from a natural reſtleſſneſs of temper, or whether their 
ſpirit of ſedition be owing to this eircumſtance, 
that the Chineſe ſyſtem of morality has enlightened 
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BOOK thepeople without improving the government. W hat- 
I 


ever be the progreſs of knowledge, whether it comes 


from the people to the government, or from that to 


the people, it is neceſſary that both ſhould be enlight- 
ened at the ſame time, or elſe the ſtate will be expoſed 
to fatal revolutions. In Tonquin, there is a continual 
{ſtruggle between the eunuchs who govern, and the 
people who impatiently bear the yoke. Every thing 
languiſhes and tends to ruin, in conſequence of theſe 
diſſentions; and the calamities muſt increaſe, till the 
people hoe compelled their maſters to grow wiſer, or 
the maſters have rendered their ſubjects quite inſenſible. 
The Portugueſe and the Dutch, who had attempt- 
ed to form ſome connections in Tonquin, had been 
forced to give them up. The French were not more 
ſucceſsful. No Europeans have ſince carried on that 
trade, except ſome few merchants of Madraſs, who 
have alternately forſaken and reſumed it. They divide 
with the Chineſe the exportation of copper-and ordi- 
nary ſilks, the only commodities of any value that 
country affords, 

COoCHINCHINA lay too near Siam not to am the 
attention of the French; and they would probably have 
fixed there, had they * ſagacity enough to foreſee 
what degree of ſplendour that riſing ſtate would one 
day acquire. 
loſophical traveller for what little they know with cer- 
tainty of that fine country. The following is the re- 
ſult of his obſervatians : | 

WHEN the French arrived in thoſe diſtant regiqulf 


purſued him as a rebel, had with his ſoldiers and 


herents croſſed the river, which ſerves as a barrier be 


tween Tonquin and Cochinchina. The ras of 
who were warlike and civilized men, foon _— 


The Europeans are indebted to a phi- 


they learned, that, about half a century before N. 


* 


rince of Tonquin, as he fled from his ſovereign g of 7 
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the ſcattered inhabitants, who wandered about with- B 9 © K 
out any ſociety or form of government, or any laws 2 


but that mutual intereſt which prompted them not to 
injure one another. Here they founded an empire up- 
on the baſis of agriculture and property. Rice was 
the food the moſt eaſily cultivated, and the moſt plen- 
tiful ; upon this, therefore, the new coloniſts beſtowed 
their firſt attention. The ſea and the rivers attracted a 
number of inhabitants to their borders, by the ſupply 
of excellent fiſh they afforded. Domeſtic animals 
were bred there, ſome for food, and others for labour. 
The inhabitants cultivated the trees they were moſt 
in want of, ſuch as the cotton for their cloathing. 
The mountains and foreſts, which could not poſ- 
fibly be cultivated, afforded wild fowl, metals, gums, 
perfumes, and wood of an excellent kind. "Theſe 
productions ſerved as ſo many materials, means, and 
objects of commerce. One hundred gallies were built, 
which were conſtantly employed in defending the 
coaſts of the kingdom, 

ALL theſe ſeveral advantages were well beſtowed 
upon a people of a mild and humane diſpoſition, a 


diſpoſition which they partly owe to their women. 


Whether it be that this influence they acquire is ow- 
ing to their beauty, or whether it is the particular ef- 
fect of their aſſiduity and of their ſkill in buſineſs; in 
general, it is certain, that in the firſt beginning of all 
ſocieties, the women are ſooner civilized than the 
men. Even their weakneſs, and their ſedentary life, 
their being more taken up with fewer cares, furniſh 


them ſooner with that knowledge and experience, and 
incline them to thoſe domeſtic attachments, which are 
the firſt promoters and ſtrongeſt ties of ſociety. This 


is, perhaps the reaſon why, in many ſavage nations, 
the women are intruſted with the adminiſtration of 
civil government, which is but a higher degree of do- 


meſtic 
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BOOK meſtic economy. So long as the ſtate is but as one 
great family, the women are capable of undertaking 
the management of it. Then, undoubtedly, the peo- 
ple are happieſt, eſpecially in a climate where na- 
ture has left but little for man to do- ; 

SUCH is the climate of Cochinchina. The peo- 
ple, though but imperfectly civilized, enjoy that hap- 
pineſs which might exeite the enyy of more improved 
ſocieties. They have neither robbers nor beggars, 
Every one is at liberty to live at his own houſe, or at 
his neighbour's. A traveller freely enters a houſe in 
any village, fits down to table, eats and drinks with- 
out being invited or aſked any queſtions, and then 
goes away without acknowledging the civility. He is 
a man, and therefore a friend and relation of the fa- 
mily. If he were a foreigner, he would excite more 
curioſity, but would be equally welcome. 

TnksE cuſtoms are the relics of the government of 
the firſt ſix kings of Cochinchina, and derived from 
the original contract entered into between the nation 
and their leader, before they croſſed the river that di- 
vides Tonquin from Cochinchina. Theſe men were 
weary of oppreſſion. They dreaded the like calamity, 
and therefore took care to guard againſt the abuſe of 
authority, which is ſo apt to tranſgreſs its due limits, 
if not kept under ſome reftraint. Their chief, who had 
ſet them an example of liberty, and taught them to 
revolt, promiſed them that felicity which he himſelf 

choſe to enjoy; that of a juſt, mild, and parental go- 
vernment. He cultivated with them the land in which 
they had all taken refuge. He never demanded anf 
thing of them, except an annual and voluntary con- 
tribution, to enable him to defend the nation againſt 
the tyrant of Tonquin, who, for a long time, put- 
ſued them beyond the river which feparated them 
from him. 
Tr 
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of that brave deliverer : but at laſt it has been in- 
fringed. The reciprocal and ſolemn engagement be- 
tween the king and his people is ſtill renewed every 
year 1n the face of heaven and earth, in a general aſ- 


where the oldeſt man preſides, and where the king 
only aſſiſts as a private perſon, He ftill honours 
and protects agriculture, but does not, like his pre- 
deceſſors, ſet the example of labour to his ſubjects. 
When he ſpeaks of them, he ſtill ſays, they are my 
children but they are no longer ſo. His courtiers have 
ſtiled themſelves his ſlaves, and have given him the 
pompous and facrilegious title of king of heavens 
From that moment, men muſt have appeared to him 
but as ſo many inſeRs creeping on the ground. The 
gold which he has taken out of the mines, has put a 
ſtop to agriculture, He has deſpiſed the homely 
roof of his anceſtors, and would build a palace. Its 
circumference has been marked out, and is a league 
in extent. Thouſands of cannon planted round the 
walls of this palace, make it formidable to the people. 


A deſpotic monarch reſides there, who in a ſhort time 


will be ſecluded from the eyes of the people; and 


this concealment, which characteriſes the majeſty of 


eaſtern kings, will ſubſtitute the tyrant to the father 
of the nation. 


THE diſcovery of gold has brought on that of tax. 
es; and the adminiſtration of the finances will ſoon 


take place of civil legiſlation ad ſocial contract. Con- 
© tributions are no longer voluntary, but are extorted. 
Deſigning men go to the king's palace, and crafti- 


ly obtain the privilege of plundering the provinces. 
With gold they at once purchaſe a right of commit- 
ting crimes and the privilege of impunity ; they bribe 

| the 


ſembly of the whole nation, held in an open field, 


447 


Tuts primitive contract was religiouſly obſerved h o K 
for upwards of a century, under five or ſix ſucceſſors -?? 
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B hg K the courtiers, elude the vigilance of the magiſtrates, 


and oppreſs the huſbandmen. The traveller already 
ſees, as he paſſes along, fallow grounds, and whole 
villages forſaken by their inhabitants. This 4ing of 
heaven, like the gods of Epicurus, careleſsly ſuffers 
plagues and calamities to vex the land. He is ig- 
norant of the ſufferings and diſtreſſes of his people, 
who will ſoon fall into a ſtate of annihilation, like 
the ſavages whoſe territories they now poſſeſs. All 
nations governed by deſpotiſm muſt inevitably periſh 
in this manner. If Cochinchina relapſes into that 
ſtate of confuſion out of which it emerged about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, it will be wholly difre- 
garded by the navigators who now frequent the ports 
of that kingdom. The Chineſe, who carry on the 
greateſt trade there, get in exchange for their own 
commodities wood for ſmall work, and timber for 
building houſes and ſhips, = 
TRE alſo export from thence an immenſe quan- 
tity of ſugar, the raw at four livres (3s. 6d.) a hun- 
dred weight, the white at eight (7s.), and ſugar- 
candy at ten (8s. gd.) : very good ſilk, ſattins, and 
pitre, the fibres of a tree, not unlike the banana, 

which they fraudulently mix in their manufactures: 
black and ordinary tea, which ſerves for the con- 
ſumption of common people: ſuch excellent ein- 
namon, that it ſells three or four times dearer than 
that of Ceylon. There is but a ſmall quantity of 
this; as it grows only upon one mountain, which is 
always ſurrounded with guards. Excellent pepper is 
another article; and ſuch pure iron, that they work 
it as it comes out of the mine, without ſmelting: 
gold of three and twenty carrats, which is found 
there in greater plenty than in any other part of the 
Eaſt : eagle-wood, which is more or leſs efteemed 
as it is more or leſs reſinous. The pieces that con- 
0 tain 


tain moſt of this roſin are commonly taken from the B 0 © K 

heart, or from the root of the tree. They are called wn 
calunbac, and are always ſold for their weight in 
| gold to the Chineſe, who account them the higheſt 
| cordial in nature. They are carefully preſerved in 
pewter-boxes, to keep them from drying. When they 
are to be adminiſtered, they are ground upon a mar- 
ble, with ſuch liquids as are beſt ſuited to the diſor- 
| der they are intended to remoye. To inferior ea- 
| gle wood, which always ſells for a hundred livres 
| 41. 7s. 6d.) a pound at leaſt, is carried to Per- 
| a, Turkey, and Arabia, They uſe it to perfume 
their cloaths, and ſometimes their apartments, upon 
very extraordinary occaſions, and then they mix it 
. i with amber. It is alſo uſed for another purpoſe. A 
; cuſtom prevails amongſt theſe nations, when they are 
- WR  d<firous of ſhewing their viſitors great marks of civi- 
lity, to preſent them with pipes, then with coffee and 
ſweetmeats. When converſation begins to grow lan- 
guid, the ſherbet is brought in, which is looked upon 


_ as a hint to depart. As ſoon as the ſtranger riſes to ' 
1 go away, they bring in a little pan with eagle-wood, * 
: and perfume his beard, ſprinkling it with roſe, i 
water. 5 | | kb 
. Troven the French, who had ſcarce any thing | : 
| elſe to bring but cloth, lead, gunpowder, and brim- 1 
4 ſtone, were obliged to trade with Cochinchina chiefly | = 
f 1 money, yet they were under a neceſſity of pur- 9 
e ſuing this trade in competition with the Chineſe. ad 
"4 This inconvenience might have been obviated by the 8 
4 profit that would have been made upon goods ſent to | = 
4 Europe, or ſold in India; but it is now too late to 
H | attempt it. Probity and honeſty, the eſſentials of an 
hb an active and laſting trade, are forſaking theſe regi- 


- 
"Y 
4 ons, which were formerly fo fouriſhing, in proporti- f | | 
on as the government becomes arbitrary, and conſe- | 
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BOOK quently unjuſt. In a ſhort time no greater number of 

wy ſhips will be ſeen in their harbours than in thoſe 
of the neighbouring ſtates, where they were ſcarcely 
known. 

HoweEveR this may be, the French company driv- 
en from Siam, and without hopes of ſettling at the 
extremities of Aſia, began to regret their factory at 
Surat, where they dared not appear again, ſince th 
had left it without paying their debts. They had loſt 
the only market they knew of for their cloths, their 
lead, and their iron; and they were continually at a 
loſs in the purchaſe of goods to anſwer the capricious 
demands of the mother country, and-the wants of the 
colonies. By fulfilling all their former engagements, 
they might have recovered the privijege they had for- 
feited. The Mogul government, which would have 
wiſhed to ſee a greater number of ſhips reſorting 
to Surat, often ſolicited the French to fatisfy theſe 

claims; for they preferred them to the Engliſh, who 
had purchaſed of the court an exemption from all 
duties. Whether it was for want of honeſty, of ſkill, 
or of means, certain it is that the company never 
could remove the reproach they had incurred. They 
confined their whole attention to the fortifying of 
Pondicherry,” when they were ſuddenly prevented 
by a bloody War, which was owing. to remote 

cauſes. 
The loſcang THE northern Barbarians who had overturned the 
recovery of Roman empire, that was miſtreſs of the world, efta- 
gary bliſhed a form of government which would not ad- 
Lamb the mit of augmenting their conqueſts, and kept every 
e * ſtate within its natural limits. The abolition of the 
dia. feudal laws, and the alterations conſequent upon it, 
ſeemed to tend a ſecond time to eſtabliſn a kind of 
univerſal monarchy ; but the Auſtrian power, weak- 
ened by the great extent of its poſſeſſions and their 
diſtance 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 451 
diſtance from each other, could not ſubvert the bul- B 989 
warks that were raiſing againſt it. After a whole 
century paſſed in conteſts, hopes, and diſappoint- 
ments, it was forced to yield to a nation, whoſe 
ſtrength, poſition, and activity, rendered her more for- 
midable to the liberties of Europe. Richelieu and Ma- 
zarine began this revolution by their intrigues. Tu- 
renne and Condé completed it by their victories. 
Colbert ſettled it by the introduction of arts, and of 
all kinds of induſtry. If Lewis XIV. who may be 
ſaid to have been not, perhaps, the greateſt monarch 
of his age, but one who beſt ſupported the dignity of 
the throne, had been more moderate in the exerciſe of 
his power, and the ſenſe of his grandeur, it is diffi- 
cult to determine how far he might have carried his 
good fortune. His vanity proved detrimental to his 
ambition. After bending his own ſubjects to his 
will, he wanted to exert powet over his neighbours. 
His pride raiſed him more enemies than his influence 
and his genius could ſupply him with allies and re- 
ſources. : 

HE was delighted with the flatteries of his panegy- 
riſts and courtiers, who promiſed him univerſal mo- 
narchy ; and the pleaſure he took in theſe adulations 
contributed ſtill more than the extent of his power to 
inſpire a dread of univerſal conqueſt and ſlavery. The 
diſtreſſes and invectives of his proteſtant ſubjects, diſ- 
perſed by a tyrannical fanatieiſm, completed the hae 

tred he had incurred by his ſucceſſes, and the abuſe 
he had made of his proſperity. 

THe Prince of Orange, a man of a ſteady, upright 
diſpoſition, and of a penetrating judgment, endowed 
with every virtue that is conſiſtent with ambition, be- 
came the chief inſtigator of all theſe reſentments, 
which he had long fomented by his negociations and 
his emiſſaries. France was attacked by the moſt for- 
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midable confederacy recorded in hiſtory, and yet ſhe. 
was conſtantly triumphant. 

SHE was not ſo ſucceſsful in Aſia as in Europe. 
The Dutch firſt endeavoured to prevail upon the na- 
tives to attack Pondicherry, which they could never 
be compelled to reſtore. The Indian prince, to whom 
they applied for that purpoſe, was not to be bribed to 


agree to ſo perfidious a propoſal : His conſtant anſwer 
was, The French have bought that place, it would be un- 


juſt to turn them out. What the Raja refuſed to do, 


the Dutch did themſelves : they beſieged the town in 


1693, and were obliged to reſtore it at the peace of 


Ryſwick, ina much better condition than they found it, 

MaRTIN was again appointed director, and ma- 
naged the affairs of the company with that wiſdom, 
ſkill, and integrity, which was expected from him. 
That able and virtuous merchant invited many new 
ſettlers to Pondicherry, and made the place agretable 
to them, by the good order he maintained there, and 
by his moderation and Juſtice. He acquired the favour 


of the neighbouring princes, whoſe friendſhip. was 


of conſequence to an infant ſettlement. He choſe or 
formed good ſubjets, whom he ſent to the markets 


of Aſia, and to the ſeveral princes of that empire. He 


had perſuaded the F rench, that as they were come laſt 
to India, that as they found themſelves there in a 
weak condition, and could not expect any aſſiſtance 
from their own country, that they had no other way 
of ſucceeding, but by inſpiring the natives with a 
favourable opinion of their character. He made them 
lay. aſide that levity, and thoſe contemptuous airs, 
which ſo often make their nation inſufferable to ſtrang- 
ers. They grew modeſt, gentle, and attentive to buſi- 
neſs ; they learned the art of behaving ſuitable to the 
genius of the ſeveral nations, and to particular cir- 
cumances. Thoſe who did not confne Oey 
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the company's ſervice, frequenting different courts, BOOK 


became acquainted with the places where the fineſt 
ſtuffs were manufactured, the ſtaples where the choiceft 
commodities were to be met with, and, in ſhort, with 
all the particulars relative to the inland trade of eve- 
country. | 
" as Martin had in his power to accompliſh, 
was to lay the foundation of future ſucceſs to the com- 
pany, by the good opinion he gave of the French, by 


the pains he took to train up agents, by the informa- 


tions he gained, and by the good order he maintained 
in Pondicherry, which daily acquired new inhabi- 
tants; but all this was not ſufficient to reſtore the 


declining ſtate of the company, ſubject trom its infan- 


cy to ſuch diforders 2s muſt at length certainly de- 
ſtroy it. oh. i 
His firſt ſcheme was to eſtabliſh a great empire at 
Madagaſcar. A ſingle voyage carried over 1668 per- 
ſons, who were made to expect a delightful climate 
and a rapid fortune, and found nothing but famine, 
diſcord, and death. | 85 
So unfortunate a beginning diſcouraged the adven- 
turers from an undertaking, which they had entered 
upon merely with a view to follow the example of 
others, or in compliance with ſolicitations. The own- 
ers of ſhares had not made good their payments with 
ſo much punctuality as is required in commercial af- 
fairs. The government, which had engaged to ad- 
vance without intereſt a fifth part of the ſums the 
company were to receive, and which as yet was only 
bound to furniſh two millions (87, 5ool.), again drew 
the ſame ſum out of the public treaſury, in hopes of 
ſupporting - the work it had begun. Some time after 
its generoſity. was carried ſtill further, and freely gave 
what at firſt was only lent. | FO 
Tunis encouragement from the miniſtry could not, 
however, enable the company to proceed in their de- 
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from government a call upon all the proprietors, 
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B O O Kk ſigns. They were forced to confine them to Surat 


and Pondicherry ; and to abandon their ſettlements at 
Bantam, Rajapore, Tilſeri, Mazulipatam, Gom- 
broon, and Siam, Neo doubt they had too many fac. 


tories, and ſome were ill ſituated ; but the inability 
they were under of ſupporting them was the only rea 


ſon that they were abandoned. 


Soon after this, it became neceſſary to make fur. 
ther advances. In 1682, they gave permiſſion indiſ. 
criminately to French ſubjects and foreigners to trade 
to the Eaſt-Indies for five years on the company's 
ſhips, paying the freight that ſhould be agreed upon; 
and on condition that the goods brought home ſhould 
be depoſited in the company's warehouſes, ſold at the 
ſame time with theirs, and be ſubject to a duty of five 
per cent. The public ſo eagerly came into this propo- 
ſal, that the directors entertained great hopes from 
the. increaſe of theſe ſmall profits, which would be 
conſtant without any riſque. But the proprietors, leſs 
ſenſible of theſe moderate advantages, than jealous 
of the great profits made by the free traders, in two 
years time obtained a repeal of this regulation, and 
their charter remained in full force. 

To ſupport this monopoly with ſome decency, 3 
fund was wanting. In 1684, the company obtained 


amounting to a fourth part of their property ; and in 
caſe any one failed to pay the ſum required, his whole 
ſhare was to be made over to any one who ſhould pay 
it for him. Whether from perverſeneſs, from parti- 
cular motives, or from inability, many did not pay, 
ſo that their ſhares Joſt three fourths of their original 
value; and, to the diſgrace of the nation, there were 
men barbarous and unjuſt enough to enrich themſelves 
with their ſpoils. 
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An expedient ſo diſhonourable enabled them to fit B TY K 
out a few ſhips for Aſia; but new wants were ſoon feilt. 


Their cruel ſituation, which continually grew worſe, 
put them upon demanding of the proprietors in 1697, 
the reſtitution of the dividends of ten and. twenty per 


cent. which they had received in 1687 and 16gr.. 80 


extraordinary a propoſal raiſed a general clamour. 
The company were obliged to have recourſe to the 
uſual method of borrowing. Theſe loans became more 
burdenſome, the more they were multiplied, as the 
ſecurity was more precarious. Lan aba 
As the company was in want both of money and 
credit, the emptineſs of their coffers put it out of their 
power to afford thoſe advantages and that encourage- 
ment to the merchant in India, without which he will 
neither work, nor ſet others to work. This inability 


reduced the French ſales to nothing. It is demon- 


ſtrable, that from 1664 to 1684, that is, in the ſpace 
of twenty years, the ſum total of their produee did 
not exceed nine millions one hundred thouſand livres 


To theſe had been added other abuſes. The con- 


duct of adminiſtrators and agents for the company 


had not been properly directed or carefully looked in- 
to. The capital had been broken into, and dividends 
paid out of the ſtock, which ought only to have 
ariſen from the profits. The leaſt brilliant and leaſt 
proſperous of all reigns had exhibited a model for a 
commercial company. The trade to China, the eaſi- 
eſt, the ſafeſt, and the moſt advantageous that is car- 
ried on with Aſia, had been given up to a particular 
body of merchants. „ N 

Tux bloody war of 1689 added to the calamities 
of the India company, even by the very ſucceſſes of 
France. Swarms of privateers, fitted out from the 
ſeveral harbours in the kingdom, annoyed by their vi- 
gilance 
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B of OK gilance and bravery thetrade of Holland and England. 
282 In their numberleſs prizes were found a prodigious 
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quantity of India goods, which were retailed at a low 
price. The company, who by this competition were 
forced to ſell under prime coſt, endeavoured to find 
out ſome expedient to ſave themſelves from this dan- 
ger, but could think of none that was reconcileable 
with the intereſt of the privateers; nor did the miniſ- 
ter think proper to ſacrifhce an uſeful ſet of men to a 
body, which had fo lon ' wearied him with their 
murmurs and complaints, 

BExs1DEs theſe, the company had many more cauſes 
of diſcontent. The financiers had ſhewn an open ha- 
tred for them, and were continually oppoſing or confin- 
ing them. Supported by thoſe vile aſſociates which they 
always have at court, they endeavoured to put an end 
to the India trade, under the ſpecious pretence of en- 
couraging the home manufactures. The government 
was at firſt afraid of being expoſed to reproach, by 
departing from the principles of Colbert, and repeal- 
ing the moſt ſolemn edits: but the farmers of the re- 
venue found means to render thoſe privileges uſeleſs, 
which the miniſtry would not aboliſh, and the company 
no longer enjoyed, without being e * 
of them. 

Heavy duties were ſucceflively tad upon all Indi 
goods. Half a year ſeldom paſſed, without ſome new 
regulation, ſometimes to allow, ſometimes to prohibit, 
the uſe of theſe commadities : there was a continued 
ſcene of contradictions in a part of adminiſtration, 
that would have required ſteady and invariable princi- 
ples. All theſe variations gave Europe room to think 
that trade would: hardly be eſtabliſhed in a kingdom 


where all depends upon the caprices of a miniſter, or 
the intereſt af thoſe who _ 
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Tax conduct of an ignorant and corrupt admini- B 1 1. K 
ſtration, the levity and impatience of the proprietors, — , 


the intereſted. views of the comptrollers of finance, 
the oppreflive ſpirit of the treaſury, joined to other 
cauſes, had prepared the ruin of the company. The 
miſeries of the war, carried on for the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion, haſtened their deſtruction. 

Every reſource was exhauſted. The moſt ſanguine 
ſaw no proſpe& of their being able to ſend out a 
fleet. Beſides, if by unexpected good fortune ſome 
few weak veſſels ſhould be fitted out, it was to' be 
feared they might be ſeized in Europe, or in India, 
by diſappointed creditors, who muſt neceſſarily be 
exaſperated. Theſe powerful motives determined the 
company in 1707, to conſent that ſome rich mer- 
chants ſhould ſend their own ſhips to India, upon 
condition that they ſhould allow the company fif- 
teen per cent. profit upon the goods they ſhould bring 
home, and the right of taking ſuch ſhare in thoſe 
ſhips as their circumſtances ſhould admit of. Soon 
after this, they were even reduced to make over the 
whole and excluſive exerciſe of their privilege to 
ſome privateers of St. Malo, ſtill reſerving the ſame 
conceſſion, which for ſome years you had in ſome 
"_ kept them from run. 

NoTwWITHSTANDING this deſperate ſituation, in 

1714 they ſolicited the renewal of their charter, 
which was nearly expired, and which they had en- 
joyed for half a century. n who did 
not know, or would not perceive, 
prudential might be adopted, granted them an indul- 


gence for ten years longer. This new regulation took | 


place but in part, in conſequence of ſome extraor- 


dinary events, the cauſes of which we ſhall next 
r en into. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


WHOEVER has been accuſtomed to trace the pro. 


ws of empires, has always conſidered the death of 


Colbert as the event that put an end to the true pro- 
ſperity of France, She ſtill appeared with ſome out- 
ward ſplendour, but her inward decay increaſed dai- 
ly. Her finances, adminiſtered without order or 
principle, fell a prey to a multitude of rapacious 
farmers of the revenue. Theſe people made them- 
ſelves neceſſary even by their plunders, and went fo 
far as to impoſe terms to government. The confu- 
ſion, uſury, and continual alterations in the coin, 
the reductions of intereſt, the alienations of the do- 
main and of the taxes, engagements. which it was im- 
poſſible to fulfil, the creation of penſions and places, 
the privileges and exemptions of all kinds, and a thou- 
ſand other evils, each more ruinous than the other, 
were the conſequences of ſo corrupt an * 
tion. 

TRE loſs of credit ſoon became univerſal. - Bank- 
ruptcies were more frequent. Money grew ſcarce, 
and trade was at a ſtand. The conſumption was leſs. 
The culture of lands was neglected. Artiſts went 
over to foreign countries. The common people had 


neither food nor cloathing. The nobility ſerved in 


the army without pay, and mortgaged their lands, 


All orders of men groaned under the weight of taxes, 


and were in want of the neceſſaries of life. The 
royal effects had loſt their value. The contracts up- 


on the hotel de ville ſold but for half their worth, and 


the bills of ſale fell eighty or ninety per cent. under 
par, Lewis XIV, a little before his death, was in 
great want of eight. millions (350, oool.); and was 
forced to give bonds for 32,000,000 (1, 400, oool.) 

which was borrowing at four hundred per cent. 
In this confuſion were public affairs, when the 
Duke of Orleans took the reins of government. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who were for violent meaſures, propoſed to ; O O Kk 
ſacrifice the creditors of the ſtate to the landholders, IV. 
as the former. were in proportion to the latter but 

as one to ſix hundred. The regent refuſed to come 

into a meaſure that would have ſtamped an indelible 

ſtain upon his adminiſtration. He preferred an in- 

quiry into the public engagements to a total bank- 

7 ruptcy. | 

NoTwI1THSTANDING the reduction of 600,000,000 
(26,250,0001.) of ſtock to bearer, to 250,000,000 
(10, 937, Sool.) of government bonds, the national 
debt amounted to 262,138,001 livres (90,218,5371, 
I1s.)-at twenty-eight livres (II. 48. 6d.) the mark, 
the intereſt of which at four per cent. amounted ta 
89,983,453 livres (3,936,7761. 18. 4d. f.) 

THis enormous debt, which nearly abſorbed the 
whole of the public revenue, ſuggeſted the idea of 
appointing a bed of juſtice, to call thoſe to account 
þ: who had been the authors of the public calamities, 
; and had enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of the 

nation. -This inquiry only ſerved to expoſe to pub- 
lic view the incapacity of the miniſters who had been 
inſtruſted with the management of. the finances, the 
craft of the farmers of the revenue who had ſwallow- 
ed them up, and the baſeneſs of the courtiers who had 
ſold their intereſt to the firſt bidder, By this expe- 
riment, honeſt minds were confirmed in the abhor- 
' rence they always had for ſuch a tribunal. It de- 
grades the dignity of the prince who fails to fulfil his 
engagements, and expoſes to the people the vices of 
a corrupt adminiſtration. It is injurious to the rights 
of the citizen, who is accountable for his actions ta 
none but the law. It ſtrikes terror into the rich, 
who are marked out as delinquents, merely becauſe 
0 they are rich, be their fortunes well or ill gotten. It 
gives encouragement to informers, who point out as 
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fit objects for tyranny ſuch as it may be advantage- 
ous to ruin. It is compoſed of unmerciful leeches, 
who ſee guilt wherever they ſuſpect there is money, 
It ſpares plunderers, who find means to ſecret their 
wealth in time; and ſpoils honeſt men who think 
themſelves ſecure in their innocence. It ſacrifices 
the intereſts of the treaſury to the whims of a few 
greedy, profligate, and extravagant favourites. 
WhHiLE France was exhibiting to all Europe the 
cruel and diſgraceful ſpectacle of theſe complicated 
evils, a Scotch empiric arrived at Paris, who for ſome 
time had been travelling about, and making a diſ- 
play of his talents, hurried on by his own reſtleſs diſ- 
poſition. His fiery genius and peremptory manner 
were capable of bearing down every argument, and 
ſurmounting every difficulty. In 1716 he ſuggeſted 
the idea of a bank, the ſucceſs of which confounded 
his opponents, and even exceeded his own expecta- 
tions. With ninety millions (3, 937, 50ol.) that the 
Weſt India company furniſhed towards this bank, it 
gave new life to agriculture, to trade, to arts; in 
ſhort, to the whole nation. The author was ex- 
tolled as an accurate, extenſive, and elevated genius, 


who deſpiſed fortune, aimed only at glory, and want- 


ed to tranſmit his name to poſterity by great actions. 
Such was the gratitude of the public, that he was 
thought to deſerve the higheſt honours. This aſto- 
niſhing proſperity gave him an unlimited authority, 
He made uſe of it in 1719 to unite the Eaſt and Weſt 
India companies, as likewiſe thoſe of Africa and 


China, into one body. Commercial ſchemes were 


the leaſt concern of the new ſociety. They carried 
their ambition ſo far as to pretend to pay off all the 
national debt, The government granted them the 
fole FIG of tobacco, the mint, the receipts, and 


general 
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general farms, to enable them to purſue ſo grand a 
project. 

Ar firſt, Law's ſchemes met with 8 appro- 
bation. Six hundred and twenty-four thouſand 
| ſhares, moſtly bought with government bills, and 
which upon an average did not really coſt 500 livres 
(211. 175. 6d.)roſe to 10, ooo livres(4371. 10s.) payable 
in bank notes. Such was the infatuation of the pub- 
lic, that not 'only Frenchmen, but foreigners, and 
even the moſt ſenſible people, fold their ſtock, their 
lands, their jewels, to play this extraordinary game. 


Gold and filver were held in no eſtimation ; and no- 


thing but paper currency was ſought after. 

THis frenzy multiplied paper credit to ſuch an 
amazing degree, that it circulated to the amount of 
6, 138, 243, 590 livres (268,548,1571. 18. 3d.) in ſhares 


of India ſtock, or in bank notes, though there was 


actually in the kingdom no more than twelve hundred 


millions (52,500,0001.) in ſpecie, at ſixty livres a 
mark: (21. 128. 6d.) 

Socx diſproportion might poſſibly have been ſup- 
ported in a free nation, where it had been brought on 
by degrees. The citizens, accuſtomed to conſider 
the nation as a permanent and independent body, 
truſt to its ſecurity the more readily, as they are ſel- 
dom thoroughly acquainted with its powers, and 
have a good opinion of its equity founded on expe- 


rience. Upon the ſtrength of this favourable preju- 


dice, credit is often ſtretched in thoſe ſtates beyond 


the real reſources and ſecurities of the nation. This is 


not the caſe in an abſolute monarchy, eſpecially ſuch 
as have often broken their engagements. If in times 
of public infatuation an implicit confidence is ſhewn, 
the effect ceaſes with the cauſe. Their inſolvency 
becomes evident. The honeſty of the monarch, the 
mortgage, the ſtock, every thing appears imaginary. 
The 
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BOOK The creditor, recovered from his delirium, demands 
1 his money with a degree of impatience proportiona- 
ble to his uneaſineſs. The hiſtory of the ſyſtem will 
corroborate this truth. | 
In order to anſwer the firſt demands, the govern- 
ment had recourſe to very extraordinary expedients. 
Gold was prohibited in trade ; all perſons were for- 
bidden to keep by them more than five hundred livres 
(211. 17s. 6d.) in ſpecie. An edict was publiſhed de- 
claring ſeveral ſucceſſive diminutions in the value 
of the coin. This had the deſired effect; people were 
now not ſo anxious to draw their money from the 
bank ; on the contrary, in leſs than a month they 
brought in ſpecie to the amount of forty-four mil- 
lion fix hundred ninety-fix thouſand one hundred and 
ninety livres (1, 955, 458l. 6s. 3d.) in fpecie, at eighty 
livres (31. 10s.) a mark. | 
As this infatuation could not be laſting, it was 
Judged expedient to leſſen the diſproportion between 
paper currency and money, by reducing the bank bills 
to half their value, and the ſhares to five ninths. The 
ſtandard for the coin was fixed at eighty-two livres 
ten ſols (31. 12s. 2d. .) a mark. This ſcheme, the 
«moſt rational, perhaps, that could have been deviſed 
in the critical ſituation of affairs, completed the ge- 
neral confuſion. The conſternation was univerſal; 
every one imagined he had loſt half his fortune, and 
haſtened to call in the remainder. The bank had nv 
ſtock, and the ſtock-brokers found they had only 
been graſping at ſhadows. The foreigners, who had 
realized their paper at firſt, and carried off one-third 
of the ready money of the kingdom, were the leaft 
loſers. The hopes which the government had 
conceived of paying off the national debt diſappear- 
ed with Law; and there remained no laſting monu- 
ment of the ſyſtem, but an India company, whoſe 
| | ſhares 
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ſhares were fixed by the liquidation of 1723, to the B 


number of fifty-ſix thouſand, but by ſubſequent. 
events were reduced to fifty thouſand two hundred 
ſixty-eight and four-tenths. 

UNFORTUNATELY it preſerved the privileges of 
the ſeveral companies out of which it had been form- 
ed; and this prerogative added neither to its wiſdom 
or power : it confined the negro-trade, and ſtopped 
the progreſs of the ſugar colonies. Moſt of its pri- 


vileges ſerved only to authoriſe odious monopolies. 


The moſt fertile-regions upon earth, when occupied 
by the company, were neither peopled nor cultivated. 
The ſpirit of finance, which reſtrains purſuits as 
much as the commercial ſpirit enlarges them, be- 
came the ſpirit of tae company, and has continued 
ever ſince. The directors thought only of turning 
to their own advantage the rights ceded to the com- 
pany in Aſia, Africa, and America, It became a 
ſociety of contractors, rather than a trading compa- 
ny. Nothing could poſſibly be ſaid in praiſe of their 
adminiſtration, had they not-been ſo honeſt as to 
pay off the debts accumulated in India for a century 
paſt; and taken care to ſecure Pondicherry againſt 
any invaſion, by ſurrounding it with walls. Their 
trade was but ſmall and precarious till Orry was ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the finances of the nation. 


THAT upright and diſintereſted miniſter ſullied 
his virtues by a harſhneſs of temper which he apolo- 
gized for in a manner not much to the credit of the 
nation. One day that a friend was reproaching him 
for the roughneſs of his manners, he anſwered, How 


can I behave otherwiſe ? Out of a hundred people I fee * 


a day, fifty take me for a fool, and fifty for a knave. He had 


a brother named Fulvy, who was leſs rigid in his 
principles, but had more affability, and greater capa- 
city. He intruſted him with the concerns of the 


company, 
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BOOK company, which could not but flouriſh under ſuch 2 
= direction. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the former prejudices and 
thoſe which ſtill prevailed ; notwithſtanding the ab- 
horrence the public had for any remains of Law's 
ſyſtem; notwithſtanding the authority of the Sor- 
bonne, which had decided that the dividend upon the 
ſhares came under the denomination of uſury; not- 
withſtanding the blindneſs of a nation credulous 
enough not to be ſhocked at ſo abſurd a deciſion; 
yet ſtil} the two brothers found means to convince 
Cardinal Fleury, that it was proper to ſupport the 
India company in an effectual manner. They even 
prevailed upon that miniſter, who was ſometimes too 
parſimonious, to laviſh the king's favours upon this 
eſtabliſnment. The care of ſuperintending its trade 
and increaſing its powers was afterwards committed 
to ſeveral perſons of known abilities. 

Dumas was fent to Pondicherry. He ſoon ob- 
tained leave of the court of Delhi to coin money; 
which privilege was worth four or five hundred thou- 
ſand livres (about 19, 7o0l. on an average) a year. 
He obtained a ceſſion of the territory of Karical, 
which entitled him to a conſiderable ſhare in the 
trade of Tanjour. Some time after, a hundred thou- 


fand Marattas invaded the Decan. They attacked 


the Nabob of Arcot, who was vanquiſhed and ſlain, 
His family and ſeveral of his ſubjects took refuge in 
Pondicherry. They were received with all the kind- 
neſs due to allies in diſtreſs. Ragogi Bouſſola, the 
general of the victorious army demanded, that they 
ſhould be delivered up to him ; and further required 
the payment of 1,200,000 lives ( 52,5001.) by virtue 
of a tribute, which he pretended the French had 
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Dumas made anſwer, That ſo long as the Moguls 


had been maſters of that country, they had always, — 


treated the French with the reſpect due to one of the 
moſt illuſtrious nations in the world, which took a 
pride in her turn in protecting her benefactors; that 
it was contrary to the character of that magnanimous 
nation to deliver up a number of women and chil- 
dren, and of unfortunate and defenceleſs men, to ſee 
them put to death ; that the fugitives then in the 

town were under the protection of his king, who 
eſteemed. it his higheſt honour to be the protector of 
the diſtreſſed ; that every Frenchman in Pondicherry 
would gladly die in their defence ; and that his own, 
life was forfeited, if his ſovereign were to know that 
he had ſo much as liſtened to the mention of a tri- 
bute. He added, that he was ready to defend the 
place to the laſt extremity ; and if he was overpower- 
ed, he would get on board his ſhips, and return to 
Europe: that Rogogi might conſider whether he 
choſe to expoſe his army to utter deſtruction, when 
the greateſt advantage that could; be obtained by it 

was to take poſſeſſion of a heap of ruins. 

Tu Indians had not been accuſtomed to hear the 
French talk with ſo much dignity. This boldneſs 
ſtaggered the general of the Marattas ; and, after ſome' 
negotiations ſkilfully carried on, he determined to 
keep peace with Pondicherry. 
 WuitsT Dumas was procuring wealth and reſpect 
to the company, the government. ſent la Sourdonnaia 
to the Iſle of France. 
T nx Portugueſe, at the time of their firſt voyages 

to India, had diſcovered: to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, 
between the 19th and 20th degrees of Jatitude, three 
iſlands, to which they gave the names of Maſcaren- 
has, Gerne, and Rodrigue, There they found nei- 
ther men nor quadrupeds, and attempted. no ſettle- 
Vol. I. H h ment 
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ment upon either of the iſlands. The moſt weſtern 
of them, which had been called Maſcarenhas, ſerved 
as a refuge about the year 1665 to ſome Frenchmen, 
who before were ſettled at Madagaſcar. There they 
found an extent of ſixty miles in length, and forty-five 
in breath, full of mountains, and but few plains, At 
firſt they bred cattle, and afterwards they-cultivated 
European corn, Aſiatic and African fruits, and ſome 
vegetables fit for that mild climate. The health, 
plenty, and freedom they enjoyed, induced ſeveral 
ſailors belonging to the ſhips that touched there for 
refreſhments, to come and live amongſt them. In- 
duſtry brought on population. In 1718, they pro- 
cured ſome coffee-trees from Arabia, which ſucceeded 
| tolerably well; though the fruit had loſt much of its 
flavour. This culture and other laborious. employ- 
ments were performed by ſlaves from the coaſt of 
Africa, or from Madagaſcar. Then the iſland, which 
had changed its name from Maſcarenhas to the iſle 
of Bourbon, became an important object to the com- 
pany. In 1763, the population amounted to 4627 
white people, and 15149 blacks ; the cattle conſiſted 
of 8702 beeves, 4084 ſheep, 7405 goats, 7619 hogs. 
Upon an extent of 125, 90 acres of cultivated land, 
they gathered as much caſſava as would feed their 
flaves, 1135000 pounds weight of corn, 844100 
pounds of rice, 2879100 pound of maize, and 2535100 
pounds of coffee, which the company bought 155 at 
{ix ſols (about 3d.) a pound. 

UNFORTUNATELY this valuable poſſeſſion has no 
harbour. This inconvenience determined the French 
to attempt a ſettlement on the iſland of Cerne, where 
the Portugueſe had, as uſual, left ſome quadrupeds 
and fowls for the benefit of ſuch of their ſhips as 
ſhould chance to touch there. The Dutch, who af- 
EY took — of it, forſook it from an ap- 

| prehenſion 
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prehenſion of multiplying their ſettlements too much. 8 00 K 


there in 1720, and changed its name from Mauritius 
to the iſle of France, which it ſtill bears. 
Tus firſt people that were ſent thither, came over 
from Bourbon, and there they were forgotten for fif- 
teen years. They only formed as it were a corps de 
garde, with orders to hang out a French flag, to in- 
form all nations that the iſland had a maſter. The 
company, long undetermined, decided at laſt for the 


keeping it, and in 1735 la Bourdonnais was commiſ- 


ſioned to improve it. 
T Hi1s man, who has ſince been ſo fanious;; 3 
at St. Malo, and had been at ſea from the age of ten 


years; all his voyages had been proſperous, and in 


every one he had ſignalized himſelf by ſome extraor- 


dinary action. He had reconciled the Arabs and the 


Portugueſe, who were preparing to maſſacre one 
another in the road of Mocha : and had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the war at Mahe. He was the firſt French- 
man who ever thought of ſending armed veſſels into 
the Indian ſeas. He was known to be equally, ſkilful 
in the art of ſhip-building, as in that of navigating 


and defending a ſhip. His ſchemes bore the mark of 


genius, nor were his views contracted by the cloſe 
attention he paid to all the minute particulars of what- 
ever ſcheme he undertook. ' Difficulties did but 
quicken his activity, and diſplay his talent for diſ- 
poſing the men under his command to the beſt ad- 
vantage. Nothing was ever laid to his charge but 
an immoderate paſſion for riches; and it muſt be 


_ confeſſed he was not over-ſcrupulous as to the means 


of acquiring them. 


HE was no ſooner arrived at the Iſle of Na 
than he made it his buſineſs to acquire every infor- 
mation he could concerning it. He found it to be 


1 31890 


The iſland was uninhabited when the French landed x IV. 4s 
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BOOK 31890 toiſes in its greateſt diameter, 22124 in its 

IV. , greateſt breadth, and 4.32680 acres in ſurface. The 
greateſt part of this ground was covered with foreſts 
almoſt impenetrable, and with mountains not ex- 
ceeding 400 toiſes in height. Moſt of them were 
full of reſervoirs. of water, which poured down in 
ſtreams upon a dark grey earth, full of ann 
and for the moſt part ſtony. 

TE ſea coaſt was what la Bourdonnais chiefly at- 
tended to; and his principal obſervations related to 
the two dare he found there. He thought the 
harbour on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of little conſequence, 
on account of the regular and high winds, which 
make it impoſſible, or at leaſt very difficult, to fail 
out of it at any ſeaſon of the year. That on the 
north-weſt he found far preferable, though the 
ſhips muſt get to it through a narrow channel be- 
tween two flats, and then be towed in, and though it 
will ſcarcely admit above thirty five or forty ſhips. 

As ſoon as la Bourdonnais had procured theſe ne- 
aner informations, he endeavoured to inſtil a ſpirit 

of emulation into the firſt colonifts on the iſland, 

who: were entirely diſcouraged. at the neglect with 

which: they had been treated, and attempted to re- 

duce to ſome ſubordination the vagrants lately arrived 

from the mother country. He made them cultivate 

rice and wheat, for the good of the- Europeans, and 

- caſſava, which he had brought from Brazil, for the 
flaves. They were to be furniſhed from Madagaſen | 

with meat for the daily conſumption of the richer in- 

habitants and of ſea-faring men, till the cattle they 
had procured from thence ſhould multiply ſo conſi - 

eee as to prevent the neceſſity of importing any 

A poſt which he had eſtabliſhed on the little 

ifand of Rodrigue, abundantly - ſupplied the poor 

with turtle. Here hips going to India. ſoon o_ 
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all the refreſhments. and conveniencies they wanted B 09 K 
after a tedious paſſage. Three ſhips were fitted out, — 
one of which carried 500 tons burden. If the foun- 
der had not the ſatisfaction of bringing the colony 
to the utmoſt degree of proſperity it was capable of, 
at leaſt he had the credit of having diſcovered what 
degree of importance it might acquire in able hands. 
Tuxsk improvements, however, though they ſeem- 
ed to be owing to enchanment, did not meet with 
the approbation of thoſe who were principally con- 
cerned in them, and la Bourdonnais'was compelled 
to juſtify himſelf. One of the directors was aſking 
him one day how it happened that he had conducted 
the affairs of the company fo ill, while he had taken 
ſo much care of his own. Becauſe, ſaid he, I have 
managed mine according to my own judgment, and thoſe 
of the company according to your direction. 
_ GREAT men have been always more uſeful to the 
public, than large collective bodies. Nations and ſo- 
cieties are but the inſtruments of men of genius; 
theſe have been the true founders of ſtates and colo- 
nies. Spain, Portugal, Holland, and England, owe 
their foreign conqueſts and ſettlements to able war- 
riors, experienced ſeamen, and legiſlators of ſuperior 
talents. France eſpecially is more indebted to ſome 
fortunate individuals for the glory ſhe has, acquired, 
than to the form of her government. One of theſe 
ſuperior men had juſt eſtabliſhed the power of France 
over two important iſlands in Africa; another ſtill 
more extraordinary, whoſe name Was Dupleix, add- 
ed ſplendour to the French name in Aſia. 220 
Fx was firſt ſent to the banks of the Ganges, 
where he ſuperintended the colony of Chanderna- 
gore. That ſettlement, though formed in a part of 
the globe the beſt. adapted for great commereial un- 
dertakings, had been but in a languid ſtate, till he 
No | g took 
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B wy OK took the management of it. The company was not 


„able to ſend any great ſtock; and the agents, who 
-went over there without apy of their own, had not 
been able to avail themſelves of the liberty that was 
allowed them of advancing their own private affairs. 
The activity of the new governor, who brought an 
ample fortune, the reward of ten years ſucceſsful la- 
bours, ſoon ſpread throughout the colony. In a 
country abounding with money they ſoon found cre- 
1. when once they ſhewed themſelves deſerving of 

In a ſhort time, Chandernagore excited the ad- 
* of its neighbours, and the envy of its ri- 
vals. Dupleix, who had engaged the reſt of the 
French in his vaſt ſpeculations, opened freſh ſources 

of commerce all over the Mogul's Dominions, and-as 
far as Thibet. On his arrival he had not found a 
ſingle ſloop, and he fitted out fifteen armed veſſels at 
once. | Theſe ſhips carried on trade in different places 
in India. Some he ſent to the Red Sea, to the Gulph 
of Perſia, to Surat, to Goa, to the Maldives, and 
Manilla Iſlands, and to all the ſeas mhers there. Was 
a e of trading to adyantage. 

DurrEIx had for twelve years ſupperted the ts 
nour of the French name on the Ganges, and in- 
creaſed the revenues of the public as well as the pri- 

vate fortunes of individuals, when he was called to 
Pondicherry, to take upon him the general ſuperin- 
tendency of all the company's affairs in India. They 
were then in a more flouriſhing condition than they 
had ever yet been, or, have eyer been ſince ; for that 

2 year the returns amounted to twenty-four millions 
(1, os, oool. ) Had they, continued to act prudently, 
had they confided more in two ſuch men as Dupleix 
and la Bourdonnais, they would probably have ac- 
quired ſuch -_ as would not have 1 — de- 
r 81 | 
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have ſecured to the French the ſovereignty of the ſeas 


in Aſia, during the whole courſe of the war. He 


was convinced, that which ever nation ſhould firſt 
take up arms in India, would have a manifeſt advan- 
tage over the other. He therefore deſired to have a 
ſquadron, with which he ſhould fail to the Iſle of 
France, and there wait till hoſtilities began. F rom 


this place he was to go and cruize in the ſtraits of 
Sunda, where moſt of the ſhips paſs that are going 
to, or coming from China, There he would have in- 


tercepted all the Engliſh ſhips, and ſaved thoſe of the 


French. , He. would have even taken the ſmall ſqua- 


dron which England ſent into thoſe very latitudes; 
and, having thus made himſelf maſter of the Indian 


four, would haye ruined all the Engliſh ſettlements i in 


thoſe parts. 
TRE miniſtry approved of this plan, and ated 


Him five men of war, with which he ſet ſail. 


„ Hz had. ſcarcely ſet ſail, when the direQors, equally 


offended at their being kept in the dark as to the deſti- 


nation pf t the ſquadron, and at the expences it. had occa- 


> - & IF? 


honed them, and Jealous of the, advantage. this would 


give to a man who, in their opinion, was already. too 


independent, exclaimed againſt this armament as they 
had done before, and declared it tobe uſeleſs. They 
were, or. .pretended to be, ſo fully. convinced, of the 


neutrality. that would be obſerved in India between the 


two companies, that they perſuaded the miniſter into 
that opinion, when la Bourdonnais was no longer 


preſens to animate him, and guide his inexperience. 
Tk court of Verſailles was not aware that a 


8 ſupported chieffy by trade, would not eaſily 
be induced to leave them in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
Indian ocean and that, if ſhe Fikher, made or liſten- 
ed 


3 


LABOR DON NAILS ſaw an approaching rupture B L A "= 
with England ; and propoſed a ſcheme which would EP 
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ed to any propoſals of neutrality, it muſt be only ta 


gain time, It was not aware that, even ſuppoſing 
ſuch an agreement was made bona fide on both ſides, 
a thouſand unforeſeen events might interrupt it, It 
was not aware, that the obje& propoſed could never 


be fully anſwered, becauſe the ſea-forces of both na- 
tions, not being bound by any private agreement made 


between two companies, would attack their ſhips in 
the European ſeas. It was not aware, that in the co- 
lonies themſelves they would make preparations to 
guard againſt a ſurprize; that theſe precautions would 
create a miſtruſt on both ſides; and that miſtruſt 
would bring on an open rupture. All theſe particu- 
lars were not perceived by the court, and the 'ſqua- 


dron was recalled. Hoſtilities began; and the loſs of 


almoft eyery French ſhip going to India, ſhewed too 
late which of the two was the moſt rn ſyſtem 


of politics. 
| ta BouRDONNAIS was as deeply affected for the 


errors that had occaſioned the misfortunes of the na- 
tion, as if he had been guilty of them himſelf, and 
applied wholly to remedy them. Without magazines, 
without proviſions, without money, he found means 
by his attention and perſeverence to form a ſquadron, 


compoſed of a ſixty- gun ſhip, and five merchantmen, 


which he turned into men of war. He ventured to 
attack the Engliſh ſquadron ; he beat them, purſued. 


and forced them to quit the coaſt of Coromandel; he 
then beſieged and took Madraſs, the firſt of the Eng 


lich ſettlements. The victor was preparing for freſh, 


— 


expeditions, which were certain and eaſy; but he met 
with the moſt violent oppoſition, which not only oca- 


ſioned the loſs of the ſum of 9557 livres 


(396, 2431. 158.) he had ſtipulated for as the ran ſom of 


| the city, but alſo deprived him of the ſucceſs which 


15 muſt 4 have followed- iy undertakings. 


TRE 
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mies to each other. The directors and the infe- 
rior officers had taken part in the quarrel, accord- 
ing as their inclination or their intereſt led them. 
The two factions were extremely incenſed againſt 
each other. That which had cauſed la Bourdon- 
nais's ſquadron to be taken from him, was enraged 
to ſee that he had found reſources in himſelf, to 
ward off every blow that was aimed at him. There 
is good reaſon to believe, that this faction purſued 
him to India, and inſtilled the poiſon of jealouſy into 


the heart of Dupleix. Two men formed to eſteem 


and love each other, to adorn the French name, and 
to deſcend together to poſterity, became the vile tools 
of an animoſity in which they were not the leaſt in- 
tereſted. Dupleix oppoſed la Bourdonnais, and made 
him loſe much time. The latter, after having ftaid 
too long on the coaſt of Coromandel, waiting for the 
ſuccours which had been unneceſſarily delayed, faw 
his ſquadron deſtroyed by a ſtorm. The crews were 
diſpoſed to mutiny. So many misfortunes, brought 


on by the intrigues of Dupleix, determined la Bours | 


donnais to return to Europe, where a horrid dungeon 
was the reward of all his glorious ſervices, and the 
end of all the-hopes which the nation had built upon 
his great talents.” The Engliſh,' delivered from that 
formidable enemy in India, and conſiderably reinforc- 
ed, found themſelves in a condition to attack the 
French in their turn, _ . laid | ſiege 1 to 
eee >. a 
DuriIx els wad fur paſt errors. He 
defended the town with great {kill and bravery; and 
after the trenches had been opened ſix weeks, | thi 
Engliſh- were forced' to raiſe ye ſiege. The news 
of the peace arrived ſoon alter, and all hoſtilities 
ceaſed between the companies of both nations. 
5 Tux 
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Tur company was then governed by two of the B OO K 
king s commiſſaries, who were irreconcileable ene- 
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Book Tut taking of Madraſs, la Bourdonnais's engage- 


IV. 


view of the 


French to 
aggrandize 
themſelves. 
Account of 
Indoſt an. 


ment at ſea, and the raiſing of the ſiege of Pondi- 
cherry, gave the Indian nations a high opinian of the 


French; and they were reſpected in thoſe parts as ihe 


firſt and. greateſt of the European powers. | 
Durrix endeayoured to avail himſelf of this FA 


| poſition, and took care to procure laſting and impor, 


tant adyantages for his nation. In order to judge 
rightly of his projects, we muſt lay before the Wal 
a deſcription of the ſtate of Indoſtan at that time. 
Ir we may credit uncertain tradition, that fine rick 
country tempted the firſt conquerors of the world, 
But whether Bacchus, Hercules, Seſoſtris, or Darius; 
did or did not carry their-arms through thatlarge pore 
tion of the globe, certain it is, that it proved an in- 
exhauſtible fund of fictions and wonders to the anti- 
ent Greeks. That people, ever credulous, becauſe 
they were carried away by their imagination, were ſo 
enchanted with theſe marvellous ſtories, that they ſtill 
gave credit to them, even in the more neee 
ages of the republic. 2 not 
Ix we conſider this matter 8 to the princi 
ples of reaſon and truth, we ſhall find that a pure air, 
wholeſome food, and great frugality, had early mul- 
tiplied men to a prodigious degree in Indoſton. They 
were acquainted with laws, civil government and arts; 
whilſt the reſt of the earth was deſert and ſavage 
Wiſe and beneficial inſtitutions preſerved theſe peo- 
ple from corruption, and their only care was to enjoy 
the giftsof the earth and of the climate. If from time to 
time their morals were tainted in ſome of theſe ſtates, 
the empire was immediately ſubverted; and when 
Alexander entered theſe regions, he fund waſh few 


| kings, and many free . 8 


A counTRy divided into. numberteſs.liglerfiates 


bee of e ore ne and ane, n 
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could not make a very formidable reſiſtance againſt 
the hero of Macedonia, His progreſs was rt and 
he would have ſubdued the whole country, had not 
death overtaken him in the midſt of his triumphs. _ 
By following this conqueror in his expeditions, the 
Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. This 
obſcure man, who had nothing to recommend him but 
his talents, collected a numerous army and drove the 
Macedonians out of the provinces they had invaded. 
The deliverer of his country then made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it, and united all Indoſtan under his dominion. 


How long he teigned, or what was the duration of 
the empire he had founded, is not known. 


— 4 


Arx the beginning of the eighth century, the Abibe 
over-ran India, as they did many other parts of the 
world. They ſubjected ſome fer” iſlands to their do- 
minion; but, content with trading peaceably on the 
continent, they. made but few ſettlements: on it. 

THREE centuries after this, ſome barbarians of their 


religion, who came out from Choraſſan headed by 
Mahmoud, attacked India on the north ſide, and ex- 


tended their depradations as far as Guzarat. They 
carried off immenſe ſpoils from thoſe wealthy provin- 
ces, and burried n under e in their 5 
and barren. deſerts; f aft * FFT rn 
TkESsE calamities were nog yet forguidily OY 
 Gingis-E.han, who with his Tartars had ſubdued the 
greateſt: part of Aſia, brought his victorious army to 
the weſtern borders of India. This was about the 
year 1200. It is not known what part this conqueror 
and his deſcendents took in the affairs of Indoſtan. 
Probably, they did not concern themſelves much about 


them; for it appears, that ſoon after the Patans n- | 


ed over this fine country.. 5 
| THESE are ſaid to have "ny A cable ES 
ſettled. on the. coaſts of n. who, taking advan- 


tage 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
tage of the weakneſs of the ſeveral kings and nations 


who had admitted them, eaſily ſeized upon many pro- 


vinces, and founded a vaſt empire, of which Delhi 
was the .capital. Under their dominion India was 


happy, Becauſe men educated to trade were not influ- 


enced by that ſpirit of devaſtation and rapine which | 
commonly attends invaders. 

Tux Indians had ſcarce had time to accuſtom them- 
ſelves to a foreign yoke, when, they were once more 
forced to change maſters. * Tamerlane, who came 
from great 'Tartary, and was already famous for his 
cruelties and his victories, advanced to the north fide 
of Indoſtan, at the end of the fourteenth century, 
with a well-diſciplined and triumphant army, inured 
to all the hardſhips of war. He ſecured the northern 


provinces himſelf, and abandoned the plunder of the 
ſouthern ones to his lieutenants. He ſeemed deter- 


mined to ſubdue all India, when on a ſudden he turn- 


ed his arms againſt Bajazet, overcame and dethroned 
that prince, and by the union of all his conqueſts 
found himſelf maſter of the immenſe ſpace that ex- 
tends from the delicious coaſt of Smyrna to the de- 
Fo. . botders of the e 20 ATR Nie death, vio- 


his children, alone ſurvived to nee his name. 


- THAT young prince, brought up in ſloth and luxu- 
ry, reigned in Samarcand, where his anceſtor had end- 


ed his days. The Uſbeck Tartars dethroned him, and 
conſtrained him to take refuge in the Cabuliſtan, Kas- 


guildas, the governor of that province; received him 
Mey 4 and ſupplied him with troops. n 

Tuts wiſe man addreſſed him in the following 
manner: It is not towards the north, where ven- 


P$eance would naturally call thee, chat thy ſteps 


a * muſt de directed. Soldiers enervited TEE | 
322 «© ſures 
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„ ſures of India, could not without raſhneſs attack B 0.0 K 
« warriors famous for their courage and their victo- a 
„ ries, Heaven has conducted thee to the banks of 
the Indus, in order to fix upon thy brow one of the 
cc richeſt diadems in the univerſe. Turn thy views 
« towards Indoſtan. That empire, torn in pieces by 
ce the inceſſant wars of the Indians and Patans, calls 
<« for a maſter. It is in thoſe delightful regions that 
<« thou muſt eſtabliſh a new monarchy, and raiſe thy 
ce glory equal to that of the formidable Tarmerlane.“ 

Inis judicious advice made a ſtrong impreffion on 
the mind of Babar. A plan of uſurpation was imme- 
diately traced out, and purſued with activity and ſkill 
Succeſs attended the execution. The northern pro- 
vinces, not excepting Delhi, ſubmitted after ſome re- 
ſiſtance; and thus a fugitive monarch had the honour 
of laying the foundation of. the power of the Mo- 
gul Tartars, which ſubſiſts to this day. 

Tnx preſervation of this conqueſt required a form 
of government. That which Babar found eſtabliſhed 
in India, was a kind of deſpotiſm, merely relative to 
civil matters, tempered by cuſtoms, forms, and opi- 
nion; in a word, adapted to that mildneſs which theſe 
nations derive from, the influence of the climate, and 
from the more powerful influence of religious tenets, 
To this peaceable conſtitution Babar ſubſtituted a 
ſevere and military deſpotiſm, ſuch as might be ex- 
pected from a victorious and barbarous nation. | 

RANGUILDAS was long witneſs to the power of the 
new ſovereign, and exulted in the ſucceſs of his own 
councils: The recollection of the ſteps he had taken 
to place his maſter's ſon upon the throne, filled him 
with a conſcious and real ſatisfaction. 

Ons day, as he was praying in the temple, he heard 
a Banian, who ſtood by him, cry out, O God! 


thou ſeeſt the ſufferings of my brethren. We are 
ea prey 
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BOOK © a prey to a young man who conſiders us as his pro- 


« perty, which he may ſquander and conſume as he 


e pleaſes. Among the many children who call upon 
«© thee from theſe vaſt regions, one opprefles all the 
<< reſt: avenge us of the tyrant ; avenge us of the 
< traitors who have placed him on the _—_ without 
* examining whether he was a juſt man.“ 
RANGUILDASs, aſtoniſhed, drew near to the Banian, 


and ſaid, O thou, who curſeſt my old age, hear 


< me. If I am guilty, my conſcience has miſled me. 
When I reſtored the inheritance to the ſon of my 
< ſovereign, when I expoſed my life and fortune to 


„ eſtabliſh his authority, God is my witneſs, that I 


thought I was acting in conformity to his wiſe de- 
„ crees: and, at the very inſtant when J heard thy 


. prayer, I was ſtill thanking heaven for granting me, 


in my latter ** thoſe two n of n 
<« reſt and glory.“ 

« GLoxy | cries the Banian. Learn, Rangailias 
< that glory belongs only to virtue, and not to aCti- 
< ons which are only ſplendid, without being uſeful 


„ to mankind. Alas ! what advantages did you pro- 
cure to Indoſtan when you crowned the ſon of an 


„ uſurper ? had you previouſly conſidered whether he 
<< was capable of doing good, and whether he would 
<< have the will and reſolution to be juſt? You fay, 
<< yau have reſtored to him the inheritance of his fa- 
e thers, as if men could be bequeathed and poſſeſſed 
like lands and cattle. Pretend not to glory, O Ran- 
6c guildas ! or, if you look for gratitude, 20 and ſeek 


ce jt in the heart of Babar; he owes it you. You 


<« purchaſed it at a = price, the happineſs of 2 
« whole nation.” ade os 

BaBar, however, whilſt he was bringing his fub- 
jects under the yoke of deſpotiſm, took care to con- 
fine it within certain bounds, and to draw up his in- 


; 1 


ſtitutes 


N 
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ſtitutes with ſo much force, that his ſucceſſors, though BOOK 
IV. 
abſolute, could not poſſibly be unjuſt. . The prince 


was to be the judge of the people, and the arbiter 
of the ſtate ; but his tribunal and his council were to 
be held in the public ſquare. Injuſtice and tyranny 
love darkneſs, in order to conceal themſelves from 
their intended victor: but when the monarch's acti- 
ons are to. be ſubmitted to the inſpection of his ſub- 
jects, it is a fign he intends nothing but their good. 
Openly to inſult a number of men aſſembled, is ſuch 
an outrage as even a tyrant would bluſh at. 

THe principal ſupport of his authority was a body 


of four thouſand men, who ſtiled themſelves the firſt 


ſlaves of the prince. Out of this body were choſen 
the Omrahs, thoſe perſons who compoſed the empe- 
ror's councils, and on whom he beſtowed lands, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by great privileges. "This ſort of poſſeſſions 
always reverted to the crown. It was on this conditi- 
on that all great offices were given. So true it is, that 
deſpotiſm enriches its ſlaves only to plunder them. 
GREAT intereſt, however, was made for the poſt 
of Omrah. Whoever aſpired to the government of a 
province, made this the object of his ambition. To 
prevent any projects the governors might form for 
their own aggrandizement or independence, they al- 
ways had overſeers placed about them, who were not 
under their controul, and who were commiſſioned to 
inſpect the uſe they made of the military force they 
were intruſtedsvith, to keep the conquered Indians 
in awe, The fortified towns were frequently in the 


hands of officers, who were accountable only to the 


Court. That ſuſpicious court often ſent for the go- 
vernor, and either continued him or removed him, as 


it happened to ſuit her fluctuating policy. Theſe 


changes were grown ſo common, that a new gover- 
0 | . | nor 
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BOOK nor coming out of Delhi, remained upon his elephant 
with his face turned towards the city, waiting, as * 6 
_— ſaid, to ſee his ſucceſſor come out. : boy 
, THE form of government, 1 was not the 
ſſame throughout the empire. The Moguls had left ſe- 
veral Indian princes in poſſeſſion of their ſovereignties, 
| and even with a power of tranſmitting them to their 
deſcendents. They governed according to the laws of 
the country, though accountable to a nabob appoint- 
ed by the court. They were only obliged to pay tri- 
bute, and to conform to the conditions ſtipulated with 
their anceſtors at the time of the conqueſt. 

Trex conquering nation could not have committed 
any conſiderable ravages ſince it does not yet conſti- 
tute more than a tenth part of the population of India. 
There are a hundred millions of Indians to ten milli- 
ons of Tartars. The two nations have never inter- 
mixed. None but Indians are farmers and artificers. 
They alone live in the country, and carry on the ma- 
nufactures. The Mohammedans are to be found in the 
capital, at court, in great cities, in camps and armies. 

Ir appears, that at that period when the Moguls 
entered Indoſtan; they found no private property. All 
the lands belonged to the Indian princes; and it may 

eaſily be imagined that ſavage conquerors, ſunk in ig- 

norance and avarice, did not rectify this abuſe, which 

is the utmoſt ſtretch of arbitrary power. That porti- 

on of the lands of the empire which the new ſove- 

reigns call their own, was divided ins large govern- 

ments, which were called ſubabſhips. The ſubahs, who 

were intruſted with the civil and military government, 

were alſo appointed to receive the revenues. This 

they committed to the care of the nabobs, whom they 

BH eſtabliſhed throughout their ſubahſhips; and theſe 
700 again truſted this: buſineſs to private farmers, whoſe 
Ff immediate buſineſs it was to cultivate the lands. 


. 
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Ar the beginning of their year, which is in June, 
the nabob's officers agreed with the farmers for the 
price of their farm. A kind of deed was drawn up, 
called jamabandi, which was depoſited in the chan- 
cery of the province ; after which, the farmers went, 
each in his own diſtrict, to look for huſbandmen, 


and advanced them conſiderable ſums to enable them 


to ſow the ground. After harveſt, the farmers re- 


„ 


mitted the produce of their grounds to the nabobs 
officers. The nabob delivered it to the ſubah, and 
the ſubah paid it into the emperor's treaſury. The 
agreements were commonly for half the produce of 
the land; the other half went to pay the charges of 
culture to enrich the farmers, and to ſubſiſt thoſe 
whom they employed in tilling the land. In this ſyſ- 
tem were compriſed not only corn, which. is the prin- 
cipal crop, but all other productions of the earth. Be- 
tel, ſalt, tobacco, were all farmed in the ſame manner. 

THERE were alſo ſome cuſtom-houſes, and ſome 
duties upon the public markets; but no poll-tax, or 
any tax upon induſtry. "Theſe arbitrary rulers had 
not thought of requiring any thing from men who 
had nothing left them. The weaver, fitting at his 
loom,. worked without folicitude, and freely diſpoſed 
of the fruit of his labour. 

Tus liberty extended to every kind of moveables. 
They were truly the property of private perſons, 
who were not accountable to any perſon for them. 
They could diſpoſe of them in their life-time ; and, 
after their death, they devolved to their offepring, 


The houſes of Keine, the town-houſes with the 


little gardens belonging to them, were likewiſe ac- 


BOOK 


* 


— 


counted private property. They were nn 


and might be ſold. 
Ix the latter caſe, the buyer and ſeller appeared 


before the Cothoal. The conditions of the bargain 


Vol. I. I 1 were 
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9 OK were drawn up in writing; and the Cothoal affixed 
( his ſeal to the deed, to make it valid. 


TRE ſame formality was obſerved with regard to 
the purchaſe of ſlaves ; that is, of thoſe unfortunate 
men, who, under the preſſure of poverty, choſe ra- 
ther to be in bondage to one man who allowed them a 
ſubſiſtence, than to live under that general ſlavery in 
which they had no means of procuring the neceſſaries 
of life. They then ſold themſelves for a ſum of 


money; and this was tranſacted in preſence of the 


Cothoal, that the maſter's property might not be 
conteſted. 

THE Cothoal was a kind of notary public. There 
was one in every diſtrict of a certain ſize. It was be- 
fore him that the few deeds were tranſacted, which 
the nature of ſuch a government would admit of, 
Another officer, called Jemidar, decided all differences 
that aroſe between man and man ; and his deciſions 
were almoſt always definitive, unleſs the cauſe was a 
very important one, or unleſs the aggrieved party was 
rich enough to pay for having it reverſed at the na- 
bob's court. The Jemidar was likewiſe intruſted with 
the police. He had a power of inflicting ſlight puniſh- 
ments ; but all capital offences were reſerved for the 
judgment of the nabob, as he alone had a right to 
pronounce a ſentence of death. 

Such a government, which was no better than a 
deſpotiſm gradually deſcending from the throne down 
to the meaneſt officer, could have no other ſpring than 
a cozrcive power conitantly exerted. Accordingly as 
ſoon as the rainy ſeafon was over, the monarch quit- 
ted his capital, and reſided in his camp. The nabobs, 
the rajas, and the principal officers, were ſummoned 
to attend him; and in this manner he proceeded 
through all the provinces ſucceſſively, in military pa- 
rade, which, however, did not preclude political arti- 


fice. 
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fice. One great man was often employed to oppreſs B a - K 
another. The moſt odious refinement of deſpotiſm CAL 
is that of dividing its ſlaves. Theſe diviſions were fo- 
mented by informers, publicly kept by the prince, who 
were continually ſpreading alarm and terror. Theſe 
informers were always choſen among perſons of the 
firſt rank. Corruption is then at its hetght, when 
power can confer nobility on what is mean. 
EveERy year, the great Mogul ſet out on his pro- 
greſs, more as a conqueror, than as a ſovereign. He 
went to adminiiter juſtice in the provinces, as if he 
was going to plunder them; and maintained his au- 
thority by a parade of military force, which makes 
arbitrary government a continual ſtate-war. This 
manner of governing, though with legal forms is very 
dangerous for the monarch. So long as the people 
feel their wrongs merely through the channel of thoſe 
who are inveſted with his authority, they only mur- 
mur, upon the ſuppoſition that the ſovereign is igno- 
rant of them, and would not ſuffer any injuſtice if he 
knew it : but when the ſovereign gives it a ſanction 
by his preſence and by his own deciſions, then all 
confidence is at an end; the deception vaniſhes: he 
was a God; now he is an ideot, or a wicked man. 
TuE Mogul emperors, however, have long enjoy- 
ed the ſuperſtitious idea the nation had conceived of 
their ſacred character. That outward pomp which 
captivates the people more than juſtice, becauſe men 
are more ſtruck with what dazzles their eyes, than 
with what is beneficial to them; the richneſs and 
ſplendour of the prince's court; the grandeur that 
ſurrounded him in his travels; all this kept up in the 
minds of the people thoſe prejudices of ſervile igno- 
rance, which trembles before the idol it has raiſed. 
The various accounts that have been tranſmitted to 
us of the luxury of the moſt brilliant courts in the 
1% world, 
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B 0:9 K world, are not to be compared to the oſtentatious 
— pomp of the Great Mogul when he appears in public, 


The elephants, formerly ſo dreadful in war, but 
which are become uſeleſs in an army ſince the intro- 
duction of gunpowder ; theſe immenſe animals that 
are unknown in our climates, give an Aſiatic mo- 


narch an air of grandeur, of which we have no con- 


ception. The people fall proſtrate before their majeſ- 
tic ſovereign, who ſits exalted upon a throne of gold, 
glittering with precious ſtones, mounted on the 
haughty animal, who proceeds ſlowly, proud to pre- 
ſent the maſter of a great empire to the reſpect of ſo 


many ſlaves. Thus, by dazzling the eyes of men, or 


inſpiring them with terror, the Moguls preſerved and 


even enlarged their conqueſts. Aurengzebe com- 


pleted them, by making himſelf maſter of the whole 
peninſula. All Indoſtan, excepting a ſmall portion of 
it along the coaſt of Malabar, ſubmitted to that ſu- 
perſtitious and barbarous tyrant, who had imbrued 
his hands in the blood of his father, his i and 
his nephews. 

THis infamous deſpot made the Mogul power an 


object of deteſtation, but he ſupported it as long as he 


lived. At his death it was irrecoverably reduced. 


The uncertainty as to the right of ſucceſſion was the 


firſt cauſe of the diſturbances that aroſe after his de- 
miſe, at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Only one law was generally acknowledged; that 
which enaCted, that the ſceptre ſhould never go out of 
the family of Tamerlane ; but every emperor was at 
liberty to chuſe his ſucceſſor, without being obliged 


to regard the degree of conſanguinity. This indefinite 


right proved a ſource of diſcord. Young princes, 
whoſe birth entitled them to expect thę crown, and 
who frequently were at the head of a province and an 
army — their claim Tword-in-hand, and _ 
little 
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little regard to the will of a monarch who was no B N K 


more. This happened at the death of Auren 
His rich ſpoils were ſtained with blood. In theſe con- 
vulſions of the ſtate, the ſprings that reſtrained an ar- 
my of twelve hundred thouſand men were relaxed. 
Every nabob aimed at being independent, increaſing 
the contributions raiſed upon the people, and leſſening 


the tributes ſent . into the emperor's treaſury. No 


longer was any thing regulated by law, all was car- 
ried on by caprice, or thrown into confuſion by vio- 
lent meaſures. 

Tax education of the young princes promiſed no re- 
medy for all theſe evils. Left to the care of women till 
the age of ſeyen years, tutored afterwards in ſome re- 
ligious principles, they went and ſpent in the ſoft in- 
dulgences of a ſeraglio thoſe years of youth and acti- 
vity which ought to be employed in forming the man, 
and inſtructing him in the knowledge of life. Care 
was taken to enervate them, that they might not be- 
come dangerous. Conſpiracies of children againſt 
their fathers were frequent; to prevent theſe, there 
fore, the children were deprived of every virtue, leſt 
they ſhould. be capable of a crime. Hence that ſhock- 
ing thought of an oriental poet, that fathers, whil/t 
their ſons are living, are Fondeft of their grandſons, be- 
cauſe they love in them the enemies of their enemies. 

THE Moguls retained nothing of thoſe. hardy man- 
ners they had brought from their mountains. Thoſe 
among them who were advanced to high offices, or 
had acquired large fortunes, changed their habitations 
according to the ſeaſons. In theſe retirements, which 
were ſome of them more delightful than others, they 
lived in houſes built only of clay or earth, but the 

inſide of which preſented every Aſiatic luxury; ta» 

gether with all the pomp of the moſt corrupted courts; 
Wherever men cannot raiſe a laſting fortune, nor 
t tranſmit 
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B mo K tranſmit it to their poſterity, they are defirous of 

[ crowding all their enjoyments in the only moment 
they can call their own. Every pleaſure, and even 
lite itſelf, is exhauſted in the midſt of perfumes and 
women, | | q 

TR Mogul empire was in this ſtate of weakneſs 
when it was attacked, in 1738, by the famous Thamas 
Kouli-Kan. The innumerable armies of India were 
diſperſed without reſiſtance by a hundred thouſand 
Perſians ; as thoſe very Perſians had formerly fled be- 
fore thirty thouſand Greeks trained by Alexander. 
Thamas entered victorious into Delhi, received the 
homage of the weak Mahomed ; and finding the mo- 
narch ſtill more ſtupid than his ſubjes, he ſuffered 
him to live and to reign, united to Perſia all the pro- 
vinces that ſuited him, and returned loaded with an 
immenſe booty, the ſpoils of Indoſtan. © 
MaromeD, deſpiſed by his conqueror, was ſtill 

more ſo by his ſubjects. The great men would not 
ſerve under a vaſſal of the king of Perſia. The na- 
bobſhips became independent, paying only a ſmall 
tribute. In vain did the emperor declare that the 
nabobs ſhould ſtill be removeable; each of them 
ſtrove with all his power to make his dignity heredi- 
tary, and the ſword decided every quarrel. The ſub- 
jects were conſtantly at war with their maſter, and 
were not conſidered as rebels. Whoever could afford 
to pay a body of troops, pretended to ſovereignty. 
The only formality obſerved, was to counterfeit the 
emperor's ſign manual in a firman, or warrant of in- 
veſtiture. It was brought to the uſurper, who re- 
ceived it on his knees. This farce was neceſſary to 
impoſe upon the people, who had ſtill reſpect enough 
remaining for the family of Tamerlane, to chooſe 
that all authority ſhould, at leaſt; appear to proceed 
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Tnos did diſcord, ambition, and anarchy, oppreſs B 99 * 
this fine region of Indoſtan. Crimes could the moreeafily ; 


be concealed, as, it was the cuſtom of the great never 
to write but in ambiguous terms, and to employ none 
but dbſcure agents, whom they diſowned when they 
found it neceſſary. Aſſaſſination and poiſoning be- 
came common crimes, which were buried in the 
dark receſſes of thoſe impenetrable palaces, full of 
attendants, ever ready to perpetrate the blackeſt acts 
on the leaſt ſignal from their maſter. 

THE foreign troops that were called-in by the 
contending parties, completed tft miſeries of this 


unhappy country. They carried off all the riches of 


the land, or obliged the owners to bury them under 
ground ; ſo that the treaſures amaſſed for ſo many 
ages gradually diſappeared. A general dejection enſu- 


ed. The grounds lay fallow, and the manufactures: -. 8 


ſtood ſtill. The people would no longer work for 
foreign plunderers, or domeſtic oppreſſors. Want 
and famine were ſoon felt. Theſe calamities, which 
for ten years had infeſted the provinces of the em- 


pire, began to viſit the coaſt of Coromandel. The 


wiſe Nizamal Muluck, ſubah of the Decan, was now 
no more. His prudence and talents had kept that 
part of India which he commanded in a flouriſhing 
ſtate. The European merchants were apprehenſive 
that their trade might fail when it had loſt that ſup- 
port. They ſaw no reſource againſt that danger, but 
to have a territory of their own, large enough to con- 
tain a number of manufactures Tuſficient t to _ up 
their lading. | 

DueLeix was the firſt who conſidered this as a 
practicable ſcheme. The war had brought many 
troops to Pondicherry, with which he hoped by rapid 
conqueſts to procure greater advantages than the ri- 
val nations had obtained by a ſteady conduct, and 
mature deliberation. 


He 
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BOOK Fx had long ſtudied the character of the Moguls, 
8 their intrigues, their political intereſts. He had ac- 
quired ſuch knowledge of theſe matters, as might 
have been ſurprizing even in a man brought up at 
the court of Delhi. Theſe informations deeply com- 
bined, had convinced him that it would be in his 
power to attain a principal influence in the affairs of 
Indoſtan; poſſibly, to manage them as he pleaſed, 
His ſpirit, which prompted him to attempt more 
than he was able to perform, gave additional ſtrength 
to his reflections, Nothing terrified him in the great 
part he propoſed to act at the diſtance of fix thouſand 
leagues from his native country. In vain did his 
friends repreſent to him the. dangers attending ſuch 
an undertaking ; he conſidered nothing but the glo- 
rious adyantage of ſecuring to France. a new domi- 
nion in the heart of Aſia; to enable her, by the re- 
venues annexed to it, to defray the charges of trade 
and the expences of ſoyercignty ; and even to free her 
from the tribute which our luxury pays to the induſ- 
try of the Indians, by procuring rich and numerous 
cargoes, which ſhould not be bought with any ex- 
ports of money, but from the overflowings of the new 
revenues. Full of this great project, Dupleix eagerly 
ſeized the firſt opportunity that offered to put it in 
execution, and ſoon took upon him to diſpoſe of the 
ſubahſhip of the Decan, and the nabobſhip of the 
Carnatic, in favour of two men who were ready to 
give up any thing he ſhould require. 

TRE ſubahſhip of the Decan is a vice-royalty, 
made up of ſeveral provinces which were formerly 
ſo many independent ſtates. It extends from Cape 
Comorin to the Ganges. The ſubah has the ſu- 
perintendance of all the Indian princes and all the 
Mogul governors within his juriſdiction ; and in his 

hands 
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hands are depoſited the contributions that are deſtin- 
ed to fill the public treaſure. He can compel his 
inferior officers to attend him in all military expedi- 
tions he may think proper to make into the countries 
under his dominion; but he is not allowed to march 
them into a foreign territory, without an expreſs or- 
der from the emperor. 

Tux ſubahſhip of the Decan becoming vacant in 
1748, Dupleix, after a ſeries of events and revoluti- 
ons, in which the corruption of the Moguls, the 
weakneſs of the Indians, and the boldneſs of the 
French, were equally conſpicuous, diſpoſed of it to- 
wards the beginning of the year 1751, in favour of 
Salabat-jing, a ſon of the late viceroy. 


THis ſucceſs ſecured great advantages to the 


French ſettlements along the coaſt of Coromandel; 
but Pondicherry was a place of ſuch importance, that 
= thought to deſerve a particular attention. 
His town, which is ſituated on the Carnatic, has 
ſuch conſtant and immediate connections with the 
nabob of that rich diſtrict, that it was thought ad- 
viſeable to procure the government of the province 
for a man whoſe affection and ſubmiſſion might be 
depended upon. The choice fell upon Chunda-ſaeb, 

a relation of the late nabob, well known for his in- 
trigues, his misfortunes, his warlike exploits, and 
his ſteadineſs of temper. 

In return for their ſervices, the French made him 
give up an immenſe territory. The principal of their 
acquiſitions was the ifland of Seringham, formed by 
the two branches of the Caveri. This long and fer- 
tile iſland derives its name and its conſequence from a 
Pagoda, which is fortified, as moſt great buildings 
that are devoted to public worſhip. The temple is 
ſurrounded with ſeven ſquare incloſures, at the diſ- 
tance of three hundred and fifty ſors: from each other, 
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B kg K and formed by pretty high walls, which are proporti- 
3 , onably thick. The altar ſtands in the center. A 
ſingle monument of this kind, with its fortifications 
and the myſteries and riches it contains, is more like- 
ly to enforce and perpetuate a religion, than a multi- 
plicity of temples and prieſts diſperſed in different 
towns, with their ſacrifices, ceremonies, prayers, and 
diſcourſes, which, by their number, their frequent 
repetition, and their being performed in public, are 
apt to tire the people: they are alſo expoſed to the 
contempt of enlightened reaſon, to dangerous profa- - 
nations, or to the ſlight and neglect of the people; a 
circumſtance which the prieſts dread more than facri- 
lege itſelf. The prieſts of India, as wiſe as thoſe of 
Egypt, fuffer no ſtranger to penetrate into the Pago- 
da of Seringham. Amidſt the fables in which the hiſ- 
tory of this temple is involved, probably ſome acute 
philoſopher might, if he was admitted into it, trace 
from the emblems, the form and conſtruction of the 
edifice, and the ſuperſtitious practices, and traditions 
peculiar to that ſacred incloſure, many ſources of in- 
ſtruction, and an inſight into the hiſtory of the moſt 
remote ages. Pilgrims reſort thither from all parts 
of Indoſtan, to obtain abſolution of their ſins, and 
always bring an offering proportionable to their cir- 
cumſtances. Theſe gifts were ſtill ſo conſiderable at 
the beginning of the preſent century, as to maintain 
forty thouſand men in a life of floth and idleneſs. 
The Bramins of this temple, though under the re- 
ſtraints of ſubordination,” were ſeldom known to quit 
their retirement for the more 80 8 ſcenes of n 
and politics. | 
INDEPENDENT of other advantages which the 
F rench enjoyed by the acquilition of Seringham, the 
ſituation gave them great influence over the neigh- 
Routing countries,” and an abſolute command over 
| the 
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the kingdom of Tanjour, as they could at any time 
ſtop the waters that were wanted for the culture of 
their rice. 

TRE territories of Karical and Pondicherry got an 
acceſſion of ten leagues each, with fourſcore villages. 
If theſe acquiſitions were not ſo conſiderable as that 


of Seringham in point of political influence, they : 


were much more ſo with regard to trade. 

Bur this was a trifling acquiſition compared to the 
territory that was gained to the north, which com- 
prehended the Condavir, Maſulipatam, the iſland of 
Divi, and the four provinces of Muſtafanagur, Elur, 
Rajamandry, and Chicakol. Such important conceſ- 
ſions made the French maſters of the coaſt for the 
| ſpace of ſix hundred miles, and procured them the 
beſt linen in Indoſtan. It is true, they were to en- 
joy the four provinces no longer than they ſhould 
furniſh the ſubah with a ſtipulated number of troops, 
and maintain them at their own expence; but this 
agreement, which was only binding to their honeſty, 
gave them little concern. Their ambition made them 
already think themſelves in poſſeſſion of thoſe trea- 
ſures that had been heaped up in thoſe vaſt regions 
for fo many ages. 

Tux ambitious views of the French, and their 
projects of conqueſt, were ſtill more viſionary; The 
purpoſed to obtain a ceſſion of the capital of the Por- 
tugueſe colonies, and to ſeize upon the diſtrict of a 
triangular form, which lies between Maſulipatam, 
Goa, and Cape Comorin. 

Ix the mean time, till they could realize theſe 
brilliant chimeras, they conſidered the perſonal ho- 
nours that were laviſhed upon Dupleix as a preſage 
of the greateſt proſperity. It is well known, that 


every foreign colony is in ſome degree odious to the 


natives; it is therefore good policy to endeavour to 
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leſſen this averſion, and the ſureſt way to attain that 
end is, to conform as much as poſiible to the cuſtoms 


and manners of the country. This maxim, which 
is in general true, is more particularly ſo in countries 


where the people think but little, and! is conſequently 


ſo in India. 
THe inclination which the French commander had 
for Aſiatic pomp, was ſtill a further inducement with 


him to conform to the cuſtoms of the country. He 


was exceedingly rejoiced when he ſaw himſelf inveſt- 
ed with the dignity of a nabob. That title put him 
upon a level with thoſe whoſe protection he ſolicited 
beſore, and afforded him conſiderable opportunities 
to pave the way for thoſe great revolutions he medi- 
tated, in order to promote the important intereſts he 


was intruſted with. He entertained ſtill greater hopes 


on being appointed governor of all the Mogul poſſeſ- 
ſions, throughout an extent little inferior to the 
whole kingdom of France. All the revenues of 
thoſe rich provinces were to be depoſited: in his 
hands, and he was accountable to none but the ſubah 
himſelf. 

 Troven theſe agreements 0 into by mer- 
chants could not be very pleaſing to the court of 
Delhi, they were not much afraid of its reſentment. 
The emperor, being in want of men and money, 
which the ſubahs, the nabobs, the rajas, his meaneſt 
delegates, took upon themſelves to refuſe hens) found 
himſelf attacked on all ſides. 

THe Rajaputes, deſcended from thoſe Indians with 


whom Alexander had been engaged in battle, being 


driven out of their lands by the Moguls, took ſhelter 
in ſome mountains that are almoſt inacceſſible. Con- 
tinual diſturbances put it out of their power to-think 
of conqueſts; but in the intervals of their diſſenſions, 

| | they 
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they make inroads that cannot fail of haraſſing an 
empire already exhauſted. 

THz Patans are more formidable enemies. Driven 
by the Moguls from moſt of the thrones of Indoſtan, 
they have taken refuge at the foot of mount Imaiis, 


which is a continuation of the Caucaſus. That ſitu- 


ation has ſtrangely altered their manners, and given 
them a fierceneſs of temper which they had not in a 
milder climate, War is their chief employment. 
They ſerve alike under the banners of Indian or Mo- 
hammedan princes ; but their obedience is not equal 
to their valour. Whatever crime they may have 
been guilty of, it is dangerous to puniſh them ; for 
they are ſo vindiaive, that they will murder when 
they are weak, and revolt when they are ſtrong 


enough to attempt any bold enterprize. Since the 


reigning power has loſt its ſtrength, the nation has 
ſhaken off the yoke. Not many years ago, their ge- 
nerals carried on their ravages as far as Delhi, and did 
not quit that capital till they had plundered it. 

To the north of Indoſtan is a nation, which, 
though lately known, is the more formidable for be- 
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ing a new enemy. This people, diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Scheiks, have found means to free themſelves 
from the chains of deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, though 
ſurrounded by nations of ſlaves. They are ſaid to 
be followers of a philoſopher of Thibet, who inſpir- 
ed them with ſome notions of liberty, and taught 
them Theiſm without any mixture af ſuperſtition. 
They firſt appeared in the beginning of the preſent 


century; but were then conſidered rather as a ſect 


than as a nation. During the calamities of the Mo- 
gul empire, their number increaſed conſiderably by 
apoſtates of all religions, who joined with them, and 
ſought ſhelter among them from the oppreſſions and 
fury of their tyrants. To be admitted of that ſoci- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


ety, nothing more is required than to ſwear implaca- 
ble hatred againſt monarchy. It is aſſerted, that they 
have a remple with an altar, on which ſtands their 
code of laws, and next to it a ſcepter and a dagger: 
Four old men are elected, who occaſionally conſult 
the law, which is the only ſupreme power this repub- 
lic obeys. The Scheiks actually poſſeſs the whole 
province of Punjal, the greateſt part of the Moultan 


and the Sindi, both banks of the Indus from Caſfi- 


mere to Tatta, and all the country towards Delhi 
from Lahot to Serhend : they can raiſe an army of 


ſixty thouſand good cavalry. 


Bur of all the enemies of the Moguls, none are, 
perhaps, ſo dangerous as the Marattas. This nation, 


of late ſo famous, ſo far as the obſcurity of their ori- 


gin and hiſtory will allow us to conjecture, poſſeſſed 


ſeveral provinces of Indoſtan, from whence they were 


driven by the fear or the arms of the Moguls. They 


fled into the mountains which extend from Surat to 


Goa, and there formed ſeveral tribes, which in pro- 
ceſs of time united into one ſtate, of which Satarah 
was the capital. 

Most of them carried vice and licentiouſneſs to 
all the exceſſes which might be expected from an ig- 
norant people, who have caſt off the yoke of preju- 
dices, without ſubſtituting wholeſome laws and 
ſound learning in their ſtead. Tired of laudable and 
peaceful labours, they thought of nothing but rapine. 
Yet this was confined to the plundering of a few vil- 
lages, and the robbing of ſome caravans ; till the coaſt 
of Coromandel, being threatened by Aurengzebe, 
made them ſenſible of their — by imploring 
their aſſiſtance. 

AT this period they were ſeen coming out of their 
rocks, mounted on ſmall and ill-ſhaped horſes, but 
ſtout and accuſtomed to indifferent feeding, to diffi- 
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cult roads, and to exceſſive fatigue. The whole ac- gook 
coutrement of a Maratta horſeman conſiſted of a tur- IV. 


ban, a girdle, and a cloak. His proviſions were a 
little bag of rice, and a leather bottle full of water. 
His only weapon was an excellent ſabre. 
NoTWITHSTANDING the aſſiſtance of theſe bar- 
barians, the Indian princes were forced to bend to 
the yoke of Aurengzebe; but the conqueror weary of 
contending with irregular troops, which were conti- 
nually ravaging the newly-reduced provinces, deter- 
mined to conclude a treaty that would have bcen diſ- 
honourable, had it not been dictated by neceſlity, 
which is ftronger than prejudices, oaths, and laws. 
He ceded for ever to the Marattas the fourth part of 
the revenues of the Decan, a ſubahſhip formed out of 
all his uſurpations in the peninſula. : 
THis kind of tribute was regularly paid as long as 
Aurengzebe lived. After his death, it was granted 
or refuſed according to circumſtances. The levying 
of it brought the Marattas in arms to the remoteſt 
parts of their mountains. Their boldneſs increaſed 
during the anarchy of Indoſtan. They have made the 
empire tremble ; they have depoſed monarchs; they 
have extended their frontiers; they have granted their 
protection to rajas and nabobs who ſtrove to be inde- 
pendent, and their influence has been unbounded. 
WuHiLsT the court of Delhi was with difficulty 
contending with ſo many enemies, all conſpiring to 
effect its ruin, M. de Buſſy, who with a ſmall corps 
of French troops and an army of Indians had con- 
ducted Salabat- jing to Aurengabad his capital, endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh him on the throne where he had 
placed him. The weakneſs of the prince, the conſpi- 
racies which it occaſioned, the firmans or privileges 
which had been granted to rivals, and other impedi- 
ments, obſtructed but could not ſubvert his projects. 
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* By his means the prince reigned more peaceably un- 
ERS der the protection of the French than could have 
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been expected, conſidering the circumſtances of this 
ſituation; and he preſerved him abſolutely indepen- 
dent of the head of the empire. 

CHUNDA-SAEB, appointed nabob of the Carnatic, 
was not in ſo happy a ſituation. The Engliſh, ever 
in oppoſition to the French, had ſtirred up a rival 
againſt him named Mohammed-Ali-Kan. The names 
of thoſe two princes ſerved as a pretence for carrying 
on a vigorous war between the two nations : they 
fought for glory, for wealth, and to ſerve the paſſi- 
ons of their reſpective commanders, Dupleix and 
Saunders. Victory declared alternately for each ar- 
my. Succeſs would not have been ſo fluctuating, 
had the governor of Madraſs had more troops, or the 
governor of Pondicherry better officers. It was diffi- 
cult to conjecture which of thofe two men, who were 
both of the ſame inflexible temper, would in the end 
obtain the ſuperiority ; but it was very certain that 
neither would ſubmit, whilft he had either troops or 
money left. Nor was it likely that either of them 
would ſoon be reduced to this extremity, notwith- 
ſtanding their amazing efforts, becauſe they both 
found ſuch reſources in their hatred and their genius, 


das even the moſt able. men could not have any con- 


ception of. It was evident that the diſturbances in 
the Carnatic would not be at an end, unleſs the peace 
was firſt ſettled in Europe; and it was to be feared 
that the flame which had been confined to India for 
ſix years might ſpread further. The miniſters of 
France and England obviated this danger, by enjoin- 
ing the two companies to fix certain terms of agree- 
ment. They made a conditional treaty, which be- 


gan by ſuſpending all hoſtilities at the commence- 


ment of the year 1755, and was to end by eſtabliſhing 


between 
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between them a perfect equality of territory, of B Iv K 


ſtrength, and of trade, on the coaſts of Coromandel 
and Orixa. This ſtipulation had not yet received the 
ſanction of the courts of London and Verſailles, when 
greater intereſts kindled a freſh war between the two 
nations. 

Tx report of this great WY which began in 
North America, and ſpread itſelf throughout the uni- 
verſe, reached the Eaſt-Indies at a time when the 
Engliſh were engaged in a very intricate war with the 
ſubah of Bengal. Had the French been then in the 
ſame ſtate they were ſome years before, they *would 
have joined with the ngtives. From narrow views 
and ill- judged intereſts, they were deſirous of enter- 
ing into a formal convention, to ſecure the neutrali- 
ty which had ſubſiſted on the banks of the Ganges 
during the laſt diſturbances. 
them with the hopes of ſettling this convention, ſo 
long as they wanted to keep them in a ſtate of in- 
action. But as ſoon as their ſucceſſes had enabled 
them to make their own terms, they attacked Chan- 
| dernagore. The reduction of this place was followed 
by the ruin of all the factories dependent upon it, and 


put the Engliſh in a condition to ſend men, money, 


proviſions, and ſhips, to the coaſt of Coromandel, 
where the French were juſt arrived with conſiderable 
land and ſea-forces. 

Tas forces, deſtined to protect the ſettlements 
of their own nation and deſtroy thoſe of the enemy, 


were more than ſufficient to anſwer both thoſe pur- 


poſes. The only point was to make a proper uſe of 
them; but there was a miſtake in this from the be- 
ginning, as will plainly appear from the OY 
obſervations. 
BEroRE the commencement of the war the com- 
pany poſſeſſed on the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Vor. I. | K k Orixa, 


War be- 


Their rivals amuſed 
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tween the 
Engliſh 

and French, 
The French 
loſe all 
their ſettle- 
meats. 
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B * „ Orixa, Maſulipatam, with five provinces ; a large 
— circuit of land about Pondicherry, which for a long 


time before had been nothing but a ſand-bank; and 
an extent nearly of the ſame ſize in the neighbour- 
hood of Karical ; and, laſtly, the iſland of Seringham. 
Theſe poſleflions made four tracts of country, too 
far diſtant to ſupport each other. They bore the 
marks of the wild fancy and extravagant imagination 
of Dupleix, who had made theſe acquiſitions. 
Tyese political errors might have been amended. 
Dupleix, who compenſated for his defects by his 
great qualities, had acquired ſo great an influence 
that he was offered the perpetual government of the 
Carnatic. It was the moſt flouriſhing province in all 
the Mogul empire. By ſingular and fortunate cir- 
cumſtances, it had been governed ſucceſſively by three 
nabobs of the ſame family, who had been equally at- 
tentive to agriculture and induſtry. . General feli- 
city had been the reſult of this“ mild government 
and'public-ſpirited conduct, and the public revenues 
had iipceeaſed to qmaive.millions (525,0001.) A ſixth 
part of this ſum would have been given to Sala- 
bat-jing, and the reſt would have been for the com- 


1 


Ir the miniftry and the direction, wha alternately 
ſupported and neglected their power in India, had 
but been capable of a firm and ſettled reſolution, 
they might have ſent orders to their agent to give 
up all the remote conqueſts, and to be content with 
that important ſettlement. It was alone ſufficient to 
give the French a firm eſtabliſnment, a compact ter- 
ritory in which the ſettlements would be contiguous, 
a very large quantity of merchandiſe, proviſions for 
their fortified towns, and revenues capable of main · 
taining a body of troops, which would have enabled 
. to brave the FO of 2 neighbours, and 
the 
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the hatred of their enemies: Unfortunately for them, Bo — K 
the court of Verſailles ordered that Dupleix ſhould , 3 
not accept of the Carnatie; and affairs remained as 
ny were before that progedal: | | 
Tux ſituation was critical. Dupleix was, perhaps, 
the only man who could ſupport himſelf init, or in his 
ſtead the celebrated officer who had had the greateſt 
ſhare in his confidence, and was beſt acquainted with 
his ſchemes. The contrary opinion prevailed. Du- 
pleix had been recalled. The general, who was ap- 
pointed to conduct the Indian war, imagined he muſt 
demoliſh a ſtructure which ought only to have been 
ſupported in thoſe troubleſame times, and diſcovered 
his deſigns in ſo public a manner, as contributed 
greatly to heighten the imprudence of his reſolutions: 
Tais man, whoſe ungovernable temper could ne- 
ver adapt itſelf to circumſtances, had received from 
nature no qualities that fitted him for command: 
He was governed by a gloomy, impetuous, and irre- 
gular imagination ; fo that there was a perpetual con- 
traſt between his converſation and his projects, and 
between his projets and his actions. Paſſionate, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, and poſitive to exceſs, he created 
an univerſal diffidence and dejection, and excited ani- 
moſities never to be ſuppreſſed. His military operati- 
ons, his civil government, his political combinations, 
all bore evident marks of the confuſion of his ideas. 
THz evacuation of the iſland of Seringham was the 
principal cauſe of the diſaſters that attended the war 
with Tanjour. Maſulipatam and the northern pro- 
vinces were loſt, from having given up the alliance 
of Salabat-jing. The inferior powers of the Carnatic, 
who no longer reſpected the French for the ſake of 
their old friend the ſubah of the Decan, completed 
the general ruin by eſpouſing other intereſts, 
K k 2 ON 
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On the other hand, the French ſquadron, though 
ſuperior to the Engliſh, with which it had engaged 
three ſeveral times without gaining any advantage 
over it, at laſt was obliged to leave it maſter of the 
ſeas, by which the fate of India was decided. Pon- 
dicherry, after ſtruggling with all the horrors of fa- 
mine, was forced to ſurrender on the 15th of January 
1761. Lally had, the day before, corrected a plan 
of capitulation drawn up by the council ; he had 
named deputies to carry it to the enemy's camp; and, 
by a contradiction that was characteriſtic of the man, 
he gave the-deputies a letter for the Engliſh general, 
in which he told him, he would have no capitulation, 
becauſe the Enghſh were ſuch people that they would 


not adhere to it. 


In taking poſſeſſion of the place, the conqueror 
cauſed not only the troops that had defended it, but 
all the French in the company's ſervice, to be ſhip- 
ped off for Europe; and, not ſatisfied even with 
that revenge, they deſtroyed Pondicherry, and made 
that noble city a heap of ruins. | 

'T Hoss of the inhabitants who were ſent over to 
France, arrived in deſpair, at having loſt their for- 
tunes, and ſeen their houſes demoliſhed as they quit- 
ted the ſhore. 'They filled Paris with their clamours ; 
they excited the indignation of the public againſt 
their governor: they impeached him as the author of 
all their miſeries, and the ſole cauſe of the loſs of a 
flouriſhing colony. Lally was taken up, and tried by 
the parliament. He had been accuſed of high treaſon 
and extortion ; of the firſt he was acquitted, and the 
ſecond was never proved; yet Lally was condemned 
to loſe his head. es 
Lx us aſk, in the name of humanity, what his 
crime was, that it ſhould be puniſhable by law? 
The awful ſword of juſtice was not put into the hands 
of 
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of the magiſtrate to gratify private reſentment, or 
even to follow the emotions of public indignation. 
The law alone muſt point out its own victims; and, 


if the clamours of a blind and incenſed multitude 


could ſway with the judges to pronounce a capital 


ſentence, the innocent might ſuffer for the guilty, 
and there would be no ſafety for the citizen. In this 


point of view let us examine the ſentence. | 
IT declares, that Lally ſtands convicted of having 


betrayed the intereſts of the king, of the ſlate, and of the 


India company. What is meant by betraying of inte- 
reſts? What law is there that makes it death to be 
guilty of this vague and indefinite crime? No ſuch 
law either does or can exiſt, The diſgrace of the 
prince, the contempt of the nation, public infamy, 
theſe are the proper. puniſhments for the man, who 
from incapacity or folly, has not ſerved his country 
as he ought : but death, and that too upon a ſcaffold, 
is deſtined for crimes of a different nature. 

THe ſentence further declares, that Lally ſtands 
convicted of vexations, exactions, and abuſe of authority, 
No doubt he was guilty of theſe in numberleſs in- 
ſtances. He made uſe of violent means to procure pe- 


cuniary aids; but this money was put into the public 


treaſure. He injured and oppreſſed the citizens; but 
he never attempted any thing againſt, their lives, or 
againſt their honour. He erected gibbets in the mar- 
ket-place, but cauſed no one to be executed upon 
them. 

In reality, he was a madman of a dark and danger- 
ous caſt; an odious and deſpicable man; a man total - 
ly incapable of command. But he was neither guilty 
of public extortions, nor treaſon; and, to uſe the 
expreſſion of a philoſopher whoſe virtues do honour 
to humanity, every one had a 1 to kill Laly, except 
the executioner, 
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THE misfortunes that befell the French in Afia had 
been foreſeen by all conſiderate men, who reflected 
on the corruption of the nation. Their morals eſpe- 
pecially had degenerated in the voluptuous climate 
of India. The wars which Dupleix had cartied-on 
in the inland parts had laid the foundation of many 
fortunes. . They were increaſed and multiplied by 
the gifts which Salabat-jing laviſhed on thoſe who 


conducted him in triumph to his capital, and fixed 


him on the throne. The officers who had not ſhared 
the dangers, the glory, and the benefits of thoſe btil- 
liant expeditions, found out an expedient to comfort 
themſelves under their misfortune; which was, to 
reduce the ſipahi's to half the number they were or- 
dered to maintain, and to apply their pay to their 
own benefit; which they could eaſily do, as the mos 
ney paſſed through their hands. The agents for 
trade, who had not theſe reſources, accounted to the 
company but for a very ſmall part of the profits made 
upon the European goods they ſold, though they 
ought to have been all their own ; and ſold them 
thoſe of India at a very high price, which they ought 
to have had at prime-coſt. Thoſe who were intruſted 
with collecting the revenue of any particular ſpot, 
farmed it themſelves under Indian names, or let it 


for a trifle, upon receiving a handſome gratuity; they 


even frequently kept back the whole income of ſuch 
eſtates, under pretence of ſome imaginary robbery or 
devaſtation, which had made it impoſſible to collect 
it. All undertakings, of what nature ſoever, were 
clandeftinely agreed upon; and became the prey of 
the perſons employed in them, who had found means 


to make themſelves formidable, or of ſuch as were 


moſt in favour, or richeſt. The authorized abuſe 
that prevails in India, of giving and receiving pre- 
ſents on the concluſion of every treaty, had multi- 


plied 


wh, (0 
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plied theſe tranſactions without neceſſity. The navi- 


gators who landed in thoſe parts, dazzled with the 
fortunes which they ſaw increaſed fourfold from one 


voyage to another, no longer regarded their ſhips, | 


but as the means of carrying on trade, and acquiring 
wealth. Corruption was brought to its greateſt height 
by people of rank, who had been diſgraced and ruin- 
ed at home; but who, being encouraged by what 
they ſaw, and impelled by the reports that were 
brought to them, reſolved to go themſelves into Aſia, 


in hopes of retrieving their ſhattered fortunes, or of 


being able to continue their irregularities with impu- 
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nity. The perſonal conduct of the directors made it 
neceſſary for them to connive at all theſe diſorders. 


They were reproached with attending to nothing in 
their office but the credit, the money, and the power 


it gave them; with giving the moſt important poſts 


to their own relitions; men of no morals, applicati- 
on, or capacity; with multiplying the number of 
factors without neceſſity and without bounds, to ſe- 
cure friends in the city and at court; and, laſtly, 
they were accuſed of obtruding upon the public com- 
modities which might have been bought cheaper and 
better in other places. Whether the government 
did not know of theſe exceſſes, or had not reſolution 
enough to put a ſtop to them, it was, by its blindneſs 
or its weakneſs, in ſome meaſure acceſſary to the 
ruin of the affairs of the nation in India, It might 
even without injuſtice. be charged with being the 
principal cauſe of them, by. ſending ſuch improper 
perſons to manage and defend an important ſettle» 
ment, which had no leſs to fear from its own corrup- 
tion, than from the Engliſh fleets and armies. 
Tux misfortunes of the company abroad were 
| aggravated by their ſituation at home, It was im- 
mediately thought adyiſeable to lay a clear account 
he of 


Meaſures 
taken by 
the French 
to re- eſt a- 
bliſh affairs 
in India. 
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BOOK of abi before the proprietors. This diſcovery 
IV 
c occaſioned a general deſpondency, which gave riſe 


to a variety of different ſchemes, all equally abſurd. 


"Theſe ſeveral ſchemes were haſtily diſcuſſed, nor 


was it poſſible that any of them could be fixed upon 
by men in ſuch a ſtate of uncertainty and diffidence. 
The deliberations were carried on with too much 
aſperity; and time, which was of ſo much conſe- 


quence, was loſt in upbraidings and invectives. No 


one could foreſee where theſe commotions would 
end; when a young merchant of penetration and 
judgment aroſe. The proprietors liſtened to him 


with attention; all diſputes immediately ſubſided, 


and freſh hopes began to dawn. They were unanim- 
ous in adopting his opinion. The company, which 
the enemies to all excluſive privileges wiſhed to ſee 
aboliſhed, and which ſo many private. intereſts had 
conſpired to deſtroy, ſtill maintained its ground: but 
it was put upon a better footing; a circumſtance 
which was abſolutely neceſſary, _ 

AmoncsT the cauſes that had occaſioned the diſ- 
trefles of the company, there was one which had long 
been looked upon as the ſource of all the reſt; this 


was the dependence, or rather the flavery, in which | 


the government had kept that great body for near 
half a century. 

Ever ſince the year 1723, the directors had fo 
choſen by the court. In 17 30, a commiſſary appoint- 
ed by the king was introduced into the admini- 


ſtration of the company. From this period there was 


an end to all freedom of debate; there was no longer 
any connection between thoſe who had the manage- 
ment of affairs and the proprietors; no immediate in- 
tercourſe between the managers and government. 
All was directed by the influence and according to 
the views of the court. Wee that dangerous veil of 


arbitrary 
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arbitrary adminiſtration, concealed all their operati- B OS 
ons; and it was not till 1744 that the proprietors were (4 
called together. They were empowered to name 
ſyndics, and to call a general meeting once a year; but 
they were not better informed of the ſtate of their af- 
fairs, nor more at liberty to direct them. The power of 
chuſing the directors was ſtill veſted in the crown, and 
inſtead of one commiſſary the king choſe to have two. 
From this time two parties were formed. Each 
commiſſary had his own ſcheme, his own favourites, 
and endeavoured to. get his own projects adopted. 
Hence aroſe diviſions, intrigues, informations, and 
animoſities, which originated in Paris, and extended 
as far as India, and there broke out in a manner ſo 
fatal to the nation. | 
THE miniſtry, ſhocked at ſuch a number of abuſes, 
and weary of thoſe endleſs conteſts, attempted to re- 
medy them, It was imagined they had ſucceeded by 
appointing a third commiſlary. This expedient, how- 
ever, ſerved only to increaſe the evil. Deſpotiſm had 
prevailed while there was but one; diviſion enſued on 
the nomination of two; and from the moment three 
were appointed, all was anarchy and confuſion. They 
were reduced to two, and pains were taken to preſerve 
harmony as much as poſſible between them; and in 
1764 there was but one, when the proprietors defired 
that the company might be brought back to its origi- 
nal form, by reſtoring its freedom. "OR. 7 
They ventured to tell the government, they might 
impute the diſaſters and errors of the company to 
themſelves, as the proprietors had not been concerned 
in the management of their affairs; that they could 
never be carried on moſt advantageouſly both for them 
and for the ſtate, till this could be done with freedom, 
and till an immediate intercourſe was eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the proprietors and adminiſtrators, and between 
the adminiſtrators and the miniſtry; that whenever 


there 
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= - 0 K there was an intermediate perſon, the orders given on 
8 one part, and the reports made on the other, would ne- 


ceſſarily, in paffing through his hands, take a tincture 
of his own private views and inclinations, ſo that he 
would always be, in fact, the real and ſole manager 
of the company; that ſuch a manager, not being 
himſelf perſonally concerned in the affairs of the com- 
pany, or not being a competent judge of them, would 


always ſacrifice the welfare and true intereſt of trade, 


to add to the tranſient pomp of his appointment, and 
to ſecure the favour of placemen ; that, on the contra- 
ry, every thing might be expected from a free adminiſ- 
tration, choſen by the proprietors, acting under their 
inſpection, and in concert with them, and ſubject to 
no kind of reſtraint. 

TRE government was ſenſible of the truth of theſe 


reaſons. It ſecured the freedom of the company 9 — 
ſolemn edict; and the ſame merchant, who by his 


genius had juſt given it a new exiſtence, drew up a 
plan of e ſtatutes, for a new n of ad- 
miniſtration. 

Tux intention of theſe ſtatutes was that the com- 
pany might no longer be ruled by men who often 
were not worthy to be its factors; that the govern- 
ment might no further interfere than to protect it: 


that it might be alike preſerved from that ſlavery un- 


der which it had ſo long groaned, and from that ſpi- 
rit of myſtery which had perpetuated its corruption ; 
that there ſhould be a conſtant intercourſe between 
the managers and the proprietors ; that Paris, depriv- 
ed of the advantage enjoyed by the capitals of other 
commercial nations, of being a ſea-port, might acquire 
a knowledge of trade in free and peaceable aſſemblies ; 
that the citizen mightform juſt notions of that powerful 
tie that connects all nations together, and by inform- 
ing himſelf of the ſources of public proſperity, learn 
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to reſpe& the merchant whoſe operations contribute to 
it, and to deſpiſe the profeſſions that are e deſtructive 
of it. 

Tuner wiſe regulations were ande with hap- 
pier conſequences than could poflibly be expected. A 
great activity was obſerved on all ſides. During the 
five years that the new adminiſtration laſted, the 
ſales produced annually 18,000,000 (787, 5001.) They 
had not been ſo conſiderable, even in thoſe times 
which had been looked upon as the moſt proſperous ; 
for, from 1726 to 17506 incluſively, they had amount- 
ed to no more than 437,376,284 livres, (19,xt35;2121. 
8s. 6d.) which makes upon an average, in peace and 
war, 14,108,912 (617,2641. 18s.) livres a year. 

IT muſt be confeſſed, that fince the year 1764 the 
profits had not been what they were before. The diffe- 
rence between the purchaſe and the fale, which had 
been at leaſt cent. per cent. was reduced to about ſe- 
venty per cent. This diminution of profit was owing 
to the want of ſtock, to the ruin of the French credit 
in India, and to the exorbitant power of the victorious 
nation that had lately ſubdued thoſe diſtant regions. 


The agents for the company were reduced to procure | 


money and goods upon the moſt exorbitant terms. 
They obtained both from the Engliſh merchants, who 
were endeavouring to bring over to Europe the im- 
menſe fortunes they had amaſſed in Afia. 

WITH theſe impediments, and under theſe diſagree- 
able circumſtances, was the excluſive privilege of 
trading to the Eaſt Indies exerciſed, when the govern- 
ment thought proper to ſuſpend it. Let us now exa- 
mine what was then the ſituation of the company. 

BEEORE 1764, the number of ſhares amounted to 
50,208. At that period the miniſtry, who, in 1746, 
1747, and 1748, had given up to the proprietors the 
produce of the' ſhares and bonds which. were their 

Peer ty, 
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property, relinquiſhed in their favour the ſhares and 


bonds themſelves, to the number of 11,835 together, 
to indemnify them for the expences they had incur- 
red during the laſt war. Theſe ſhares having been 
cancelled, there remained but 38, 432. 

THe wants of the company obliged them to make 
a call of 400 livres (171. 10s.) per ſhare. Upwards 


of 34,000 ſhares paid the call. The 4000 that did 


not were reduced, by the terms of the edi& which 
empowered the company to make it, to five-eighths of 
the value of thoſe which had paid ; ſo that by this 
operation the number was reduced to 36,920 whole 
ſhares and ſix-eighths. 

Tux dividends on the ſhares of the French compa- 
ny, as of all other companies, have varied according 
to circumſtances. In 1722 it was 100 livres (41. 75. 
6d.) From 1723 to 1745 it was 150 (6l. 118. 3d.) 
From 1746 to 1749 it was 70 (31. 1s. 3d.) From 
1750 to 1758 it was 80 (3l. 10s.) From 1759 to 
1763 it was 40 (11. 15s.); and in 1764 it was but 
20 livres (178. 6d.) This ſhews that the dividend, 
and the value of the ſtock, which always kept pace 


with it, was neceſſarily affected by the hazards of. 


trade, and the fluctuation of popular opinion. Hence 
that prodigious riſe and fall in the price of the ſhares, 
which fell in one year from two hundred ( 1671. 188.) 
to one hundred piſtoles; (N. B. Each piſtole is reck- 
oned at 168. gd.) then roſe to 1800 livres (78l. 158.) 
and ſoon after fell to 700. (3ol. 128. 6d.) Yet, in the 
midſt of theſe revolutions, the ſtock of the company 
was much the ſame. But this is a calculation which 
the public never makes. It is determined by the cir- 


ceumſtance of the preſent moment, and always truſts 


having their fortunes reduced to half in one day, would 


or fears beyond the truth. 
TRE proprietors, who were under apprehenſions of 


no 
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no longer run the riſques of ſuch a ſituation. In lay- 
ing-in a freſh ſtock to trade with, they deſired to ſe- 
cure the remainder of their fortune in ſuch a manner, 
as that the ſhares ſhould at all times bear a ſettled 
price, and an intereſt that could be depended upon. 
The government ſettled this matter by an edict iſſued 
out in Auguſt 1764. The XIIlth article expreſsly 
ſays, That, to ſecure to the proprietors a ſettled in- 
come independent of all future events of trade, a ſuffi- 
cient fund ſhould be detached from that portion of the 
contract which was then free, to ſecure to every ſhare 
a capital of 1600 livres, (70l.) and an intereſt of 80 
livres (31. 10s.) ; and that neither that intereſt nor that 
capital ſhould, in any caſe, or for any cauſe whatſoever, be 
anſwerable for ſuch engagements as the company might en- 
ter into after the date of this edict. | 
THE company, therefore, owed for 36,920 ſhares 
and fix eighths, at the rate of 80 livres (31. 10s.) per 
ſhare, an intereſt amounting to 2,9 53,060 livres 
(129,2221. 128. 6d.) They paid for their ſeveral con- 


tracts 2,727,500 livres, (119,3281. 7s. 9d.) which 


made in all 5,681,166 livres (248, 55 1. os. 3d.) of 
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perpetual annuities. The life annuities amounted to 


3,074, 899 livres (134, 5261. 168. 7d. 3) The ſum to- 
tal of all theſe life annuities and annual payments 
was then 8,756,065 livres (383, 577. 168. 10d. 2). 
How the company raiſed money to anſwer theſe ſeve- 
ral demands, ſhall be the ſubject of our next inquiry. 

THAT great body, which had been much too deep- 
ly concerned in Law's ſcheme, had advanced him 
90,000,000 of livres (3, 937, 500l.) When that ſyſ- 
tem failed, the government made over to them in pay- 


ment the excluſive ſale of tobacco, which then brought _ 


in three millions (131, 250l.) a year; but they were 
left without a capital to trade with. This kept them 
in a ſtate of inaction till 1726, when the government 


lent 
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Book lent them its aſſiſtance. The rapid progres they made 


aſtoniſhed all nations, and ſeemed to promiſe them 2 
ſuperiority over the moſt flouriſhing companies. This 
opinion, which was the general one, emboldened the 
proprietors to complain that their dividends were not 
doubled and trebled. They thought, as well as the 
public, that the king's treaſury was enriched with their 
ſpoils. The profound ſecrecy with which every thing 
was carried on, greatly ſtrengthened theſe ſurm iſes. 
THe breaking-out of the war between France and 
England in 1744 diſſolved the charm. The mi- 
niſtry, too much embarraſſed in their own affairs to 
think of doing any thing for the company, left it to 
extricate itſelf, Then, indeed, every one was ſurpriz- 


ed to ſee that Coloſſus ready to fall, which had never 


yet met with any ſhock, and whoſe greateſt misfor- 


tune had been the loſs of two ſhips of a moderate va- 


Jue. The company would have been ruined, had not 
the government in 1747 declared itſelf their debtor in 
the ſum of 180,000,000 of livres, (7, 875, oool.) and 
engaged to pay them the intereſt of that ſum for ever 
at five per cent. This engagement, which was in lieu 
of the excluſive ſale of tobacco, is ſo important a point 
in the hiſtory of the company, that it would not be 
ſufficiently illuſtrated, if we did not trace the matter 
further back. 

THe uſe of ARE which was introduced into 
Europe after the diſcovery of America, made no very 
rapid progreſs in France. The conſumption was ſo 
ſmall, that the firſt contract, which began the firſt of 
December 1674, and ended the firſt of October 1680, 
brought in but 500, ooo livres (21, 875.) to the go- 
vernment the two firſt years, and 600,000 (26, 250l.) 
the four laſt; though the right of ſtamping pewter 
had been joined to this privilege. This farm of the 
revenue 
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revenue was confounded with the general farms till B * K 
1691, when it {ill remained united to them, and was k 


rated at 1,500,000 livres (65,6251.) a year. In 1697, 
it became once more a ſeparate farm on the ſame 
terms, till 1709, when it was increaſed to 100,000 
livres (4,3751-) more, till 1715. It was then renew- 
ed for three years only. The two firſt years ought to 
have produced 2,000,000 of livres, (87,500l.) and 
the laſt 200,000 (8, 750l.) more. At that period it 
was increaſed to 4,020,000 livres (175,8751.) a year; 
but this laſted only from the firſt of October 1718 to 
the firſt of June 1720. Tobacco then became a mer- 
cantile commodity all over the kingdom, and conti- 
nued ſo till the firſt of September 1721. During this 
ſhort interval, private people laid in ſuch a ſtock, that 


when it came to be farmed out again, it could be done 


but at a moderate price. This contract, which was 
the eleventh, was for nine years, to commence on the 
firſt of September 1721, to the firſt of October 1730. 

The farmers were to give 1, 300, ooo livres ( 56,8751.) 
for the firſt thirteen months; 1,800,000 (78,7501.) for 


the ſecond year; 2,560,000 (1 12, oool.) for the third; 


and 3,000,000 (131, 250l.) for each of the laſt * | 


years. T his agreement did not take place, becauſe the 


India company, to whom the government owed 


90,000,000 of livres, (3,937,5001.) which had been 
depoſited in the royal treaſury in 1717, demanded the 
farm of tobacco, which had then been made over to 
them for ever, and which, from particular events, 
they had never yet enjoyed. Their petition was 
found to be juſt, and they obtained what they ſo 
warmly ſolicited, 

They managed this farm themſelves, from the 
firſt of October 1723, to the laſt day of Septem- 
ber 1730. The produce during that ſpace was 


50,083,967 
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B 1 » K $50,083,967 livres 11 ſous g deniers (about 2,191,172. 
Ly 118. 70.z) which made 7,154,852 livres 10 ſols 3 den. 


(about 313,024]. 168.) a year; ont of this muſt be 
deducted yearly 3,042,963]. 19s. 6d. (about 133, 129l. 
128. 74d.z) for the charges of preparing the land. 

TESE charges were ſo enormous, that it was 


thought the buſineſs, which grew every day more 
conſiderable, would be better in the hands of the 


farmers-general, who would manage it at leſs ex- 
pence by means of the clerks they employed for 
other purpoſes. The company accordingly farmed 


it for eight years, at the rate of 7, 500, ooo livres 


(328,1251.) for each of the firſt four years, and 
8,000,000 ( 350,000.) for each of the four laſt. 
This contract was continued upon the ſame terms 


till the month of June 1747; and the king promiſed 
to account with the company for the increaſe of 


the produce, as ſoon as it ſhould be known and 
aſcertained, 

Ar this period, the king e the tobacco farm to 
his other duties, creating and alienating, for the uſe 
of the company, an annuity of nine millions (393, 75l.) 


for ever, upon a capital of an hundred and eighty 


millions (7,875, oo0l.) This large compenſation 
was thought to be due to them for the old debt of 
ninety millions (3,937,500l.); for the overplus of 
the profit upon the tobacco farm, from 1738 to 
1747; and to indemnify them for the expences of the 
negroe trade, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained during 


the war, for their giving up the excluſive privilege of 


the trade to St. Domingo, and for the loſs of the 
ton duty, which has been ſuſpended ever fince the 
year 1731. Yet this compenſation has been thought 
inadequate by ſome of the proprietors, who have 
diſcovered, that ever ſince the year 1758, upwards 


of 
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of 11,700,000 pounds weight of tobacco have been BOOK 


annually ſold in the kingdom? at three livres (28. 7d. 2 


ven livres (11. 38. 7d. 3.) a hundred. 

THE nation is of a very different opinion. The 
managers, who prevailed upon government to ac- 
knowledge ſo large a debt, have been accuſed of ſa- 
crificing the intereſt of the public to that of a pri- 
vate ſociety. A writer who in our days ſhould exa- 
mine whether this accuſation were well or ill- ground- 
ed, would paſs for an idle man. Such a diſcuffion 
would be altogether needleſs, ſince every circumſtance 
of this tranſaction has been made public. It will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that it was with the nine mil- 
lions (393,7501.) a year improperly ſacrificed by the 
ſtate, that the company was enabled to anſwer the 
demand of 8,756,065 livres (383,0771. 16s. 10d. =) 
with which it was charged, ſo that the overplus re- 
maining to them amounted to about 244,000 livres 
(10,67 51.) of net revenue. 

IT is true, they had private Genie cacaind debts 
to the amount of 74,505,000 livres (3,259,593. 


15s.) ; but they had in trade, in ftock, or in debts 


to call in, 70, 733, ooo livres (3,094,5081. 15s.); a 

ſum nearly ſufficient to balance their accounts. 
THelr only riches conſiſted therefore in movea- 

ble and unmoveable effects, to the amount of about 


twenty millions (875, oool.) and the proſpect of the 


extinction of the life annuities, which in time muſt 
bring in three millions (131, 250l.) a year. The actual 
value of this article might be reckoned equal to a clear 
capital of thirty millions (1, 312, 5000.) 
INDEPENDENT of theſe properties, the compan 

enjoyed ſome very beneficial rights. The excluſive 
ſale of coffee had been granted them; but as public 
utility required that an exception ſhould be made in 
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B iv, K 1730, with regard to coffee imported from the Ames 

© rican iſlands, they obtained by way of compenſation 
a yearly ſum of 50, ooo livres (2,1871. 10s.) which 
was always duly paid. Even the privilege for Mo- 


cha coffee was cancelled in 1767, the government 
having allowed the importation of that of the Le- 


vant. 'The company obtained no indemnification on' 


this account. 


THEy had experienced a greater loſs the year be- 
fore. In 1720 they had been inveſted with the ſole 


right of tranſporting ſlaves to the American colonies. 
This ſyſtem ſoon appeared to be erroneous ; and it 
was agreed that all the merchants in the kingdom 
ſhould be at liberty to carry on the ſlave trade, upon 
condition of adding a piſtole (16s. gd.) per head to 
the thirteen livres (118. 4d. 3.) granted out of the 


royal treaſury. Suppoſing that 15,000 negroes were 


diſpoſed of every year in the French iſlands, this 
made a clear income of 345,000 livres (15,0931. 


158.) for the company. This bounty, which was 


allowed them for a trade they were not concerned in, 
was taken-off in 1767, and was made-up to them by 
a more reaſonable n 

Ar the firſt formation of the company they had 
obtained a gratuity of 50 livres (21. 3s. gd.) upon 


_ every ton of goods they ſhould export, and of 75 (zl. 


58. 7d. Z.) upon every ton they ſhould import from 
abroad. The miniſtry, upon the ſuppreſſion of the 
bounty upon negroes, increaſed the gratuity upon 
every ton exported to 75 livres (31. 5s. 7d. 2.) and 
upon every ton imported to 80 (31. 10s.) If we 
rate both at 6000 tons a year, we ſhall find a pro- 


duce of above a million (43, 750l.) for the company, 
including the 50,000 livres (2,1871. 108.) they re- 


ceived upon che coffee. 
WHILE 
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WII E the income of the company remained en- B oo K 
tire, their expences were leſſened. By the edict of; Conran 
1764, the iſlands of France and Bourbon were be- 
come. the property of the government, who engaged 
to fortify and defend them. By this arrangement 
the company was exonerated of two millions (87, 500l.) 
a year, without the leaſt detriment to the excluſive 
trade they enjoyed in thoſe two. iſlands: 

Wirk all theſe ſeemingly - proſperous circum- 
ſtances, the debts of the company were daily increaſ- 

ing. This muſt inevitably happen, as their income, 
together with the profits of their trade, was not ſuf- 
ficient to defray the expences of carrying it on, and 
the charges annexed to the crown, which amounted - 
together to eight millions (350, dool.) a year. They 
might even exceed this, as by their nature they were 
ſuſceptible of endleſs increaſe, according to the po- 
litical views of government, hirn is Yo ſole judge , 
of their importance and neceſlity. 0 

In ſo unfortunate a ſituation, hs company a | 
not poſſibly ſupport itſelf without the aſſiſtance of 
government. But for ſome 'time paſt the. council 
of Lewis XV. had appeared to be very indifferent 
about the exiſtence of that great body. At laſt an ar- 
ret of council was iſſued, bearing date the 1 3-h of Au- 
guſt 1769, by which the king ſuſpended the exclu- 
five privilege of the India company, and granted to 
all his ſubjects the liberty of navigating and trading 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. However, in grant- 
ing this unexpected freedom, the government thought 
proper to lay it under ſome reſtraint. The arret 
which opens this new tract to private navigators, re- 
quires them to provide themſelves with paſſports, 
which are to be freely given by the adminiſtrators of 
the India company. It obliges them to make their 
returns to Port YOrient, and no where elſe. It eſta- 
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we Fas bliſhes a duty by way of Indulto on all goods im- 
7 is BA ported from India; which, by a ſecond arret of 


council, iſſued on the ſixth of September following, 


was fixed at five per cent. on all goods coming from 


India and China, and at three per cent. upon all 


commodities of the growth of the —_ ou France 
and Bourbon. | 


TE arret of the 22th of Augift; "i ks ſaſ- 


pending the privilege of the company, ſeemed to leave 
to the proprietors the power of reſuming it: but, as 


they ſaw no probability of ever being able to do this, 


they wiſely determined to liquidate their concerns in 
ſuch a manner, as to ſecure their e and the . 


remains of their own fortune. TI 


4 


Fo this purpoſe they: offered to give up to e 


king all the company's ſhips, thirty in number; all 
the warehouſes and other buildings belonging to 
them at Port l' Orient and. in India; the property of 


their factories, with the — dependent on 


them; all naval and military ſtores; and, laſtly, 


eight hundred ſlaves which they had:xeſerved in the 
iſlands. All theſe articles were valued at thirty mil- 
lions (1,312,5001.). by the proprietors, who at the 
ſame time demanded the payment of 16,500,000 li- 


vres (721, 875l.) which were a to them oy the 


government. 9 


Tre king pion ny to Hh! u pöopadal, but cheſs _s 
leſſen the purchaſe-money : not that the effects were 
not of ſtill greater value while they remained in the 


hands of the company; but, being made over to the 


government, they brought an additional incumbrance 
upon it. So. that, inſtead of 46,500,000- livres 
(25939537 51.) which the proprietors demanded, the 


prince, to clear all accounts with them, created a 


perpetual annuity for their benefit of 1,200,000 li- 


vres (52,500l. ) upon a capital of thirtv millions 


(4,312, 500l. ) 


© 
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(1,312, 500l.) The edict for that purpoſe was iſſued 
out in January 1770. | 

T y1s new contract the company mortgaged for 
twelve millions (525, oool.) which they borrowed up- 
on life annuities at. ten per cent. and by a lottery in 
February following. This money was borrowed to 
enable them to fulfil the engagements they had en- 
tered into when they undertook the laſt expeditions ; 
but it was. inſufficient; ſo that, finding themſelves 
utterly unable to raiſe more, the proprietors, at their 
meeting on the. 7th of April 1770, made'over their 
whole property to the king, except the capital that 
had been mortgaged to the proprietors of the ſhares. 

THe principal articles comprized in this ceſſion, 
conſiſted in the abolition. of 4,200,000 livres 
(183, 750l.) in life annuities; of that part of the con- 


tract of nine millions (393, 7 50l.) which exceeded the 


capital of the ſnares; of the hotel of Paris; of the 
India goods expected home in 1770 and 1771, ſup- 
poſed to be worth 26,000,000 of livres (1, 137, 500l.); 
and, laſtly, of three or four millions (about 153,0001, 


upon an average) of debts, to be called in from debt- 


ors who were moſtly ſolvent, in India, in the iſles 
of France and Bourbon, and at San Domingo. The 
proprietors engaged at the ſame time to furniſh the 
king with a ſum of 14,768,000 livres (646, 100l.) to 
be raiſed by way of a call, which was fixed at 400 
livres (171. 10s.) per ſhare. The government, in 
accepting theſe ſeveral” offers, engaged on their part 
to pay all the perpetual and life annuities which the 
company was bound to pay; all their other engage- 
ments, amounting to about forty-five millions 
(1,968,7501.) ; all the penſions and half-pays grant- 
ed by the company, amounting to 80,000 livres 
"4 35001. ayer ; ys to Rand to all the charges 

and 
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B wo K and riſques attending a liquidation that muſt” necef- 
— ſarily continue ſome years. 


TRE capital of each ſhare, which by the edit of 
Auguſt 1764, had been fixed at 1600 livres (Jol.) 
bearing an intereſt of 80 livres (31. 10s.) the king 
now raiſed to 2500 livres (1091. 7s. 6d.) bearing in- 


tereſt 125 livres (Fl. 9s. 4d. 3.) a year. The new 


intereſt was made labſes to a deduction of a tenth, 
and it was agreed that this deduction ſhould be an- 
nually appropriated to the paying off the ſhares by 
lot, on the footing of their capital of 2500 livres 
(1091. 7s. 6d.); ſo that the intereſt on the ſhares 
thus paid off, would increaſe the ſinking fund till 
the whole of the ſhares was finally paid off. 

Tuksx reſpective conditions are recorded in an 
arret of council, of the 8th of April, including a re- 
port of the deliberations held the day before in a ge- 
neral meeting of the proprietors, and confirmed by 
letters patent bearing date the 22d of the ſame month. 
In conſequence of theſe. agreements, the call has 
been paid, a ſufficiency for the reimburſement of the 
ſhares, to the number of two hundred and twenty, 


has been taken out every year, and the ſimple- con- 


tract debts of the company have been duly "ey when 
their time was elapſed. | 

FROM all theſe particulars, it is no 5 matter to 
frame an idea of the actual mode of exiſtence of the 
India company, and of the legal ſtate of the trade 
they carried on. This company, which at preſent 
has no property, no buſineſs, no object, cannot how- 
ever be conſidered as being entirely deſtroyed, ſince 
the proprietors have reſerved the joint ſtock that was 
mortgaged for their ſhares; and that they have a 
common cheſt, and 38 to ſuperintend their in- 
tereſts. On the other hand, their charter has been 
ſuſpended ; but it is only ſuſpended, and is not in- 


cluded 
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cluded among the articles which the company has 
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ceded to the king. The law by which it was grant 


ed is ſtill in force; and the ſhips that are fitted out 
for the Indian ſeas, cannot fail without a permiſſion 
in the name of the company. So that the freedom 
which has been granted is but a precarious one; and 
if the proprietors ſhould offer to reſume their trade, 
with a ſufficient ſtock to carry it on, they would have 
an undoubted right to do it without any new law 
to impower them. But except this nominal right, 
which in fact is much the ſame as if it did not exiſt, 
as the proprietors are not in a condition to exerciſe 
it; all their other rights, properties, and factories, 
are now in the hands of government. ' Let us take a 
curſory view of thoſe ſettlements, beginning with 
Malabar. 

BETWEEN the provinces of Canara and Calicut, 
lies a diſtrict which extends eighteen leagues along 
the coaſt, and is at moſt ſeven or eight leagues broad. 
The country, which is very unequal, abounds with 
pepper and cocoa-trees. It is divided into ſeveral 
leſs diſtricts ſubject to as many Indian lords, who 
are all vaſſals to the houſe of Colaſtry. The head 
of this Bramin family is always to confine his whole 
attention to what concerns the worſhip of the gods. 
It would be beneath his dignity to ſtoop to profane 
matters; and the reins of government are given to his 
neareſt relation. The country is divided into two 


provinces. . In the largeſt, called the Irouvenate, is 


the Engliſh factory of Tellichery, and the Dutch 
factory of Cananor. Theſe two nations ſhare the 
pepper trade between them; but the Engliſh com- 
monly carry off 1,500,000 pounds weight, and there 
ſeldom remains more than 500,000 for the Dutch. 
THe ſecond province, called Cartenate, extends 
but five leagues along the coaſt. Here the French 
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in by the natives in 1722, with a view 


x to engage them to act againſt the Engliſh; but an 


accommodation having taken piace, and made their 
aſſiſtance unneceſſary, they were forced to relinquiſh 
a poſt where they promiſed themſelves ſome advan- 
tages. Fired with reſentment and ambition, they re- 
turned in greater numbers in 1725, and eftabliſhed 
themſelves ſword-in-hand on the mouth of the river 
Mahé. Notwithſtanding this act of violence, they 

obtained of the prince, who governed that diſtrict, 
an excluſive right to the pepper trade. This favour 
was ſo great an advantage to them, that it gave riſe 
to a colony of 6, ooo Indians, who cultivated 6,350 


cocoa trees, 3,967 areka, and 7,762 pepper trees. 
Such was the ſtate of this ſettlement, when the Eng- 
liſh made themſelves maſters of it in 1760. 

THe ſame ſpirit of deſtruction that they had ſhewn 
in all their conqueſts, influenced them at Mahé. 
Their intention was to pull down the houſes, and 
diſperſe the inhabitants. The ſovereign of that coun- 
try diſſuaded them from their purpoſe. All was 
ſpared, except the fortifications. When the French 
returned to their factory, they found every thing 
much in the ſame condition as they had left it. It is 
their intereſt to ſecure the advantages they enjoy, and 


it is no leſs incumbent on them to endeavour to im- 


prove them. 
Mane is ſurrounded with hills, on which were 


erected five forts, that no longer exiſt, Theſe works 


were too numerous, though ſome precautions are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. It is not proper to be perpetually 
expoſed to the depredations of the Nayers, who have 
formerly attempted to plunder and deſtroy the colo- 
ny, and who might poſſibly have ſtill the fame in- 
tentions, in order to put themſelves under the pro- 
tection 
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tection of the Engliſh at Tellichery, which is but 
three leagues diſtant from Mahe. 


Besipes the poſts requiſite to ſecure the place it- 
ſelf, it is very neceſſary to fortify the entrance of the 
river. Since the Marattas have got fea-parts of their 
own, they infeſt the ſea about Malabar with their 
piracies. Thoſe banditti even attempt to land wher- 
ever they think there is ſome booty to be got, Mahe 
would not be ſecure from their attacks, if it contain- 
ed money or commodities to tempt them. 

THe French might make themſelves ample amends 
for any expences they ſhould incur, if they did but 
carry on their trade with ſpirit and ſkill. Their fac- 
tory is the beſt ſituated for the pepper trade; and the 
country would afford 2,500,000 pounds weight of that 
commodity. What could not be conſumed in Eu- 
rope might be fold in China, on the Red Sea, and 
at Bengal. A pound of pepper would ſtand them in 
twelve ſous (about 6d. 4.) and they would ſell it for 
twenty-five or thirty (about 18. 4d. on an average). 

Tris advantage, conſiderable as it is, would be 
increaſed by the profits upon European goods which 
would be carried over to Mahe. Thoſe who are beſt 
acquainted with that factory are of opinion, that it 
will be an eaſy matter to diſpoſe of 400,000 weight 
of iron, 200,000 of lead, 25,000 of copper, 2000 
firelocks, 20,000 weight of gun-powder, 50 anchors 
or graplings, 50 bales of cloth, 50,000 ells of ſail- 
cloth, a good quantity of quickſilver, and about 200 
caſks of wine or brandy, for the French ſettled in 
the colony, or for the Engliſh in the neighbourhood. 
Theſe ſeveral articles together would produce at leaſt 
384,000 livres (16, 800l.) of which 153, 600 (6, 720l.) 
would be clear gain, allowing the profit to be 40 
per cent. Another advantage attending this circula- 
tion is, that there will always be a ſtock in the fac- 

| tory, 
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tory, which will enable them to purchaſe the pro- 
ductions of the country in the ſeaſons of the year 
when they are cheapeſt. 


THE greateſt obſtacle to trade is the cuſtom-houſe 


eſtabliſhed in the colony. - Half the dutics belong to 


the ſovereign of that country, and this has always 


Preſent 
Kate of the 
French at 
Bengal. 


been a ſubject of contention. The Engliſh of Tel- 


lichery, who laboured under the ſame grievance, have 


found means to prevent all diſputes about theſe du- 
ties, by paying a certain yearly ſum as an equivalent. 
The French might do the ſame; but they cannot 
expect that the prince would agree to it, unleſs they 


previouſly pay him the ſums he has lent, and no longer 


refuſe him the tribute ſtipulated for the benefit of liv- 
ing peaceably upon his territories. Matters cannot 
be ſo eaſily adjuſted at Bengal. 

FRANCE has engaged, by the treaty of 1763, to 
erect no fortifications and keep no troops in that rich 


and extenſive country. The Engliſh, who are ſove- 


reigns there, will never ſuffer the French to deviate 
from what they have required. So that Chanderna- 
gore, which before the laſt war reckoned 60,000 
ſouls, and has now but 24,000, is, and always will 
be, entirely an open place, 

To this misfortune of a precarious ſituation may 
be added injuries and hardſhips of every kind. Not 
ſatisfied with the poſſeſſion of unlimited authority, 
the Engliſh have been guilty of the moſt ſcandalous 
enormities. They have inſulted the French in their 
work-ſhops; ſeduced their workmen, cut the linens 
off of the looms ; inſiſted that the manufacturers ſhould 


do no work but for them in the three beſt months of 


the year; and that their own ladings ſhould be 


picked out and completed, before any thing was re- 


moved out of the work-ſhops. The ſcheme which 
the French and Dutch had contrived together, of 


making 


on bad, 2 . 4 
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making an exact eſtimate of the number of weavers, 

taking only half between them, and leaving the reſt 
to the Engliſh, has been conſidered as an inſult. 
That ruling nation have proceeded ſo far as to de- 
clare, that they would have their factors buy the 
goods in Chandernagore; and the French have been 
forced to ſubmit to this hardſhip, or they would have 
been excluded from every market in Bengal. Ina 
word, they have ſo much abuſed t he unjuſt right of 
victory, that a philoſopher might be tempted to with 
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for the ruin of their liberty, were not the people in- | 


finitely more oppreſſive and cruel under the govern- 
ment of one man, than under a government tempered 
by the influence of many. | 

As long as things remain upon the preſent footing 
in that opulent part of Aſia, the French will meet 
with perpetual hardſhips and mortifications, and 
therefore no ſolid and laſting advantage can accrue 
to trade. They would be reſcued from this diſ- 
grace, if they could exchange mme for 
Chatigan. 

CHATIGAN is gtusted on the confines of Arracan, 
The Portugueſe, who in the days of their proſperity 
endeavoured to get all the important poſts in India 
into their own hands, made a conſiderable eſtabliſh- 
ment at that place. Thoſe who were ſettled there 
. threw off the yoke of their native country, when it 

became a part of the Spaniſh dominions, chuſing ra- 
ther to turn pirates than to be ſlaves. They long in- 
feſted the neighbouring coaſts and ſeas with their de- 
predations. At laſt they were attacked by the Mo- 
guls, who raiſed a colony upon their ruins, powerful 
enough to preyent any inroads which they people of 


Arracan and Pegu might be tempted to make into 


Bengal. This place then ſunk into obſcurity till 
17 ay when the Englith arrived and ſettled there. 
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TRE climate is healthy, the waters excellent, and 


— proviſions are in great plenty; the landing is eaſy, 
and the anchorage ſafe. The continent and the iſland 


of Sandiva make a tolerable harbour. The rivers 
Barramputri and Etki, which are branches of the 
Ganges, or at leaſt communicate with it, greatly fa- 


cilitate commercial operations. If Chatigan is fur- 
ther off of Patna, Caſſimbuzar, and ſome other mar- 
kets, than the European colonies on the river Hugh- 


ly; it is near Jogdia, Dacca, and all the manufac- 
tures of the lower river. It is a matter of no conſe- 
quence, whether ſhips of burden can or cannot en- 
ter the Ganges on that ſide, as the inland navigation 
is never carried on but with boats. 

THouUGH the knowledge they had of theſe advan- 
tages had determined the Engliſh to ſeize upon Cha- 
tigan, we are apt to think they would have given it 
up at the laſt peace, to get rid of the French, and re- 
move them from a place which lies too near them, 
and which long habit has endeared to them. We 
even preſume, that at Chatigan the Engliſh would 


have deſiſted from thoſe conditions they required at 
Chandernagore, which ſtamp a diſgrace upon the 


poſſeſſors, more detrimental to the ſchemes of com- 


merce than it is poſſible to conceive. Trade is a free 


profeſſion. The ſea, the voyages, the riſque, and the 


viciſſitudes of fortune, all inſpire a love of indepen- 
dence. This gives life and ſpirit to trade, which 


when confined, languiſhes, and is loſt. 


Tu preſent opportunity is, perhaps, a favouteble 
one, to think of the exchange we propoſe. The for- 


tifications which the Engliſh had begun to ere at 


Chatigan having been thrown down by frequent 


-earthquakes, they have taken a diflike to the place. 
As to the French, this inconvenience, great as it is, 


would be preferable to that of living in a defenceleſs 
town. 
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town. It is better to ſtrive againſt nature than againſt 
men, and be expoſed to the ſhocks of the earth than 
to the inſults of nations. The French, though re- 
ſtrained at Bengal, fortunately meet with ſome com- 
penſation, enjoying a better r on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. 

To the north of that very eme coaſt; wo 
poſſeſs Yanam, in the province of Rajahmandry.. 
This factory, which has no land belonging to it, and 


is ſituated nine miles from the mouth of the river In- 


gerom, was formerly a very flouriſhing one. From 
miſtaken motives it was neglected - about the year 


1748. It. would, howeyer, afford goods to the va- 
lue of 4 or 500, 00 livres (about  19,700l.: ) as the 
cotton manufactures are very conſiderable in that 


neighbourhood, and the cottons remarkably fine and 
good. It has been found by experience to be a good 


market for diſpoſing of European cloth. The trade 


of this place would be more lucrative, if they were 
not obliged to ſhare the profit with the Engliſh, who 
have a _ ketrlement ee two n of the 


French. Om! 5 


TAE ee is winch! more | detrimental to 
their intereſt at Maſulipatam. - The French, who 
formerly were maſters of the whole town, but have 
nothing left now except the factory they had before 
1749, cannot poſfibly contend with the Engliſh, who 
make them pay duty for all their ' imports/and ex- 
ports, and enjoy beſides all the favour in their own 
trade which ſovereignty can command. Things be- 
ing thus circumſtanced, the French confine” their 
dealings to the' purchaſe of ſome- fine handkerchiefs 
and other callicoes, to the value of 1 50, ooo livres 
(6, 5621. tos.) It is far otherwiſe at Karical. 

THAT town, ſituated in the kingdom of Fanjsür; 
on one of the branches of the Caleroon, which will 


bear 
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B a K bear ſhips of 150 tons burden, was ceded to the com- 
pany in 1738, by a dethroned king, who was in want 
of protection. Having been reſtored before he had 
fulfilled his engagements, he retracted the gift he had 


made. A nabob attacked the place with his army, 


and in 1739 gave it up to the French, who were in 
friendſhip with him. » Soon after this, the ungrateful 
and perfidious prince was ſtrangled by the intrigues - 
of his uncles; and his ſucceſſor, who had inherited 
his enemies with his throne, being deſirous of ob- 
taining the friendſhip of a powerful nation, confirmed: 


them in their poſſeſſion. The Engliſh took the place 
in 1760, and blew up the fortifications. - It was af- 
terwards reſtored: to the F rench, whe returned em 
in 1765. 


IN its preſent 4 Karies is an 0 Ruge 


which may contain 1 5,000 inhabitants, moſt of 
them employed in weaving ordinary handkerchiefs 
and cottons, for the wear of the natives. The ter- 
ritory belonging to it, which has been conſiderably 
increaſed by the conceſſions which the king of Tan- 
jour made in 1740, is now once more what it was. at 
firſt, two leagues in length, and one league in the 
broadeſt part. It is compoſed of fifteen hamlets, of 


which one only deſerves our notice; this is called 


Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, and contains no leſs; than: 


25,00 ſouls. They weave and paint Perſians, that 


are pretty fine, fit for Batavia and the Philippine: 
iſlands. The Coolies and Mohammedans have ſmall 
veſſels, with which they trade to teres and along 
the coaſt. <4 fle | 
FRANCE may draw annually from this Satte 
two hundred bales of cottons or handkerchiefs fit for 
Europe, and a large quantity of rice for the ſubſiſt⸗ 
ence of her other colonies. | 
Alu 
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ALL goods bought at Karical, Yanam, and Maſu- 
lipatam, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief ſettle- 
ment of the French in India. 

THis town, which roſe from ſuch ſmall begin- 
nings, in time became a great, powerful, and famous 
city. The ſtreets, which are all ſtrait, and moſt of 
them broad, are lined with two rows of trees, which 
keep them cool even in the heat of the day. The 
moſt remarkable public edifices are a moſque, two 
pagodas, two churches, and the governor's houſe, 


which is reckoned the moſt magnificent building i in. 


the eaſt, They had erected a ſmall citadel in the 


year 1704; but it is of no uſe, ſince they have been 


allowed to build houſes all round it. To ſupply the 
loſs of this defence, three ſides of the town had been 
fortified with a rampart, a ditch, baſtions, and a 
glacis which was unfiniſhed in ſome places. The 
road was defended by ſome batteries judiciouſly 
placed. . 

THE town, which was full a league in circum- 
ference, contained 70,000 inhabitants, of which 4000 
were Europeans, Meſtees, or Topaſſes. There were 


at moſt 10,000 Mohammedans ; the reſt were In- 


dians, 15,000 of which were Chriſtians, and the 
others of ſeventeen or eighteen different caſts or tribes. 

Three villages, Jopendent on the town, might con- 
tain 10,000 ſouls, 

SUCH was the ſtate of the colony, when the Eng- 
liſh made themſelves maſters of it in the beginning 
of the year 1761, utterly deſtroyed it, and turned out 
the inhabitants. 
whether the barbarbous right of war could juſtify 
enormities. Let us turn away our eyes from ſo many 
cruelties committed by a free, magnanimous, and en- 
lightened nation; and conſider only the reſolution 
France has taken to reſtore Pondicherry to its for- 


mer 


Others may, perhaps, examine 
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B O'OK mer ſplendour. Every thing concurs to juſtify the 
ny wiſdom of this choice. 


Tris town, like all others on the coaſt of Coro- 


mandel, has no harbour, but it has a much more 
commodious road. The ſhips can anchor cloſe to 
the ſhore, under the cannon of the fortifications. Its 
territory, which is three leagues long and one league 


broad, is nothing more than a barren ſand-bank on 


the ſea-coaſt ; but the greateſt part is fit for the cul- 


ture of rice, vegetables, and a root called chaya, 
which is uſed in dying. Two ſmall rivers that croſs. 


the country, but are not navigable, afford excellent 
water for the ſame purpoſe, particularly for the blue 
dye. Three miles to the north-eaſt of the town is 
a hill, which riſes a hundred toiſes above the level 
of the ſea, and is a guide to ſhips at the diſtance of 


ſeven or eight leagues; which is a very conſiderable 


advantage upen fo flat a coaſt, At the top of this 


hill is a very large Body of water, that has been col- 


jecting for ages, and, after refreſhing and fertilizing 


a ſpacious territory, flows cown to water the grounds 


about Pondicherry. Laſtly, the colony is favourably 
ſituated for the reception of proviſions and merchan- 
diſe from the Carnatic, the kingdoms of be and 


Tanjour. 


Such were the important reaſons which determined 


France to rebuild Pondicherry. As ſoon as her 


agents appeared on the 11th of April 1765, the un- 


fortunate Indians, who had been diſperſed by the ca- 


lamities of war, and by political intrigues, flocked 


thither in great numbers. By the beginning of the 


year 1770, there were 27,000 who had rebuilt their 


ruined houſes. They are all brought up in the idea 


that no man can be happy who does not die in the 
very place where he firſt ſaw the light. This pre- 
Jon; ſo pleaſing to ns and which it may be ſo 

uſeful 
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uſeful to keep up, will undoubtedly make them all 
return, as ſoon as the town is incloſed. The weav- 
ers, the dyers, the painters, the merchants, thoſe 
who have ſome property to preſerve, only wait for 
this ſecurity to follow their inclination. 

In their preſent ſtate, the French factories in In- 
dia are very expenſive, and the returns from them in- 


BOOK 


conſiderable. Unfortunately this difadvantage is not 


compenſated by the iſlands of France and Bourbon, 
which have not attained to that degree of proſperity 
that might be expected, 

T x latter of theſe iſlands was much extolled 
but more ſpeculation than induſtry was beſtowed up- 
on it, and the owners loſt their time in conjectures 
concerning the uſe it might be put to. 

SoME were inclined to make a mart of it, where all 
India goods ſhould center. They were to be brought 
thither on India bottoms, and then ſhipped on board 
French veſfels, which were never to go any further. 


Preſent 
ſituation 
of the 
French in 
the Iſle 
of France, 


A double advantage was thought to ariſe from this 


ſcheme ; firſt, in the leſſening of expences, as both 
the pay and the maintainance of India ſailors is very 
trifling ; and, ſecondly, in the preſervation of the ſhips 
crews, which are often deſtroyed by too long a voyage, 
and ſtill more frequently by the climate, eſpecially 
at Bengal and at Arabia. This ſyſtem, which ought, 


perhaps, to have been adopted, was conſidered as im- 


practicable, on account of the ſuppoſed neceſſity of 


maintaining a formidable fleet on the ſeas of Aſia, to 


prevent or check the inſults that are often committed 
in thoſe parts. | 3 | 
OTHERs were of opinion that the inhabitants of 
the Iſle of France ſhould be allowed to trade to In- 
dia, which they had never yet been ſuffered to do. 
The ſupporters of this ſyſtem maintained that the 
propoſed freedom would prove an abundant ſource 
Vol. I, M m | of 
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of wealth to the colony, and conſequently to the 
mother-country. They might be in the right, but 
the trials that have been made have not proved ſuc- 


_ ceſsful; and, without examining whether this in- 


novation had been judiciouſly conducted, it was re- 
ſolved. that the iſland ſhould be entirely confined to 
agriculture. 


Tris new regulation gave riſe to freſh miſtakes, 


Men were ſent from Europe to the colony, who nei- 


ther underſtood huſbandry, nor were accuſtomed to 
labour. The lands were diſtributed at a venture, and 
without diſtinguiſhing what was to be cleared from 
what did not want it. Money was advanced to the 
planters, not in proportion to their induſtry, but to 
the intereſt they could make with the government. 
The company, who got cent. per cent. upon the 
commodities the colony drew from Europe, and fif- 


ty per cent. upon thoſe that were ſent in from India, 


required that the produce of the country ſhould be 
delivered into their ware-houſes at a very low price. 


The oppreſſion of the monopoly was aggravated by 


the tyranny of endleſs and needleſs ſervices. To 
complete the misfortunes of the colony, the compa- 


ny, who had kept all the power in their own hands, 


broke the engagements they had entered into with 


their ſubjects, or rather with their ſlaves. 


UNDER ſuch a government, no improvements 
could be expected. Nothing was carried on with 
ſteadineſs. The culture of cotton, indigo, ſugar, 
arnotto, pepper, tea, cocoa, were all tried, but with 
ſo little attention, that no advantage was procured 
from them. In purſuing chimerical projects, the eſ- 
ſential cultures were neglected. Though in the year 
1765, there were in the colony 1469 white people, 
beſides the troops; 1587 Indians or free negroes; 
11,881 ſlaves; their productions did not amount to 

- more 
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more than 320, 6 50 pounds weight of wheat, 47, 430 5 0.0 K 
pounds of rice, 1,570,040 pounds of maize, 142, 700 — 
pounds of kidney-beans, 135, 500 pounds of oats. 
Thoſe who had an opportunity of ſeeing and obſery- 
ing the agriculture of the Iſle of France, found it 
little better than what they had ſeen among the ſa- 
Vages. 
Sox uſeful alterations have been TY in the co- 
lony ſince it has been in the hands of government. 
The culture of coffee has ſince been introduced there, 
as it had long been at Bourbon. This has been at- | 
tended with ſo much ſucceſs, that there is reaſon to 
expect, that ſix or ſeven millions weight may, in time, 
be gathered, if a prudent adminiſtration will only ſup- 
ply the mearis of improving, this culture; ſince with- Be, 
out ſuch aſſiſtance, no colony can pofibly proſper. 
Theſe hopes have been encouraged by the proſpect of 
another advantage. 
Ir is well known that, for theſe two hundred years, 
the Dutch have been enriching themfelves by the 
ſale of cloves and nutmegs. To ſecure to themſelves 
the excluſive trade of theſe articles, they have enſlaved 
or utterly deſtroyed the nation that was in poſſeſſion 
of thoſe ſpices; and, leſt the price of them ſhould 
fall even in their own hands, they have rooted up 
moſt of the trees, and frequently burn the fruit of 
thoſe they had preſerved. This infamous avidity, 
which has ſo often excited the indignation of other 
nations, ſo ſtrongly exaſperated Mr. Poivre (who had 
travelled all over Aſia as a naturaliſt and a philoſo- 
pher), that he availed himſelf of the authority he was 
intruſted with in the Iſle of France, and ſent men in- 
to the leaſt frequented parts of the Moluccas, to 
ſearch for what avarice had hitherto withholden from 
the reſt of the world. The labours of. thoſe intrepid 
| Mm 2 =" 
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and fagacious navigators in whom he confided were 


_ crowned with ſucceſs. 


On the 24th of June 1770, they brought to the 
Ifle of France 400 nutmeg-trees; 10,000 nutmegs, 
either growing or ready to grow; 70 clove-trees, and 
a cheſt of cloves, ſome of which were growing, and 

already ſprung up. | 

THis rich prize was diſtributed didn the colo- 
nifts, to try all the different ſoils, and every aſpect. 
Moſt of the young plants died, and the reſt will not 
probably bear any fruit. But, whatever may happen, 
the Iſle of France muſt always be allowed to be one 
of the moſt valuable poſſeſſions for any nation defir- 
ous of trading to Aſia. 

I is fituated in the African ſeas, juſt at the en- 
trance of the Indian ocean. As it lies a little out of 
the common track, its expeditions can be carried on 
with greater ſecrecy. Thoſe who wiſh it was nearer 
our continent, do not conſider that, if it were ſo, it 
would be impoſlible to reach the coaſts of Malabar 
and Coromandel in a month's time, and the moſt 
diſtant gulphs in two months at moſt, which is an 
ineſtimable advantage to a nation that has no ſea-port 
in India. This ifland, though in the ſame latitude 
as the barren and ſcorching coaſts of Africa, is tem- 
perate and healthful. The ſoil is ſtony, but tolera-. 
bly fertile. Experience has ſhewn that it will pro- 
duce moſt of the neceſſaries, and even of the luxuries 
of life. Whatever it may want may be ſupplied from 
Madagaſcar, which abounds with proviſions ; and 
from Bourbon, where the inhabitants have retained 
their ſimplicity of manners, and a taſte for huſban- 
dry. The iron that may be wanted, and cannot be 
procured from thoſe two iſlands, Od be digged 
out of their own mines. 

GREAT 
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GRrEAT BRITAIN ſees, with a jealous eye, herri- B 11 0 K 
vals poſſeſſed of a ſettlement which may prove tune 
ruin of her flouriſhing trade with Aſia. At the It behoves 
breaking-out of a war, her utmoſt efforts will cer- eg 
tainly be aimed at a colony that threatens her richeſt ſailles to 


treaſures. What a misfortune for France, ſhould "the 


Iſle of 
ſhe ſuffer herſelf to be deprived of it ! Prance 
YEr this is by no means improbable, if we conſi- — — 


der that hitherto there has been no ſettled plan for if it will 
fortifying this iſland; that the means have always 2 =o 
been wanting, or miſapplied ; that the miniſtry of _ _ 
Lewis XV. have conſtantly waited for the diſpatches * 
of the adminiſtrators to come ' to a determination, 
juſt as one would wait for the return of a courier 
from the frontiers. Far from ſuppoſing that the be- 
ſiegers would meet with an inſurmountable reſiſt- 
ance, it is to be feared they would ſucceed in their 
deſign by the forces they have in India, without any 
ſuccours from Europe. 

Bur it is now time to deliver our opinion without 
reſerve. Whoever ſurveys the coaſts of the Iſle of 
France, muſt be aſtoniſhed to ſee them every whete 
acceſſible to boats. Though they are ſurrounded with 
reefs, there are many bays where troops may be land- 
ed under cover of the ſhips guns. 

Is thoſe parts of the iſland where veſſels are e obliged 
to keep further out, the ſea is ſo calm and ſmooth be- 
tween the reef and the land, that boats may come up 
in the night without the leaſt danger. 

Ir in ſome places between the reef and the land the 
water is too ſhallow for the boats to come aſhore, 
there the troops may land, becauſe the water will not 
come up to their knees. The ſea is ſo calm between 

the land and the reefs, that this landing may be ef- 
fected with the greateſt ſafety, . retreat is more eaſi- 


ly 
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BOOK ly ſecured in caſe of reſiſtance, and the boats will be 


IV. 
— 


leſs expoſed while the landing is carried on. 

THis is the true idea we are to frame of the Iſle of 
France; for, if we ſometimes meet with a point 
where a boat cannot land, we are ſure of finding an 
opening at twenty toiſes to the right or left. The 
enemy therefore will never attempt to force a landing, 


unleſs they are too raſh and ignorant of the ſituation. 


As it is impoſſible to guard a coaſt that meaſures for- 
ty leagues, there will always be ſome defenceleſs 


place fit for landing. 


Douxrins the laſt war, batteries had been erected all 
round the iſland, which, pointing to the ſea, could 


only fire upon ſhips anchored at a diſtance or under 


ſail. Some able engineers have diſcovered that theſe 
batteries, erected at a great expence, ſerved no other 


- Purpoſe but to divide the forces; that they would be 
left without defence, as they were uſeleſs; and that 


they would not reſiſt the fire of the ſhips, which the 
beſt fortifications cannot ſtand againſt. They are 
now abandoned, and nothing. has been ſubſtituted i in 
their room. 

THe harbour on the north-weſt fide is the capital 
part of the iſland, and muſt be the enemy's principal 
object in their plan for an attack. The nature of 
the ground will not admit of fortifying it in ſuch a 
manner as to enable it to ſtand a ſiege. This ſhould 
be ſecured from a ſurpriſe; and a central ſpot in the 
internal part of the country ſhould be fortified, from 
whence, by means of communications properly diſ- 
poſed, the forces of the colony might be ſent with ex- 


pedition to any part where they might be wanted. 


Wirz ſuch a poſt of defence as a laſt reſource, the 

enemy would be obliged to fight a number of battles 

before the iſland could be ſubdued. Neither could 

this be effected, if the roads cut through the — 
an 
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and which lead from the internal parts of the iſland BOOK 
to the ſea-ſhore, were ſo artfully contriyed as to fa- 24g Rp 
cilitate the march of the beſieged towards the ſhore, 
and at the fame time to obſtruct the progreſs of the 
enemy towards the inland parts, The nature of the 
country will admit of this : it is full of ravines which 
muſt be croſſed, and of mountains which interrupt 
the march. It is an caſy matter to ſeize the moſt ad- 
vantageous ſituation. 
HowEVveER, there is ſo neceſſary and abſolute a con- 
nection between the Iſle of France and Pondicherry, 
that thoſe two poſſeſſions are entirely dependent on 
each other; for, without the Iſle of France, there 
would be no protection for the ſettlements in India; 
and, without Pondicherry, the Iſle of France would 


be expoſed to the invaſion of the Engliſh from Aſia 


as well as from Europe. 


Tux Iſle of France and Pondicherry, when con- 
ſidered as haying a neceſſary and mutual connection, 
will be a ſecurity to one another, Pondicherry will 
protect the Iſle of France, as being the rival of Ma- 
draſs, which the Engliſh muſt always cover with 
their land and ſea forces; and, on the other hand, 
the Ifle of France will always be ready to ſacoonr 
Pondicherry, or to act offenſively, as circumſtances 
ſhall require, 

FRoM theſe principles it appears how neceſſary it 
is to put Pondicherry immediately in a ſtate of defence. 
Ever fince the year 1764, private intereſt, that 
claſhes with that of the nation, has made it a matter 
of doubt which was the beſt plan of fortification for 
this important place. Conſiderable ſums have alrea- 
dy been expended upon this point, and without any 
effet, becauſe they have been ſucceſſively laid out - 
upon contrary ſyſtems, | It would be needleſs to 


dwell 
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B 1 7 K dwell upon the miſchiefs attending theſe perpetual 
IE, irreſolutions. 


The 
French 
being once 
firmly 
eſtabliſhed 
in India, 
will ſhake 
off the 
oppreſſion 
which the 
Engliſh 
impoſed 
upon 
them. 


WHEN the Ifle of France and Pondicherry are 
once put in a proper poſture of defence, trade may 
then be thought of, which ceaſed to exiſt from the 
moment it became free. Indeed the vogages to Chi- 
na have continued ; thoſe to the iſlands of France and 
Bourbon have even increaſed : but, except one or 
two expeditions, which were owing to particular 
circumſtances, no prudent merchant has ſent his 
property to Malabar, Coromandel, or Bengal; and 
the few, who have ventured to do it, have been ruin- 
ed. It could not be otherwiſe; and yet no inference 
can be drawn from thence in favour of excluſive Ne 
vileges. 

IT may be remembered, that the ruin of the com- 


| pany, which would have happened of itſelf, was 


haſtened by avarice and animoſity. Political views, 
which had had no ſhare in this event, had not paved 
the way for the gradual introduction of that public 
and open trade which was to ſupply the place of the 
trade carried on by an excluſive charter. The ſud- 
den tranſition, therefore, from one to the other could 
not poſſibly ſucceed. Before the new ſyſtem had been 
adopted, private merchants ought to have been inſen- 
ſibly, and by degrees, employed to continue the 
commerce in lieu of the company. They ſhould 
have been inſtructed how to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the ſeveral branches of a trade to which they 
were utter ſtrangers. It would have been neceſſary 
to allow them time to form connections in the facto- 
ries; and to favour and aſſiſt them in their firſt 
expeditions. 

BuT all theſe precautions would ſtill have been 
inſufficient to inſure the ſucceſs of the French traders 
in India, It was impoſlible they ſhould be able to 


ſtrive 
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ftrive againft the Engliſh, who, being maſters of every 
branch of trade, and in all places, had all the advan- 
tages reſulting from power, and from the looſe prin- 
ciples which proſperity inſpires, to enable them to 
defeat all attempts of this kind. In whatever man- 
ner, therefore, or in whatever ſhape, the trade of 
France was carried on, it was a neceſſary conſequence 
of the ſituation of affairs that it muſt ſuffer greatly. 

It would undoubtedly meet with leſs oppoſition, if 
the court of Verſailles were to put the ſettlements in 
India in a condition to grant that protection which 

every ſovereign owes to his ſubjects throughout his 
dominions. This oppoſition would ſtill be leſſened 
in a greater degree, if the Britiſh miniſtry would 
watch over the execution of treaties with that ſteadi- 
neſs which juſtice requires. But this oppreſſion, 
equally diſgraceful to the nation that ſuffers from it, 
and to the nation which allows it, can never be ef- 
fectually removed, but by reſtoring the balance be- 
tween them ; and unfortunately this can only be done 
by a war. 

Far be it from us to ſuggeſt any ides that would 
tend to rekindle the flames of diſcord. Rather let 
the voice of reaſon and philoſophy be heard by the 
rulers of the world. May all ſovereigns, after fo 
many ages of error, learn to prefer the virtuous glo- 
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ry of making a few men happy, to the mad ambition 


of reigning over waſted regions, and people groaning 


under the weight of oppreſſion! May all men be- 


come brethren, aceuſtom themſelves to conſider the 
univerſe as one family under the eye of one common 
father! But theſe wiſhes, which are thoſe of 

ſenſible and humane man, will appear as idle dreams 
to ambitious miniſters, who hold the reins of em- 


pire. Their buſy and reſtleſs An will ay g 


ſhed torrents of blood. 
Lows 
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| Some pitiful commercial intereſt will again arm 


—— the French and the Engliſh. Though Great Bri- 


tain, in moſt of her wars, has aimed chiefly at de- 
ſtroying the induſtry of her neighbours ; and though 
the ſuperiority of her naval forces may ſtill keep up 
this hope, which has ſo often been diſappointed ; we 
may ſafely foretell that ſhe would chuſe to remove 
the ſcene of action from the ſeas of Aſia, where ſhe 
would have ſo little to gain, and ſo much to loſe. 
That power is not ignorant of the ſecret wiſhes 
formed on all ſides for the overthrow of an edifice, 
which eclipſes all the reſt. The ſubah of Bengal is 
ſecretly exaſperated that he has not even the appear- 
| ance of authority left. The ſubah of the Decan is 
inconſolable-to ſee his commerce under the controul 
of a foreign power. The nabob of Arcot endeavours 
to diſpel the jealouſies of his tyrants. The Marat- 
tas are exaſperated to hnd nothing but obſtacles to 
their depredations. All the powers in thoſe parts, 
either are actually enſlaved, or think themſelves on 
the eve of being ſo. England, we may preſume, would 
not wiſh to ſee the French at the head of fuch a con- 
federacy. On the contrary, we may venture to fore- 
tell that a ſtrict neutrality for India would be the 
wiſeſt plan they could purſue, and one they would 
moſt readily adopt. 
Bur would this ſyſtem be as eligible for their ri- 
vals? Certainly not. The French are aware, that 
warlike preparations made at the Iſle of France might 
be employed with advantage; that the conqueſts of 
the Engliſh are too extenſive not to be open to at- 
tacks; and that, ſince their experienced officers are 
returned home, the Britiſi; poſſeſſions in Indoſtan are 
only guarded by young people, who are more intent 
upon making their fortunes than upon military exer- 
Ciſes. It is, therefore, to be preſumed, that a warlike 
nation 
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nation would eagerly ſeize an opportunity of repair- B on OK | 
ing their former misfortunes. At the ſight of their 1 1 


ſtandards, all theſe oppreſſed ſovereigns would take the 
field; and the rulers of India, ſurrounded with ene- 


mies, and attacked at once on the north and on the 


ſouth, by ſea and by land, would infallibly be over- 
pw | 

THEN the French, conſidered as the deliverers of 
| Indoſtan, would emerge from that ſtate of humiliati- 
on into which their own miſconduct hath plunged 
them. They would become the idols of the princes 
and people of Aſia, provided the revolution they 
brought about proved to them a leſſon of moderation. 
Their trade would be extenſive and flouriſhing, ſo 
long as they knew how to be juſt. But this proſperi- 
ty would end in ſome fatal cataſtrophe, ſhould an in- 
ordinate ambition prompt them to plunder, ravage, 
and oppreſs. To give ſtability to their ſituation, they 

muſt even, by noble and generous proceedings, oblige 
their rivals to overlook their advantages. No great 
degree of magnanimity will be requiſite; patiently to 


view the operations of the northern nations of Europe 
in the ſeas of Aſia. 
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